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OUR RULING ROOM 
The mostcomplefe in the West 


J.W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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OES 


Calendar 1905 Pads 
Stock Certificates 


Bond Blanks 
Diploma Blanks 














—— 











> We are the originators of these specialties for printers’ use. x 











Our Calendar Pads are Lithographed (not printed), which 
insures uniformity of color and margin. 






We have 38 styles and sizes. Samples for 1905 now ready. 


Our line of blanks is recognized as the largest and most com- 
plete on the market. 







100 styles Stock Certificates 
47 ” Bond Blanks 

10 - Diplomas 

4 - Check Blanks 


Samples and prices on application. 











| Lithographers, whose facilities are limited, will find it to 
their advantage to have us execute their large orders for color and 
commercial work. 


We run eighteen lithograph presses, sizes 17 x 22 to 44 x 64 
inches (your imprint on your orders). 








Trade work is one of our specialties. 






GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


Sixty-First and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
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THE AULT & 
WIBORG CO. 








Makers of Letterpress, Steelplate, 
Copperplate and Lithographic 


Inks 


Dry Colors, Varnishes, Oils and Dryers. 
Importers of Lithographic Stones, 
Supplies and Bronzes. 








CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, TORONTO, LONDON 
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Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 
Liberal Arts Building 


North East Corner 





























UNITYPE 
COMPANY; 





AISLE C 























OU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED to visit our exhibit 
and see the simplest, most economical and most efficient type- 
setting machine ever built. 


Che Sinylex 
ONE-MAN TYPE SETTER 
MAKE THE EXHIBIT YOUR HEADQUARTERS, have 


your mail and telegrams sent in our care, and let us be as helpful 
to you as possible. 


INSTALL A SIMPLEX of your own before you go, and things 


will go better in your absence. Our terms are very easy. 





THE UNITYPE COMPANY 
148-156 SANDS ST, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


200 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 410 Sansome St.,. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Old Banmpshtre Bond 


MAY 1, 1904 


THE SELLING AGENTS 


In the United States 


FOR PAPER & ENVELOPES 


IN THE EAST IN THE WEST 

NEW YORK ... . . . Paul E, Vernon CHICAGO .. . . . . Bradner Smith & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA . . . ik N. Megargee & Co. ST.LOUIS . . . . . . Graham Paper Co. 
BOSTON ..... ‘A. Storrs & Bement Co. DENVER «2 « « « « Cote Reee& Co 
BUFFALO . . . . . The CourierCo. DES MOINES . . . Western Newspaper Union 
CINCINNATI... Cincinnati Cordage & PaperCo. DULUTH .... . . . Zenith Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND . . . _ Union Paper & Twine Co. INDIANAPOLIS . . . . Crescent Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS... . The Central Ohio Paper Co. KANSAS CITY . . . Kansas City Paper House 
DETROIT... . . . Detroit Paper Co. MILWAUKEE... . . Standard Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG. . ‘ Johnston & Co. MINNEAPOLIS... . John Leslie Paper Co. 
PITTSBURG . . . W. W. McBride PaperCo. OMAHA... . . . . Western Paper Co. 
Beeeime....s+ ss »« « BL Bet GE. PAG . - ». « « » 1 Geet 
ROCHESTER. .. . . . . Alling & Cory SALT LAKE . . . Western Newspaper Union 
SCRANTON... . . . . Megargee Bros. 

SYRACUSE .... . . J. &F. B. Garrett 

ase lS 

IN THE SOUTH 
BALTIMORE . . . . . McDonald & Fisher NEW ORLEANS .. . .. E.C. Palmer & Co. 
WASHINGTON . . R.P. Andrews & Co., Inc. ATLANTA... . The S. P. Richards Co. 
RICHMOND . .. .__ Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. DALLAS. . . . . . A. G. Elliot Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE . . . . . Louisville Paper Co. 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

SAN FRANCISCO . . Blake, Mofitt& Towne PORTLAND .. .. . ._. Blake-McFall Co. 
LOS ANGELES ... ._ Blake, Moffitt & Towne SEATTLE . . - . . . American Paper Co. 


THE MAKERS OF THE ENVELOPES 


Ola Hampshire Bond Envelopes, their quality guaranteed by us, are made, for the trade 
only, by the United States Envelope Co. at the following divisions : 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Division 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Division 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


National Envelope Co., Division 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Old Hampshire Bond Envelopes made after May rst, 7g04, will be put up in a Bremen 
Blue box, with a label bearing the two seals shown below. 





HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO., Makers of Oly Hampshire Bont, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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THE LATEST 


Quadruple 16 Book Folder 
Double Thirty-two 














All folds are at right angles. All ‘‘buckling”’ is relieved. 


MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CoO. 


ERIE, PA. 








————— AGENCIES 


NEW YORK—H. L. Ecsert & Co., CHICAGO—Cuamp.in & SMITH, 
23 New Chambers Street. LONDON—W.C. Horne & Sons, 304. Dearborn Street. 
5 Torren Street, City Road. 
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SHERIDAN’S PERFECTION 








This style built in 30-inch and 32-inch sizes. 


Write for particulars, prices and terms. 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book Sewing Machines. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 





T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
56 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 
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THE CENTURY 





There can be only one Best 


THE BEST PRINTING PRESS IS SURELY THE 
press that makes the most money for the printer. 
This is the only test to which the keen business 
man subjects every machine he buys, and subjected 
to the test, the CENTURY easily demonstrates its 
superiority over all other two-revolution presses. 








THE CENTURY 





























%° /VIONOTYPE 




















‘* Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed! ’’ 
— THOMAS MORTON. 


a GAES|PPROBATION of a mechanical type maker 
°G) es) and setter from The Henry O. Shepard Com- 


(> A sh pany, of Chicago, printers of The Inland Printer, 
¢ is “praise indeed.” On the following pages will 

Ss ~ be found examples of the style of work the 
Monotypes are doing for them. These pages speak for them- 














selves, but it is pleasurable also to place on record the assertion 
of the President of The Henry O. Shepard Company that the 
Monotypes “have a range of usefulness that has helped us out 
of many perplexing problems.” This is a frank statement of fact 
which elucidates his assertion that “We find the machines a 
most valuable adjunct” to a run of printing that includes “cata- 


logue, booklet, tariff, and general railroad and commercial work.” 




















re Sa ee Woop © NATHAN Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Ww. P. GUNTHORP, Jr. SOLE SELLING AGENT 


Chicago Representative ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
















































































EVEN 
TEMPERATURE 





a mistake. There are good 
prairie soil, and if a farmer 
such a plow he ought not to 
back to the spade. The 
successfully under the right 
tryman in a hundred has 
such a machine successfully. 
manufacture an incubator 
all conditions of hatching. 
thousands of experiments 
essential thing is to have an 
eggs throughout the entire 


ago—NATURE’S TRUE IMITATOR. 


eggs failed to hatch. 


Features 


Which Have Made 
Iowa Incubators Famous 


To successfully incubate eggs by arti- 
ficial means, the most essential of all 
things is an EVEN TEMPERATURE. Pre- 

vious to the placing of the Iowa Rounp INcuBATOR upon the 
market, in the fall of 1900, a machine with an EVEN TEMPERATURE 

in every part of the egg chamber was unknown. 
authorities on the subject at that time realized that something was 
lacking in the square or oblong machines in existence, but just what 
that something was to make the incubating of eggs with incubators 
profitable was not discovered until the introduction of The Iowa four years 
The fact that we have discovered a long- 
looked-for improvement is evidenced by the rapid strides our machine has made 
in the field, and the orders which have poured in upon us from all sides. 

It will be noticed from the illustrations in this book that our incubator is 
circular in form—round—which permits of equal distribution of the heat and 
ventilation from the center to the walls of the machine. 

the circulation of air is even in every part of the egg chamber. 
on our many experiments before placing The Iowa on the market, we fully 
satisfied ourselves that an EVEN TEMPERATURE could not be accomplished in 
any incubator except that assuming this form—hence the Rounp Iowa. 
In the illustration below, we have endeavored to show the evenness 
of heat in a round machine, which overcomes the great danger with 
all square-cornered machines of chicks dying in the shell through- 
out the hatch. It has been admitted by the best authorities 
on the subject that to maintain an even heat in any body 
of air there must be equal heating power over every 
part thereof as well as equal circulation of 
air therein. 
THE 
PRACTICAL WAY 


Many people who 
have used cheap, poorly 
constructed machines 
have had trouble in hatching. For some reason which 
they could not understand, a large percentage of the fertile 
After they have had poor results with 
such machines, they are disposed to criticize all incubators. This is 











The Iowa 


Is Round 


. 





















The most expert 


Thus it will be seen 
In carrying 





plows that will not work on 
makes a mistake in buying 
condemn all plows and go 
poorest incubator will hatch 
conditions, but not one poul- 
everything fixed so as to use 
What we have to do is to 
that any one can use under 
We have always found in our 
with incubators that the most 
even temperature for all the 
hatch. The only way we can 


secure this condition—the only way any one can attain it—is to use a round 


machine. 


This principle is the foundation of the Iowa business. 
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MONOTYPED BY 





THE 


HENRY O. 









SHEPARD COMPANY, 





CHICAGO 




















No Cold ZOU ie The Iowa 
Corners AE ee et: Is Round 


Lesa, Our Heater 


BS, THE PRINCIPLES in the heating and 
sain INVOLVED ventilating of The 
Iowa permit of placing 
the entire heating apparatus on the outside of the ma- 
chine, thereby overcoming ali danger of fire, or of the lamp 
fumes passing into the egg chamber. Our heater, it will be 
noticed from the illustration, is constructed of four cylinders which 
are put together by oii special machinery for 
that purpose. Each and 9) t every joint is double in- 
terlocking, which makes == <0 it positively air-tight. 
That this method of heating S27 HIN is in advance of the old way 
of running hot-air or hot- Pe water pipes around the egg 
chamber, or that of placing B}, BY I a tank in the top of the 
machine, and heating by f | radiation, should at once 
appear reasonable tothe un- { | + prejudiced, thinking person. 
With our method, the eggs ff |[f are at no time subject to 
violent currents or hot blasts of air, as is the case with 
many other makes, thus as- UME suring a strong, robust chick 


from every hatchable egg. 





























Our heater works in gpesu and. _ close proximity with our 
regulator, and to thor- ‘# oughly understand the 
MANY our incubator possesses over other makes, the 
ADVANTAGES reader should refer to the chapters, “Our 

Regulator and Its Advantages,” as well as 
“Moisture and Ventilation.’”’ Our heater is very economical 
in the use of oil. 








The course as taken by the ventilation and 
heat from the lamp can be traced by 
following the arrows, commencing at 
the bottom of the heater. 


Our Guarantee 


We guarantee the Iowa Incubators and Brooders to be just as represented between 
the covers of this book. They are automatic in regulation and ventilation, and 
require no more time and attention to operate successfully, under like circumstances, 
than any other machine on the market. 

We guarantee they are well and substantially built and in durability second to 
none; that they are fireproof in construction throughout, mineral wool and asbestos 
paper being used on the parts exposed to intense heat, and that they are fitted with a 
non-explosive lamp of the latest style and pattern. 

We agree, within a reasonable length of time, to replace all broken or defective 
parts in our machines, if returned to us charges prepaid, provided the breakage 
or defects were not caused through carelessness or neglect on the part of the 
operator. 





























MONOTYPED B¥ THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, CHICAGO 











P. R. HILTON, President 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


Publishers, Printers, Embossers and Blank Book Makers 




























E, W. BEEDLE, Vice-President 








A, H. McQUILKIN, Secretary 


A, W. RATHBUN, Treasurer 











Telephones: Harrison 4230 and 4231 








All agreements contingent upon strikes, ac- 
cidents and other delays beyond our control 
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AS MADE AND 
COMPOSED ON THE 
MONOTYPE 





5 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
5" Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 


6 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 


7 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 


8 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
9 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
10 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
11 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKL 
12 Point 


ABCDEFGHIJK 











AS MADE FOR 
THE CASE BY THE 
MONOTYPE 
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24 Point 


ABCDEF 


30 Point 


ABCDE 


36 Point 


ABCD 















THE HALL-MARK OF 
EXCELLENCE 


CHICAGO, 






120-130 Sherman Street 
ILLINOIS 










March 21, 1904 


WOOD & NATHAN CO., 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y.: 






Gentlemen,=--We have three Lanston Mono- 


type Keyboards and two Casting Machines 
in our plant, and have had the equipment in 


steady use for a number of years. 
of work is catalogue, booklet, tariff and 
general railroad and commercial work. We 


Our run 


find the machines a most valuable adjunct, 
and in the casting of sorts, space material, 


tabular work of intricate and narrow 
measure, they have a range of usefulness 





that has helped us out of many perplexing 


problems. 


Yours very truly, 


THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO. 


. 


FH 


President. 
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THE CENTURY 





The Reasons for the Superiority 
are obvious: 


The CENTURY is best as regards its workmanship. 

The CENTURY is best as regards the novelty and ingenuity of 
its mechanical construction. 

The CENTURY is best as regards the many time-saving devices 
therein included. 

The CENTURY is best as regards its durability and freedom from 
the necessity of repairs. 

Finally, for these and other reasons — 

The CENTURY is best because it gives a larger output in a given 
space of time and of a higher quality than any other machine. 

Speed is a modern synonym for success in business. 

Speed is the underlying secret of the success of the CENTURY 
PRESS. 

It is the only press which can be pushed to its very limit of 
speed without in any way affecting the quality of its output. 

This is mainly due to the power and perfect balance of its bed 
movement, to the close and unchangeable lock which is maintained 
between its bed and cylinder throughout the entire impressional 
stroke, as also to the rotary super-inking devices which admit of 
the most perfect ink-distribution known to mechanical science, and 
thus insure even and continuous ‘‘color’’ throughout the longest run. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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“The Motor Behind 


the Press” 


wins half the printer’s battles, if it’s a «¢ JENNEY.’’ 
The short belt with self-adjusting idlers gives a positive 


drive, but allows of slippage in emergen- 
cies where a geared motor would strip the 
gears and wreck the press. 

The motor doesn’t take an inch of 
valuable space. It makes the most out 
of the current furnished to it, and reduces 
running expenses surprisingly. And it’s a 
rare thing to have a press shut down on 
account of a Jenney motor. 

We are experts in this line and can help 
you solve your problems of drive. 


JENNEY 
ELEC. MFG. CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Shon the Wire 








Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue 


FOR BLANK BOOK, EDITION AND BIBLE WORK 








THIS GLUE is used in place of the ordinary hard glue. It does not crack or harden, but always remains flexible, and 
is elastic and tough as rubber. It will dissolve without previously being soaked by heating in a glue pot. It will not 
string, but spreads evenly with a brush and can be reduced with water. We guarantee these goods to be superior in 
every respect to anything of the kind ever produced. It is entirely free from acids, white lead, zinc or coloring matter. 


Sold in 60-lb. cans, 100-lb. cases and 360-Ib. barrel lots. 












MANUFACTURED BY 


HART & ZUGELDER, Printers’ Rollers, 
ESTABLISHED 1676 ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

























TESTIMONIALS 


From LOWMAN & HANFORD STATIONERY & PRINTING CO., Seattle, Wash. 
Mgssrs. HART & ZUGELDER, Rochester, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen,—In reply to yours of June 17, you may send us, via Erie Des- 
patch, care Northern S. S. Co. at Buffalo, care Great Northern R. R. Co, at 
West Superior Dock (please insure), one bbl. Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue. 

Yours respectfully, Lowman & HAnForp S. & P. Co. 


From MURPHY-PARKER CO., Philadelphia. 
Messrs. Hart & ZUGELDER, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Gentiemen,—You might send us a small barrel Flexible Glue, same as 


sample sent us, and oblige. Yours very truly, 
MURPHY-PARKER Co. 



















From PAYOT, UPHAM & CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
Messrs. HART & ZUGELDER, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—In reply to your favor of the 17th, please send us one bbl. 


Flexible Glue, as sample. Yours truly, 
Payot, UPHAM & Co. 












From BRAUNWORTH & CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Messrs. HART & ZUGELDER, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—No complaint ; everybody satisfied. Will send other orders 

soon. Very truly, BRAUNWORTH & Co. 











From J. B. SAVAGE, Cleveland, Chio. 

Messrs. HART & ZUGELDER, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—Ship us another lot of Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue — 100 

pounds. Yours very respectfully, J. B. SAVAGE. 
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EERLESSCARBONBIACK 





New York, March 3, 1898 


very ink maker that tries it F athieetadeae 
roxrepauaearerss 1m@) reNS lt — “Inland Printer” for their letterpress 


| and half-tone work, and this Ink is | 
| 
made with your Peerless Black, experi- 


Vy 


letterpress and half-tone inks 


very ink made with it prints perfectly) cress hiere tte | 
with a le)tatelse lopavectebatt impression. | for many years, and that we continue 


to use it isa proof that we consider it 


a Black of exceptional merit 


iy 


| Yours very truly 
d tl e lette jeaepaal | JAENECKE BROS.& FRSCHNEEMAN. | | 
ead these letters Ir | 


representative ink makers . London, January 29, 1897 

We have used your PEERLESS 
CARBON BLACK for the last thirteen 

} years for making the fine Black Ink we | 
. 8 Gs - | supply to the “British Printer” and 
rete)" at the printing Bal this paper - 82 which — prints its fine 

. v . . | .etterpress and Process work 
the ink used was made Withit. “we think we were the first in Eng 


land to use your Black, and we consider 


R 
) & 


have much pleasure in adding that it 
has always been very reliable and | 
continues to give us the greatest satis 


very ink maker should use it 
jo) ae budatomrcbateaat.Ubence)stame bal ce 


faction. We are. dear sir 
Yours faithfully 


| that we, in a sense “discovered” it. We 
MANDER BROS 


Yy. 


Philadelphia, August 9, 1902 


Referring to yours of the 6th. we find 


ufficient for trial the Peerless Black fully maintaining | 
sent free. oo ssa eneleeaiemiaaml 1 
CHAS ee er yoiniesces & CO 
amples, prices, etc. can be 
obtained from:— 


DD 


GUARANTEES 





Made by THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sole Agents: BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 
81-83 FULTON ST. 63 FARRINGDON ST. I5 RUE ELZEVIR. 55-57 NEUERWALL. | 











| ence having taught us that no other | || 
Black will give so good a result in fine | || 
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te HARRIS — 
AUTOMATIC PREK* 
COMPANY? 





























The Harris Automatic Press 


Unites the Hemispheres ! 


Used by the United States Government at home and in the Philippines, by the 
French Government in the National Printing Office at Paris, and by the Russian 
Government at the Imperial Printing Office at St. Petersburg. The printing for 
the British Government is done on Harris Presses in private hands. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 





United Kingdom and Colonies: 
ANGLO-AMERICAN INVEN- 
TIONS SYNDICATE, LTD., 

19 and 19A Cursitor Street, 


Chancery Lane, 
London, E. C. 


France, Belgium, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal: 


A. OuDSHOORN, Esq., 


179, Rue de Paris, 
Charenton (Seine), France. 


Mgsssrs. NEBIOLO & Co., 
Turin, Italy. 


South Africa: 


Mgssrs. JAMES SPICER 
& Sons., 
P. O. Box 122, 
Buchanan Street, 
Maritzburg, Natal. 















































































Prints separate 





cut sheets, envelopes, etc., at 5,o0oo or more impressions per hour. 


Will not print from web. 











FOREIGN AGENTS 















German Empire, etc.: 
THE MASCHINENBAU GESELL- 
SCHAFT ZWEIBRUCKEN, 
Zweibrucken, Germany. 
PAUL BREITSCHUN, 
Ingenieur, 
Nurnberg, Germany. 
S. KocHANSKI, Ingenieur, 
Kochstrasse 73, 
Berlin, S.W., Germany. 
H. Huun & Soun, 
Alte Groningerstrasse 13-17, 
Hamburg, Germany. 
ADOLF STUMPF, 
Handelstrasse 53, 
Koln a. Rh., Germany. 
E. W. MAass, |. 
Kolowratring 6, 
Vienna, Austria. 





Norway and Sweden: 
HOLGER HASSEL, Esq., 
Skandinavisk Specialfor- 
retning i Bogtrykkerimas- 
kiner, Bredgade 28, 
Copenhagen. 
MASKIN & INGENIRFORRET- 
NINGEN STIELTJES, 
Toldbodgaden 30, 
Christiana, Norway. 
HERR. WILH. JOHNSEN, 
Luntmakaregatan 5, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


























NEW YORK — 26 CorTLanpT STREET 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS ANY OF THE ABOVE, OR 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, OHIO 





CHICAGO — OLp Co.tony BuILpING 
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ALWAYS AHEAD 














OUR LATEST SUCCESS 








It pleases us to announce to the trade that we have 
perfected and have in successful operation a 


CONTINUOUS FEED TRIMMER 


for trimming all sizes of sewed or stitched books, 
pamphlets, magazines, etc. with absolute accuracy 


ITS OUTPUT IS ENORMOUS! 


Write for further particulars. 


The Seybold Machine Co. 


PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF STRICTLY 


High-Grade Machinery~ | Dé Presses. 


i ‘ Duplex Trimmers. 
for Bookbinders, Printers, | round corner Cutters. 
. Signature Presses. 
Lithographers, Paper Rotary Round Cutters. 
Mills, Paper Houses, Etc. | smashing Machines. 


Book Compressors. 








cae, Se EE et an ee eee 2 ee ee —— 








Knife Grinders. 








EE NET SRE ET SI TIRE OE TNT PLN DO re ag 


Backing Machines. 
ano Factory DAAYTON,OHIO | °° 'siitpers 


New York Chicago Berlin London 























Southern Agents: J. H. SCHROETER @ BRO., Atlanta, Ga. om THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Toronto, Can. 
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he Cross Automatic Paper Feeders 


CFD) 


CROSS CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 


SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF CROSS FEEDERS—TWO DISTINCT TYPES 


PILE STYLE FEEDER —This feeder carries a load of about five feet of paper. 
CONTINUOUS STYLE—This machine takes up no floor space; is loaded while press is running, no time lost in 
reloading, thereby resulting in a continuous run equal to capacity of press ; no adjustments for weight or quality of paper. 





THE CROSS FEEDER HAS ONLY MECHANICAL DEVICES WHOSE ACTIONS ARE UNVARYING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 





*“AMERICAN PAPER FEEDER COMPANY, Office, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON 





















Improved Keystone Cutter 































54-Inch Special 








No need to tell you about the 
material and workmanship of 
these machines. They can’t 
be beat! The price is low 
and what is wanted in any 
well-equipped plant. oo 


CUTS RAPIDLY AND ACCURATELY 
AND 


NOISELESS IN OPERATION 








THE STANDARD 
MACHINERY COMP’Y 


Main Office and Works 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 





























































1HE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Texas Printers Supply Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 














OPTIMUS 


OPTIMUS OPTIMUS 
OPTIMUS 


You cannot know the other presses thoroughly until you know 
the Optimus, and you will know the Optimus infinitely better because 
you know the others. Not until then will you be able to appreciate 
its superiority. 

Much of what we say of the Optimus must be lost upon you 
until you have this knowledge. It is to our mutual advantage that 
you possess it. Where it prevails we do the largest business. 


THE OPTIMUS WILL REVEAL PRESS ADVAN- 
TAGES THAT OTHERWISE YOU CANNOT GET. 


Only in it is the full measure of printing possibilities. 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S TALISMAN AND OLD STYLE WO. 59 
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There are over 











1,000 


One-machine 
Linotype Plants 


in the 


United States 

















10,000 Linotypes in Daily Use. 






















ing lengthy arguments to illustrate its value. The 10,000 

machines in 3,000 printing offices doing the composition 
on over 25,000 publications and 75 per cent of the books now 
being issued is a perpetual daily advertisement of its indisputable 
superiority over any other means of type composition. 

For Linotype testimonials write to any magazine or news- 
paper publisher, or any book or job printer, or to any foreman, 
operator, employer or “ printer’s devil”’ in any office using our 
machines. 


BEELESOLE EOL LO LOD 


ADDRESS 


, \HE LINOTYPE is not an experimental machine, requir- 











MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco New Orleans 
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“NEVER TROUBLE TROUBLE 
TILL TROUBLE TROUBLES YOU” 


The Most Troublesome Troubles are 
INK troubles. Get the Queen City 
Ink Habit and your Ink Troubles are 
over. More than forty years experience 


in helping troubled printers out of their 


troubles makes us KXPER TIT 
TROUBLE MENDERS. 


When troubled or desirous of avoiding 


trouble, ure QUEEN CITY INK 





chp» THE QUEEN City PRINTING INK Co. 
INK: 


1925 Sourn Sr.,.... CINCINNATI 
345 Dearporn St.,.... CHICAGO 
gy Peant Be, ee es Boston 


734 SANsoM St.,... PHILADELPHIA 
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COMBINED FEEDING, FOLDING, COVERING AND WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE. 














HESE machines appeal particularly to 
Publishers of Periodicals having large 
editions and a varying number of 

pages. 4 Their range is in multiples of four 
from 16 to 52 pages. Covers of different 
quality of paper can be used and inserts of 
either 8 or 16 pages placed in the center of 
the magazine. Two or three wire stitches are 
automatically placed in each copy as desired. 





CHAMBERS BROTHERS COM PANY 


Manufacturers of Paper Folding and Feeding Machines 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HE history of great inventions and improvements 
in printing machinery is simply the record of the 
demand for them. With the rapid growth of publica- 
tions of all kinds and enormous circulations there has 
always come the improved printing machinery to make 
it possible to handle the output easily and economically. 





The C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. have aided the printer 


turers in the World today. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


NEW YORK 


WESTERLY 


- R. 


U. S. A. 





MANZ 
N.Y. 


and held his confidence in these matters for nearly fifty 
yeas—WHAT A SPLENDID RECORD.—Dur- 
ing all this time thousands of Cottrell Presses shipped 
all over the World, have met every demand for increased 
production and superior press-work—FIFT Y YEARS 
of press building—FIFT Y YEARS 
of wisely watching what printers 
wanted and needed—FIFTY 
YEARS of inventive experience and 
skill have trained and qualified us as 
the leading Printing Press Manufac- 


CHICAGO 
ILL. 
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Cleveland, Metropole, Caravel, Lisbon Ivory Wove, 
Lisbon Superfine, Lisbon Bond, Lisbon Extra Strong, 


Lisbon Ledger are some of our watermarks. 








A medium grade of engine sized paper 


Y) Caravel of excellent value. 
Non “Ns x ° * An account book paper of excellent 
i WWW = Lisbon Ledger value and moderate price. 
a es 
SA BY Lisbon Superfine Superfine in every sense. 


Lisbon Extra Strong Have the unusual qualities of high 
Lisbon Bond value and low price. 


Offered in case lots. Send for samples. 








WE ARE THE EXPORT AGENTS FOR 


American Writing Paper Co. Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
The Duncan Company Imperial Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd. 


AND OTHERS 








PARSONS BROTHERS, 357'Broaaway, NEW YORK CITY 


CABLE ADDRESS: “PARSOBROS,” NEW YORK: 








171 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. Pitt STREET, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 44 ST. GEORGE'S STREET, CAPE TOWN. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Normanique.” Cable Address, ‘*‘ Unitpaper.”’ Cable Address, ‘‘ Spediteur.”” 




















Westinghouse Motors 


For Driving ii ; | ! 
Presses, Binders, Folders, etc. | 
® 


Universally used 
because they 


Westinghouse Type M Direct Current Motor Driving Folding Machine. 


Do The Work 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Syracuse, Seattle, Denver, Mountain Electric Co. 
Mexico: G. & O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 
For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Over $150 Dollars a Week Saved by Using a 


Scott All-Size Rotary 


) ina Large City (- 




















SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY PRESS WITH ROLL OFFSET DEVICE 


The Scott All-Size Rotary 


web press is a machine that is intended to do the 
work which is mostly done now on flat-bed, two- 
revolution machines. 


The Great Advantage 
of this machine over other rotary printing presses 
is that it will cut off any length of sheet desired, 
print same on one or both sides, deliver the sheets 
FLAT on a delivery board ready to go into the 
paper cutter or folding machine. 


This Machine Requires 
one pressman and two helpers to operate it, whose 
total salaries would be sixty-seven dollars per week. 
The Same Amount of Work 


would require eight two-revolution machines to 
print it, and would cost for labor alone the sum of 
one hundred and ninety-two dollars per week. 





The Floor Space Occupied 


by this machine would cost, at fifty cents per foot, 
the sum of ninety-six ($96) dollars per year, and 
for eight two-revolution machines it would cost at 
least seven hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 


The Saving in Cost 


of one of these all-size webs over the cost of eight 
two-revolution machines is considerable, and there 
is less wear and tear on this machine than on flat- 
bed presses. 


There Are Many Other Reasons 
why every large printing office having long runs 
of presswork should install one of these machines. 


We should be pleased to tell you more about them. 
Only ask. 





We manufacture one and two color Lithographic and Aluminum Presses, Drum-Cylinder, Two-Revolution Presses, Flat-Bed Perfecting, 
Rotary Magazine, Color and One, Two, Three, Four and Five Tiered Newspaper Presses, Stereotype and Electrotype Machinery. 














SCOTT TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York 





New York Office . Las - 41 Park Row 
Chicago Office ... - « « 321 Dearborn Street 
St. Louis Office = 319 North Fourth Street 
Boston Office eke — “ “OF is 7 Water Street 





eS seis 3. 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 


FOR PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS AND OTHERS. 


PROGRESSIVE 
PRINTERS 


have largely increased their profits 
by using our motors to drive their 
presses and other machines. Our 
motors are specially designed for 
this class of work and are superior 
in design and construction. They 
are non-sparking, reliable, have a 
strong torque, high efficiency and 
remarkable durability. 


| ello a xe 
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MIEHLE PRESS WITH SPRAGUE EQUIPMENT 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices: 527 West 34th Street, New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 








Print every language with per- 
fect satisfaction to printers and 
clients. Found on all continents 
and the Isles of the Sea. Over 
20,000 now in daily use. Balti- 
more called for more than ten 
carloads after their fire — new 
equipment includes C. & P. 
machinery. File your orders 
promptly with your dealer. 


ae 


The Chandler &» Price Co. 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Printing Machinery 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S.A. 
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GATGHEL+»> MANNING: 


271041 S. SIXTH STREET 


are 
repared 
A  furrash 
: _you 
PROMPTLY 


' and ~ NA 
M| SATISFACTORILY 
panvtlhing in high grade 
4 requirements for Ff 
\ CATALOGUES, 
BOOK ILLOSTRATIONS, 
WIMERCIAL WORK, 
EFC; 
in our line of 
SL DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING ) 
of plates — 


¥ doprint tn one or more colors 
on a type printing press. 








S | Have you tried our 4 color work? 
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FRANK IBOLD. President. 
ADOLPH DRYER, V. President & Genl. Mgr. 






HES DRY COLORS 

acy ESTABLISHED 

i885 

INCORPORATED @& 
Iago 

: Telephone 

MAN URAGHUREHS!|O “>, Mein 73s 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK 
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BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


L. H. BISSELL, PRESIDENT, conducted with the ILLINoIs COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
One and Two Years Courses. 


Finest equipped plant in the world for teaching PHOTO-ENGRAVING in all of its branches ; in charge of thoroughly skilled 
instructors. Full particulars as to rates for short courses, lodging for students, etc., on application to the President. 


BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
831 Wabash Ave., Effingham, III. 
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Folders and Feeders 
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THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE 








S OLE AGENT S&S 


Great Britain and Europe 
T.W.& C. B. SHeripan, London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, JoxN Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durbar 
Mexico, Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
Southern Agents, J.H.SCHROETER & Bro. 

Atlanta, Ga. 








Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main OFFICE AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS, BLOCK NO. 10. 














PRINTED WITH OUR 


40-Cent Cut Black 
























































HIS ink is undoubtedly the best that can be manufactured 
for the price at which we offer it to our patrons. It is 
sold at 40 cents net, and when compared with other inks, 
although higher in price, makes them all look gray. A 
trial order will convince you of its superior working qualities. 


F. E. OKIE CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTED ON IRWIN N. MEGARGEE & CO.'S ‘‘SNOW-WHITE ENAMEL” 
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| Bins e THE CARVER & SWIFT 
som |STAMPING PRESS unexeas 














































































i SOME OF THE USERS ARE SOME OF THE USERS ARE 

| Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md.............e00. «..I machine. Stephen Greene Co., Philadelphia................. oceeoseed machine. 

| Young & Selden Co., Baltimore, NO oooh oecac 5 oesh-o0a ke See ss William H. Hoskins Co., Philadelphia..............eeeeees 1 machine. 

{ Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass.....0.scvccscscvsceccves I machine. Wiltam BMaeun Co., PRIRGGIONIA. oo cc ccccccvcsvccsccceses 1 machine. 
ee oa eg, Se | ES eres ier 1 machine. Wiens & Marcus, PRHAGCIBIIA. < <s.066:0020 ccc crsccsebeee 2 machines. 
Raber Gait (o, -rpoK as Ne Nisissse00 oe ngee esse esacwe 2 machines. E. A. Wright, Philadelphia...............essseeseceeeeoes 1 machine. 
Witiam Freund & Sons, Chicago, TI... 651000500000 050 5000s 2 machines. Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. — PN c orataceveicev ers 2 machines. 
Phenix Engraving Co., Chicago, TN... ccsccccveccnscnces 1 machine. August Gast Bank Note & Litho. Co., Louis, Mo.....+. 1 machine. 
Guy B. Seeley, Chicago, ML GAkaGkohassane More aeaesee machine. Roberts & Heineman Engraving & Pte. Co. , St. Louis, Mo...1 machine. 
Western Engraving & Embossing Co ic machine. Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.............2 machines. 
Dickinson Bros., Grand Rapids, Mich machine. MSROW i Ge POIEIOW, Obs. TeAtUl,, QUMITIIN s 6 0:0 60:00 0:6:1s:dcows.0. vu 60.0070 1 machine. 
a, Blow (o., Tntnedon, Fa... : ...0.2084000020s <2 ORCoNeS, 1) WORN GwelG, Male TEAC; AIGA S56 6:5 oc nese c Seiesvins vstin'e ese machine. 
William B. Burford, Indianapolis, Ind machine. Maverick-Clarke Litho. Co., San Antonio, machine. 

{ Colgate & Co., Jersey Roos sain cisieaue ois we ws nine nee seeeiee machine. Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco, Cal ..-I machine. 

| Courier- Journal Sob Piv. Co. Toutsville, Ky ..o.00506545%000 I machine. Lowman & Hanford Stationery & Ptg. Co., Seattle, Ww ash...1 machine. 
Gugler Litho. Co., "STH ESET TOS op ON RE 1 machine. Douglas TEres., Toronto, ON6.essccccccccccvicccscscecssvs I machine. 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis...............2 machines. Hart & Riddell, Toronto, Ont.........seeeeeseeeceeeeeees 1 machine. 
Burley C. Hill, Monterey, | RES Se Renee Tennent: © 1 machine. WeOe PHIES: POGt BOCES. PEOV GT IN.) NY 6-o:5'o.5:0:6, fe s0ib-vig'e.e's ers b sie lai 2 machines. 
Benallack Litho. Co., Montreal, Quebec............sceccee 1 machine. United States Government Printing-office, Washington...... 4 machines. 
sage ee MSO GURU NWEIUPL, BNONES 45 cuoacssy bo06e00'e ssa e 1 machine. United States Government Printing-office, Manila.......... I machine. 
fos. BO Gate MW NOTE. 5 5 55:5 isis oi esk ose 956.80 s Oeiss aiole ions 1 machine. Bullard Ptg. House, Wheeling, W. Va......csscccscssoces 1 machine. 

R. E. Noble Engraving Co., New York: ......020 0020000000 1 machine. Raeder Blank Book & Litho. Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa.......... I machine. 

Drborne ao, New NOK csc. s:ius en ensns ss esse saiueene 3 machines. || Whitney Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass...........seeeeeeeee 1 machine. 
Samuel C. Ridley, NEW NOR. ico ss0avpons0 Oss skaaes case eee Omen Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, N. J.......cccccsesess 1 machine. 
Eastern Advertising Co., Pawtucket, R. I............eceeees I machine. Bulman Bros., Winnipeg, Manitoba...-e.eeser0ee00 Sheet I machine. 
Chas. H. Elliott Co., Philadelphia. ............s0e000e0e++2 machines, 

















WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION AND LEARN WHY 


Cc. R. CARVER COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO 


The Carver &» Swift Stamping Press é» Mfg. Co. 
N. E. Cor. 15th St. and Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















MILLER & RICHARD Can. Agts., 7 Jordan St., TORONTO, CANADA, 











New Acme Automatic 
5) Clamping Cutters 


Built in 34 inch, 38 inch, 
42 inch, 46 inch & 50 inch. 























SELF, Inside Gear, 
id | HAND and Flush Box 


- ! |eumecmcn © cmmmmer | momma |! sme _ | FOOT Frames, 


CUTTER, Crank Motion, 
a - CLAMP Cut Gears and 
. In Combination Steel Shafts 

























The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row, - - NEW YORK,N. Y. 


St. Louis PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Lours 
MILLER & RICHARD, - - 7 Jordan St., ToRoNTO, CANADA 
G. E. SANBORN & Co., - - - - - - = = = (CHICAGO 
ALLING & CorEy, - 225 Washington St., BuFFALO, N. Y. 
A. LAWRENCE SMITH, - 661 Rose Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HADWEN-SWAIN MEBG.CO., 215-217 Spear St., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
Gro. C. James & Co., - - - - + + CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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RELIABLE 
Printers Rollers 


FOR 


Summer Use 


ORDER THEM NOW 


FROM 


Sam‘ Bingham’s Son Mig. Co. 


201-207 South Canal Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FRONT SIDE EXTENSIONS FOR TABLES FOR “BROWN & CARVER” 
AND “OSWEGO” CUTTING MACHINES. 


HESE extensions are convenient for handling work before and after cut. 
They are furnished complete, attached, with supports, on any of our power 


| cutting machines, sizes 34-inch and larger. The bolt holes by which they 
are attached to the table are the same as used for the front side-gauge bolts, and 
are jigged, so these extensions can be attached after machine is shipped, if 
necessary, without a machinist. 
If your dealer does not carry ‘‘Oswego’’ Small Power and Lever Cutters in 
stock, write us 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK 
Makers of Machines to cut with 











Hand Clamp Cutters 


Combination Cutters 


Small Power Cutters 
Automatic’ Clamp Cutters 


Bench Cutters 
Lever Cutters 








SELLING AGENTS 








Van Allens @ Boughton, . . 17-23 Rose Street, New York American Type Founders Co., . . 255 St. Clair Street, Cleveland 


























Southern Printers Supply Co., 304 10th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Thos. E. Kennedy @® Co., . . 337 Main Street, Cincinnati 
American Type Founders Co., 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco 













Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 70-72 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
American Type Founders Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
J. M. Ives, . . te 301 Fisher Building, Chicago 
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LATEST MODEL 


OF THE 


CRAWLEY ROUNDER AND BACKER 


Showing Reversing Attachment, patented April 14, 1903. 


2 er. 


Chia | ie) 4 ay 


\S . 


WOULD SECURING ANY OF THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES BE OF IMPORTANCE 
TO YOU IN YOUR ROUNDING AND BACKING DEPARTMENT? 


1. Uniformity of product. 4. An average saving of 40 per cent. 
2. Economy of space. 5. Ability to do a “flat back” book well, or a book 
3. Ability to handle rush orders. for flexible cover, rounded but not backed. 


We can do all this, handling anything from a pocket prayer-book to a city directory. 
Most of the edition binders use them and have found them indispensable. 
Better write us, right away. : 





THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. (Inc.) 
NEWPORT, KY. 
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MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


2 STERLING |@ | [KAST & EHINGER 
‘ E N GR AVI N G : — say rg Sse Medals 

‘ef Printing and 

"| C O NIDA hf fhe ace I N K S 
| wD) SPECIALTIES 


FINE Bi-tone Inks, 
HALF-TONE Three-Color 


BLACKS PROCESS 


for job and 
magazine work ~ INKS 


BRILLIANT COVER INKS 


in various shades and combinations 
































































Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 






OFFICES AND { 46-48 E. Houston St., New York 
Factorigs: \ 357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 








Be In Line 


SECTIONAL BLOCKS 


You Should 


AND USE CHALLENGE 


STEEL 





















They save time, labor, plates, money and 
annoyance that isn’t counted as money 
but should be. They greatly reduce the 
time required for register, each plate 
being registered independently of the 
others. They reduce the cost of “make 

Roe al ready” to a minimum; in fact, you can 

ne not imagine what a saving they will effect 
you until you have once used them. 
Our booklet entitled “The Expansion 

System of Printers’ Blocks” tells all 

about them. Send for it. 
















8x8 em Challenge Steel 
Sectional Blocks. 

















meng anes Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— ae 


DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Michigan 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 
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MODERN PRINTING OFFICE 
WY FURNITURE YW 


Our line of Modern Printing Office Furniture is now well known throughout the 
world wherever the printing press has made any material progress. This enviable reputa- 
tion has been won solely by the merit of our goods. We have unusual facilities for the 
manufacture of first-class furniture. It pays to get the best, especially when it costs no 
more than the poorest. 














FORM RACKS 


HERE has always been a demand for a chase or form rack, but the 
T difficulty has been in designing this much needed article of modern 
printing office furniture in such a way as to economize space and at 

the same time maintain the required 
capacity. Our new form racks illus- 
trated herewith seem to meet all the 
requirements. They are strong and 
substantially built, and finished the 
same as our regular line of cabinets, 
and take up a surprisingly small 
amount of floor space considering 
the number of forms accommodated. 
The three bottom boards where the 
forms rest are covered with sheet 
iron turned at the edges and firmly 
fastened as shown in the illustration. 
This prevents wear and tear which 
would otherwise occur when heavy 
forms are pushed into the racks. 
Lower compartments in «HE use of these racks will clear up 
= 2. > the office, allow more stone room and 


the clear, middle compart- 


ments 24 inches, and upper ee. ° 
compartments 13% inches. minimize the danger of pied forms. 








BN 


= 

















End view of Form Rack. 





No. 2 Form Rack. 





PRICE-LIST OF FORM RACKS 
SUBJECT TO USUAL DISCOUNTS. 

No. 0 — Height, 6 feet 9 inches; width at base, 22 inches; length, 2 feet 634 inches. Shelves 

for 10 chases in each tier, 30 shelves in all. Weight, 350 lbs. . . . . . Price, $24.00 
No. 1— Height, 6 feet 9 inches; width at base, 22 inches; length, 3 feet 9 inches. Shelves 

for 16 chases in each tier, 48 shelves in all. Weight, 475 Ibs... . . Price, 36.00 
No. 2— Height, 6 feet 9 inches; width at base, 22 inches; length, 5 feet 4 sachin Shelves _ 

for 24 chases in each tier, 72 shelves in all. Weight, 600 Ibs... . . Price, 52.00 











All first-class dealers in printers’ supplies carry our goods in stock. ‘They can be purchased in all large cities of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, England, France, Germany, Australia, South Africa and South America. Ask 
for Hamilton Goods. Look for our stamp and see that you get them. Jt pays to get the best. 


Fu imaeme) THE HAMILTON MEG. CO. 


pial coe Main Office and Factory,. . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 




















Separate Catalogs of Wood Type and Printers’ Furniture 
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| DESIC NERS. 


HIGH CLASS 


ENGRAVERS 


| CATALOG €& BOOKLET ~ 


ILLUSTRATORS | | 


| | 350 DEARBORN STREET | | 


CHICAGO 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


To visit our exhibit in the Liberal Arts Building at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair this year. We are going to have the 
finest display of Paper ever made, and, incidentally, show 
the work of —_ of the best printers and artists in the 
country # a # a 


If you are interested in Fine Paper and Good Printing, we will have 
many things to show you, including Original Drawings, Books, Book- 
lets, Advertising Matter, etc. We are continually getting out new 
lines and there are probably some of these you have not seen. We 


should be pleased to have a chance to talk to you and explain them 


further 


1o ome si 
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MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
H. A. MOSES, Prest. G Treas. 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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ISCUSSING in the North American 
Review certain phases of the Amer- 
ican postal service, and on the whole 
praising it highly, Mr. E. F. Loud, 
of California, gives evidence of his 
shrewd New England ancestry by 
the following sentences: 

“Those who favor the parcels post say that Eng- 
land, France, Germany and other countries have the 
system, and that it works well. That is true, but 
conditions geographically and socially are wholly dif- 
ferent. In these countries, the dense population is 
concentrated and the distances are not great. These 
conditions might make the system practicable and prof- 
itable there, while our conditions would make it 
impracticable and unprofitable here. The officials in 
the countries named do not know whether the parcels- 
post system is profitable or not. I have been credibly 
informed that, so far as England is concerned — and 
that is the only country that attempted to find the cost 
— so long as a separate account was kept of the serv- 
ice, it was found to be conducted at a considerable loss, 
and the only way in which it could be held to be a great 
success was to quit bookkeeping. A government that 
has the taxing power can do this, but an individual 
that has to furnish the resources could not maintain his 
credit long under this method.” 

I am not defending Mr. Loud nor his somewhat 
peculiar attitude toward those who had been enjoying 
second-class mail privileges which he in his capacity 
as chairman of the House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads deemed wise to take from them, or 
at least attempt to do so. Of more interest to me just 
now is the thought so naively put forth that the only 
way it was possible to make a profit was to “ quit 
bookkeeping.” The germ of this disease may have 
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PRINTERS’ BOOKKEEPING. 


BY R. C. MALLETTE, 


been indigenous to Britain — but I doubt it. At any 
rate, American printers were long since inoculated, and 
few of them have ever become immune. 

I suppose that most printers might be roughly sepa- 
rated into two great classes. In one, place those who 
make profits on paper but can’t find them in the bank; 
in the other, those who have none on paper because 
they have no papers or books to show, and who are 
prosperous or depressed as they are able to meet pay- 
roll and pressing bills with ease or with difficulty. 
The former class are the theorists who estimate that 
it ought to take so long to do so much work, and who 
decide that because more time is consumed than was 
allowed in the schedule there must have been some 
untoward circumstances in this particular instance, 
militating against the actual achievement of the result 
that was expected. Optimistic ever, they hold that the 
average will be right, and therewith are content, going 
never to the root of the matter to obtain thus clearer 
understanding of these “untoward circumstances.” 
Herein also those who total cost of all departments and 
receipts from all departments, and take no thought 
whether this or that one can be made to yield greater 
revenue, or whether it were wiser to eliminate some 
features of the plant and give greater attention to those 
where it is shown that profit exists and can be had. 

Of the latter class are those printers who keep no 
books whatever save a blotter in which to record names 
of those who order work and depart without paying 
therefor, or those who have open accounts. These are 
never troubled by such figments as the trial balance 
being three cents out, nor by variance between invoices 
and statements of supply-houses, nor differences in the 
bank balance as shown by check-book stubs and the 
books of the bank. These are trifles light as air. Have 
they not to figure low enough to get the next job that 
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the Rosenschmitz Company gives out? Away with 
bookkeeping ! 

3ut there are others who consort with neither of 
these two great classes, and who figure carefully items 
of production, of labor, of stock, of supervision, and 
all the fixed charges that enter into the cost of a piece 
of printing, and add a percentage to each job as com- 
pleted and entered. These last are in way of being 
enlightened do they but follow this plan to its logical 
conclusion and ascertain just how much it costs them 
in each one of all the various departments through 
which a job must pass ere it can be delivered and 
charged. And here comes danger of following all 
unconsciously the lead of those English statesmen who 
ceased to keep books because they showed a deficit, and 
then went calmly on doing the same work for the same 
inadequate return, piling up the same percentage of 
deficit and loss, but sleeping sound o’ nights because 
the loss was not set forth in parallel columns and 
proper heads! 

Many a printer looks at the balance sheet of pro- 
duction, and the balance sheet of the standing of his 
business as well, with a degree of satisfaction that is 
apparently justified but is really far afield. He does 
not regard it as essential to analyze more closely the 
causes that led to the obtaining of the figures he is 
reading. He sees no reason—rather, it does not 
occur to him to consider the question — why he should 
frequently examine in detail the production, the output, 
the inventory apportionment and the percentage of 
fixed charge which each department bears, to ascertain 
if it is indeed the true proportion, or if it is possible 
to reduce expenses here, increase output there, combine 
or eliminate, to the better building up of the business 
as a whole. He sees that gross sales are so much; 
total cost of production, so much; amount retired for 
depreciation, so much; and the balance, deducting such 
bad bills as he has been unfortunate enough to accu- 
mulate, is net profit. 

Well; so it is, perhaps. But whence comes this 
profit ? 

Few printers worthy the name do less than this in 
regarding the balance sheet of the year. Few do 
more. If there is an uneasy fear lest there be ways in 
which the business does not pay so well as it ought, 
there is ready consolation that nothing really seems to 
be wrong as the figures are set forth, and it does not 
appear wherein betterment could be had. 

Yet it is here that I would have you pause and 
consider. “ The only way in which it could be held 
to be a great success was to quit bookkeeping.” 

I have little doubt there is a certain line of work 
turned out by almost any printer, pick him at random 
if you will, that is either at actual loss or at price so 
low that there is no real profit in it. Possibly it is 
for a favored customer, ‘whose other orders are sup- 
posed to yield the profit legitimate for themselves and 
in addition that lost on the “close” orders — but it’s 
very rarely to be found. Possibly it is because the 
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order was taken once at a certain price and the man- 
ager either has not the courage to raise it, or knows 
that if he attempts to do so the work will be taken 
elsewhere, and does not want to lose it. Possibly it 
is a class of work that is in a sense a “ filler.””. What- 
ever the cause, it is a drag as of dead weight on all 
the output of the shop. There is no better rule for 
printing-house proprietor or estimator than this — 
‘““ Make every job show a profit.” Now, so long as it 
is easy to “ quit bookkeeping,” it is well nigh impos- 
sible to do this. A little loss here, a greater one there, 
will be so hidden in the mass that it may easily escape 
detection even by those who search with eager eyes; 
and how much more when there is little real desire 
to find, or certitude as to the exact nature of that for 
which search is made! 

In a great manufacturing plant every department 
is made to bear its full share — but no more — of the 
burden of equipment and maintenance, and is expected 
to yield a profit over and above that. If it does not, 
one of two things will happen without loss of time or 
further loss of money: the department manager goes, 
or the department is closed. No dead wood there! 

Heroic measures? Oh, no. Business methods, 
merely. Simply the working of the plant to its capac- 
itv. If one plan fails, another must be tried, or the 
department closed and the production of that partic- 
ular article cease. From the standpoint of the econ- 
omist, better this than continued production at loss. 
And this is what is meant when the printer is urged 
to give o’er those kinds of printing that do not yield 
him profit, and concentrate time and energy and men 
to produce those kinds for which he and his plant are 
best fitted and which he can best produce at a profit. 
But he can not know as to which are these delectable 
kinds unless his books are so kept and the items of his 
business so separated as to point the certain finger 





where profit is and why, and where loss exists and for 


what cause. 

Not so long ago I was asked to recommend or 
devise some easy system of keeping a printer’s books. 
I retorted, Yankee-fashion, by asking what books were 
then kept, and how. I was shown a single book, thin 
and consumptive, in which were entered names and 
amounts of such jobs as were not settled for when 
taken. Nothing else. No account of cash orders, no 
list of bills or accounts payable or receivable. Invoices 
were thrust on a pin — seemingly never removed, or 
checked. I asked for a time ticket, He kept no time 
on the work. He worked at the case or press, he had 
good, faithful men, and so, he said, he did not think 
it necessary to bother with that sort of thing. A time 
ticket would be something to tally the men, rather than 
the customer ! 

“But,” said I, “how do you know how much to 
charge a customer, let alone estimate on a job?” 

“Oh, we get it about right, generally, though some- 
times somebody else bids lower. Don’t see how they 
can do it, though.” 

















‘“ Honestly, now, do you know what it actually 
costs you to get out a job—any job—that one you 
are working on now, for instance?”’ 

“Well—no; only at long range. You see, I’m 
pretty busy and I can’t spare the time to look into those 
matters too closely.” 

“Think you are making any money?” 

“Oh, sure; why, I’ve just bought a lot of new 
type, and it’s not nearly so hard to meet rent and paper 
bills and the pay-roll as it. used to be.” 

He has in aggravated form the common idea that 
he is saving money by doing without bookkeeping. 
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good here, even though on the one hand the printer 
is wronging himself and on the other his customer. 
It is not impossible to raise prices and still retain 
customers, though I am free to say that it is not always 
easy; but a little tact and a good deal of patience will 
accomplish wonders along this line. I am not arguing 
that the customer ought always and as a major premise 
to be made to pay more for his printing — simply that 
the printer ought to make a profit commensurate with 
that of other business men whose efforts are no more 
than equal to his. I do not argue that prices need nec- 


essarily be greatly increased. I believe that with elim- 
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HICKORY 


When we read of such a one, in some other city, 
we smile indulgently and idly wonder how long he'll 
last. When we find him in our own city the smile is 
apt to be less indulgent and (such is the perversity 
of human nature) the wonder somewhat more pro- 
nounced. 

But reprehensible as he is in his methods of carry- 
ing on his business, and detrimental to others as he 
must be, he is not so bad as the printer who sees by 
examination of his books that certain work is done 
at less than cost, and yet despite this fact keeps doing 
it at the same insufficient price, soothing his conscience 
by thinking that he is mzking it up some other way. 
Two wrongs never yet made a right, and this holds 
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NUT GAP. 


ination of waste effort and lost time and profitless work 
it may be possible for the average print-shop to make 
a larger percentage of profit at the prices now charged, 
in very many instances; but if there is any further 
increase in cost, whether of material or labor, the sell- 
ing price must be advanced in equal ratio; and upon 
any work not now yielding legitimate revenue the 
increase ought to be made to-day. 

But none of these things can be had at haphazard. 
Mr. Dando is quite right when he says that here and 
there a printer will find it seemingly possible to sell 
composition at a price much below that deemed of 
prime importance by another printer, simply because 
the first one figures total cost or total selling price, and 
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does not go deeply enough into the matter to ascertain 
beyond all doubt whether the price he fixes as the cost 
of composition is actually the cost of that part of the 
work, or whether it does not bear less of the general 
expense or more of the general profit than it should. 
This, he says, is the explanation of the obvious anomaly 
of selling goods below cost and still making money — 
the deficit is made up from the profits of another part 
of the shop not properly credited. 

Perhaps in these cases also it was that 
as a separate account was kept of the service, it was 
found to be conducted at a considerable loss, and the 
only way in which it could be held to be a great 
success was to quit bookkeeping.” 

Don’t “quit bookkeeping!” 


“ce 


so long 
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MAKING A JOB FOR HIMSELF. 


BY LEON IVAN. 


IM SMART, having passed the era of italic quads, 
J type lice and other technical tribulations in a little 
country joint, migrated to the city and, being a pretty 
husky lad, was set to hustling around the rock, where 
he speedily became an expert lithologist. Mr. Camp- 
bell, foreman in the pressroom, used to make his round 
of the machines about four o'clock every afternoon and 
then call up to the composing-room to let them know 
what he would want for the morning and the men 
would have to work overtime nearly every night to 
keep him going. They made lots of dough and every- 
body was satisfied, till Jim became enamored with a 
young lady and, having ditched his dates a couple of 
times, he got into the habit of rubbering around the 
pressroom, asking Mr. Campbell what was needed 
next. He would take the information upstairs (the 
composing-room being on the fourth floor and the 
presses in the basement) in the form of a message from 
Campbell.” The foreman in the composing-room, Mr. 
Shultz, would brook no interference from any one, and 
Jim often got roasted for his trouble, but was generally 
told to hustle the needed forms along. In case of doubt 
about the layout, he would be sent to the bindery to see 
what folder the job was to be locked for. Sometimes 
the binder wanted one job and the pressman another ; 
this necessitated an interview with the manager, who 
would send Jim to the stockroom to see what they had 
there, and then send out the final order. Any one who 
thinks a print-shop runs itself knows little of the pull- 
ing, hauling and scheming that is necessary to keep the 
wheels turning. The foreman in the composing-room 
wants one job shoved along because he needs the type ; 
the binder has hands idle and wants something to keep 
them busy; the pressman hates to tie up his best press 
with a bum run, or to put a good job on a poor press, 
while the stockman wants something that he can handle 
easily. Then, again, a man has to be a good guesser, 
to keep things going. All the O. K.’s but one are in 
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for a certain work; a cut is needed for a second and is 
promised in an hour; the stock for a third is expected 
any minute, and sundry other jobs are in various stages 
of incompleteness. So that one has to take chances on 
which to lock first, as it is discouraging to get a job on 
the press and find you can’t get the O. K. for the miss- 
ing page, while the cut and the stock have come in for 
the others. The pressman usually indulges in profan- 
ity if you make a bad guess and he has to lift a form, 
and the foreman makes remarks about the imbecility of 
people generally. This was the kind of a tangle Jim 
found himself butting into, but in his anxiety not to get 
mixed on his dates with his inamorata he took all the 
blame on himself when things went wrong. And after 
a while it got so if Jim had a job he could not well drop 
to go rubbering, the foreman would call him down for 
not knowing what was wanted and the manager would 
take him to task for not watching things. As Jim had 
no authority from any one, it took about all of his time 
to keep out of trouble, but he did hate to work over- 
time when he had a date, and he exercised all his diplo- 
matic skill to avoid it. Besides, carrying proofs, 
messages and sheets of stock around was easier than 
hustling heavy forms and the abuse all came out in the 
wash. So Jim chose the easier part till he got to know 
how long a job would take to set and the length of time 
it would tie up the press to make ready and run; and 
from having stock criticized by the manager, pressmen 
and feeder he began to get a pretty good idea of the 
value of different varieties of paper. His opinion was 
asked about things till his foreman got jealous and 
fired him, telling the manager Jim had the bighead and 
loafed too much, and he could not use him any longer. 
“Well,” said the manager, “if you can’t use him, I 
can,” and when Jim came for his money Saturday 
night he was reéngaged for a desk in the front office as 
assistant manager at a salary that made his pockets 
bulge when he first handled it. 





DADDY’S DAY-DREAM. 


She has gone, with twenty trunks, down to the sea, 
She has gone and left the hired girl and me — 

Gone and taken Sue and May 

Seven hundred miles away, 
Where the salty breeze is blowing fresh and free. 


She is happy where the bounding billows play, 
Flinging money I have had to earn away. 
She is choosing others’ sons 
For my darling little ones — 
Ah, the younger of them’s twenty-six to-day! 


She has gone, with twenty trunks, down to the sea 
To try to find two sons-in-law for me, 

And while I labor here 

I am pestered with a fear 
From which I vainly struggle to be free. 


She is far away beside the ocean blue, 

With the darlings that we live for, May and Sue — 
Oh when they quit th: shore 
Shall I have to toil for four 

Instead of merely working on for two? 


— Chicago Times-Herald: 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO. VII.— GRAMMAR OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 


A PARAGRAPH published last month needs quali- 

fication. Some personal and geographical names 
have been familiarly used so long that they have fully 
acquired the common plural form, and the paragraph 
referred to did not note this fact. Thus Ptolemies 


is the form for more than one Ptolemy ; the Two 


pes 
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is easily ascertained. Thus, Worcester’s and the 
Webster Unabridged give only one plural for alkali, 
and it is alkalies. The Imperial says alkalies or alkalis. 
Murray’s, the largest of all, says “alkalis, sometimes 
alkalies,” and the Century, the Standard, and the 
Webster’s International all say alkalis or alkalies. 
Present authority supports the shorter form, but many 
people who know orthography fairly well use the other. 

Goold Brown gives lessons on improprieties for 
correction, with examples from the works of various 
authors. He quotes from Wilson’s “ Hebrew Gram- 


A FOREST STREAM, 


Sicilies is the form of that name; we all write of the 
Alleghanies, and some writers mention Antonies and 
Henries. Aside from the few, comparatively, thus 
unquestionably established in the common form, the 
practice most commendable is that stated in our rule, 
as Henrys, Marys, etc. Especially, any such name that 
is almost never pluralized, but might be on occasion (as 
in saying that we know of two Albanys), should not 
have the last syllable changed. 

Various other plural forms are anomalous, not 
being strictly governed by analogy, which is the same 
as saying that similar nouns form plurals according 
to different rules, and in some cases two plural forms 
are equally good. When any doubt is felt, it is 
advisable to consult the dictionary that is accepted as 
authority. That differences occur in the’ dictionaries 


mar” the sentence, “All the ablest of the Jewish 
Rabbis acknowledge it,” and says it is “ not proper, 
because the word Rabbi is here made plural by the 
addition of s only.” But almost everybody spells this 
word rabbis, and most dictionaries utterly ignore the 
form that Brown says is the only correct one. 

In starting to write on this subject of the formation 
of plurals, the intention was, in view of the many con- 
flicts in usage, only to generalize in a summary way, 
and leave most of the details unnoticed; but it has not 
seemed possible to do that satisfactorily. It would, 
however, be impossible to enumerate all of the details 
in the space at command, and it is not to be attempted. 
The details not here treated are at command in the 
dictionaries, and must be left to them. 

Only nouns have thus far been considered in this 
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writing on number. Pronouns are not pluralized by 
mere changes in spelling, but by the use of other words. 

Some nouns and one pronoun present some diffi- 
culty with regard to their number, because there are 
different opinions in regard to them. The pronoun is 
“you,” which is held by the best authorities to be 
plural, although it is used in addressing a single 
person. Webster’s International Dictionary says of it: 
“ Though ‘ you’ is properly a plural, it is in all ordi- 
nary discourse used also in addressing a single person, 
yet properly always with a plural verb.” Noah Web- 
ster, however, is said to have classed the word as a 
singular, and even to have used it with a singular verb. 
Goold Brown calls this a great fault ( and it surely is), 
and names twenty-seven grammarians besides Webster 
who have committed it. 

It would hardly be worth while to say much about 
this here, except for the fact that some people still 
think the pronoun is singular; and even that does not 
remove the subject from among matters merely of 
curious interest. Very few, comparatively, could be 
found now seriously advocating the correctness of 
saying “ You was.” An interesting note on the origin of 
the use of the plural in the singular connection is given 
by Goold Brown, as follows: “ Persons in high stations 
being usually surrounded by attendants, it became, 
many centuries ago, a species of court flattery to 
address individuals of this class in the plural number, 
as if a great man were something more than one per- 
son. In this way the notion of greatness was agreeably 
multiplied, and those who laid claim to such honor soon 
began to think themselves insulted whenever they 
were addressed with any other than the plural pro- 
noun. Humbler people yielded through fear of offense ; 
and the practice extended in time to all ranks of society, 
so that at present the customary mode of familiar as 
well as complimentary address is altogether plural, 
both the verb and the pronoun being used in that form.” 

Some of the doubtful nouns are among those which 
have a plural form, and yet are at least by some people 
treated as singular in number. These must be left for 
fuller consideration in writing about verbs, for it is the 
verb only that is affected in form. But we may here 
note the fact that not all such nouns are questionable 
in this respect. Among those not always treated alike 
are means, news, pains, politics, athletics, gymnastics, 
ethics, mathematics, and other names of sciences. 

Some nouns have the same form in both numbers, 


as deer and sheep. Others, again, may be used as 


plurals without change of form, but are best restricted 
in this use to the collective sense. Such are brick, 
fish, type. We most commonly speak of a load of 
brick, and in so doing of course we mean a load com- 
posed of individual bricks. In speaking of them as a 
number of things it is better to call them bricks. And 
the same is true of fishes, and of types, and of some 
other things. In some of these cases conventionality 
has decreed that no license be taken, as it is considered 
ignorant to speak of two or more deers, sheeps, or 
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grouses, though it would be just as bad to talk about 
two or more horse, dog, lamb, or pigeon. Fortunately, 
most of these distinctions are learned by all of us almost 
unconsciously, without need of explicit instruction. 
One thing that many people find very difficult to 
learn is the fact that some expressions will not submit 
to rule. For instance, there would be no error in 
speaking of a load of bricks or of fishes, since in so 
doing we should merely express the literal plurality 
instead of the massed collection, though these particu- 
lar cases are only slightly indulged. In some senses it 
is equally correct to say either type or types. In gen- 
eral, in fact almost always, the best practice for printers 
is to follow copy. In order to know the exceptions, it 
is an excellent idea for proofreaders to notice particu- 
larly the differences in practice of equally good writers. 
Some proofreaders always change the saying “ politics 
are” to “ politics is.” It should not be done, because 
the plural verb is used by many writers who insist on 
having their own way; but this does not mean that 
others may not use the singular verb, as probably a 


majority do. (To be continued.) 
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THE INTERPOINT BRAILLE TYPES—A 
NOTABLE INVENTION. 


NO. II.— BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


N printing for the blind, substantially the same 
methods are in use as when the first embossed 
book appeared, a hundred and twenty years ago. The 
types are not cast reversed, like ordinary type, but 
exactly as they are to appear in print; they are set 
Hebrew fashion, right to left, and the forms are 
imposed in reverse order. As in ordinary embossing, 
a reverse mold or “ female die”’ has to be made, and 
the work is printed on one side only, on stout, tough 
paper made very wet before printing. It is needless 
to say that books for the blind are bulky, cumbrous and 
heavy, as the characters must be large and the lines 
must stand well apart. In the case of the Braille, mov- 
able types have in some cases been wholly dispensed 
with, and instead of printing one side only, an inter- 
line method has been adopted — that is to say, a full 
blank is allowed between each line of the recto and on 
these spaces the verso lines are impressed. Of course, 
nearly as much space is occupied as if alternate pages 
were blank, but there is the advantage that the lines 
are well separated while a certain amount of space is 
economized in each page, amounting to a considerable 
aggregate in a large book. The cost and bulk of books 
for the blind may be judged from the fact that a Bible 
in Moon’s system occupies sixty-two imperial octavo 
volumes and costs $50; in Braille thirty-nine volumes, 
$25. Part of the economy in space and cost in the lat- 
ter method is attributed to interlining. In 1889, three 
young ladies —the Misses Hodgkins, of Richmond, 
near London, with the assistance of their mother — 
started a magazine in Braille called Santa Lucia, and 








gradually developed quite a large publishing concern, 
the whole evolving from their learning to write the 
system for the benefit of a blind friend. They did not 
use type; the letters were punched by hand on brass 
sheets, the wet paper laid between two plates, and the 
pressure applied in a large Albion press. About nine 
or ten years ago, they were meditating on the intro- 
duction of a type method to save the drudgery of hand- 
work, but no type for the purpose existed in England. 
Their methods were of their own devising. I have not 
lately seen the magazine, though I suppose it still 
exists. JI am sorry to say that the death of their 
mother, and other changes a few years ago, interfered 
to some extent with the Misses Hodgkins in their labor 
of love. 


Had a sheet of Braille print been shown to any 
printer or mechanist a few years ago and the question 
propounded, “ Why are the lines not printed opposite 
each other as in other books, instead of wasting half 
the space?” the reply would probably have been, 
“ Because such a thing is impossible.” Yet it occurred 
to a thoughtful workman — M. Balquette, a stereo- 
typer in the Institution Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles, 
Paris — that though the problem was difficult, it was 
not insoluble, and that if it were solved, it would inci- 
dentally simplify, cheapen and expedite the methods 
in use in more ways than one. If the interline has 
made an appreciable saving in space, might not an 
interpoint system save it all? Having developed his 
plan, he communicated it to the manager, M. Martin, 
who decided that if any one could give effect to the 
idea it would be the ingenious typefounder, Gustave 
Peignot. This gentleman had already triumphed over 
“impossibilities ” in casting the “ cubarithms” used 
by the blind in calculations: cubes like ordinary dice, 
and about the same size, with points in relief on all 
six sides — “ but that is another story.” M. Peignot 
at once grasped M. Balquette’s idea, and was fascinated 
with it. He lost no time in giving it effect. Very nice 
mathematical calculations were required, but these 
were only matters of detail. He had the pleasure of 
seeing the finished types and of testing their efficiency, 
but, I regret to say, passed away before the invention 
had been turned to practical account, and M. Martin, 
the director of the institution, has since followed him. 

When, about June, 1900, I received /’Intermediaire 
des Imprimeurs, giving an account of the invention, I 
was greatly interested. I laid the paper aside to study 
carefully at leisure—and lost sight of it for many 
months. Returning to it again, I wrote to MM. G. 
Peignot et Fils for a few sample type,-as, though I 
found one article and diagrams intelligible enough, I 
could not find many who could realize the method or 
understand it without practical demonstration, and the 
firm obligingly complied with my request. These are 
the “interpoint”’ Braille types for recto and verso 
pages respectively (for a double font is required, the 
type for pages 1 and 4 being of no use for pages 2 and 
3) shown separately and interlocked as in printing. 
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Each type, as may be seen from the illustrations, does 
double duty —it impresses its own special character, 
and acts as female die for the opposite type. The space, 
of course, is an exception — it is a counter-die only. 
Though the types, as to body, oppose each other with 
mathematic exactitude, the character is thrown off the 
center in both directions. Therefore, the recto and 
verso types differ (as may be seen), the countersunk 
depressions and projections 
changing places. As each 
type has the full comple- 
ment of six hollows, it will 
serve as an accurate female 
die for any number of 
points from one to six — 
the paper will not sink in 
unless there is a 
= projection to 
force it in. The 
whole face of 
the type is 26 
points (Didot) by 18, and an examination of the illus- 
tration will show with what accuracy the relations 
have been calculated. 












































The types being perfected, the machine remained to 
be considered, and M. Marinoni, by some inconsider- 
able alterations in his treadle, “1’Utile,” met the case. 
The inking arrangements were removed and the ma- 
chine adapted to accommodate two forms of mathe- 
matic apposition, one on the platen, the other in the 
usual place. The result gives a more beautiful and 
regular embossage than any previous method; justi- 
fication is no longer needed, the work being “ self- 
spacing ”; the preparation of female dies is abolished ; 
one-half of the paper, presswork and binding is saved, 
and the books are reduced to half the bulk and weight. 
The Braille process may be fairly said to hold the field 
at present; the new invention must give it a still 
greater impetus; for curiously enough it can not be 
adapted to any other existing method. It is clear, too, 
that it is adapted to a six-group scheme and no more, 
so that where, as in the Japanese syllabary, the char- 
acters are too numerous, it can not be employed. On 
the other hand, as it can not be built up from smaller 
units, and the types are not reversible, every separate 
character requires its own type in two forms, recto and 
verso (it will be noted that these are distinguished by 
one and two nicks respectively) whereas Braille could 
be composed typographically with a minim of five 
characters and one space, each character being revers- 
ible. 

I think, however, that a unitary modification is possi- 
ble, by which, instead of all-the types being of uniform 
set they might be cast in the proportions of 1, 2 and 3. 
The main point to be observed in printing is to see that 
the pages are locked up in position with perfect accu- 
racy. The slightest defect in this respect, or an error 
in make-up opposing recto to recto or verso to verso, 
would destroy the type. 
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The alphabet of two elements commonly known as 
the Morse alphabet, is dated, I believe, from 1837, 
though the germinal idea, with a remarkable forecast 
of the wide usefulness and adaptability of such a 
scheme, may be found in Lord Bacon’s works and later 
still in the writings of the ingenious Bishop Wilkins. 
It occurred to me long since that, had that alphabet 
been known and used as it is now in telegraphy, helio- 
graphics and lighthouse signs, and nearly every kind 


FIG. 4. 


of signaling, it might even have been preferred by 
Braille to his own plan; not, of course, in the hori- 
zontal fashion in which it is impressed on the tape, 
which is unsuited for either writing or typography, but 
arranged vertically, as in Fig. 5 in the second line of 
the illustration. It would be quite possible, too, to 
print such a system on M. Balquette’s plan, with the 
necessary modifications, and the legibility would prob- 
ably be as great as that of any system yet devised. The 
sole objection to the Braille is the general one, apply- 
ing equally to many systems which have been found 
inferior to it in other respects — that an unnecessary 
multiplicity of alphabets is to be deprecated. The two- 
element alphabet is in world-wide use, and to thousands 


ano} of es cfu cee of ofan cofe ag Jeon | 
; FIG. 5. 


of persons who read by sight is as legible as the roman, 
which has had full trial for tactile reading and has been 
found wanting. But, after all, it need be only the work 
of a few hours to acquire a new alphabet; and it is 
not difficult, with the proper appliances, to write in 
Braille, embossing the characters by hand. The sys- 
tem is widely known in many lands and is in growing 
favor; and when a scientific and satisfactory scheme 
is displacing older and imperfect methods, the sooner 
it becomes universal, the better. And I think it can 
scarcely be doubted that the beautiful inventions of 
M. Balquette, so admirably carried into effect by the 
late M. Gustave Peignot, will tend materially to that 
end. 





UNION LABEL ON POLICEMEN. 


The United Garment Workers of Baltimore are seeking to 
compel the police of Baltimore city to wear a union label. They 
insist that the board of Police Commissioners must not award 
the contract for police uniforms to any firm not using the 
union label. The president of the board takes the legal and 
sensible view that the question is one in which the board can 
not interfere between the contractors and organized labor. In 
view of this impertinent demand by an element connected with 
a body which is attempting through Congressional action in 
the anti-injunction measure to legalize rioting and other crime, 
as an admonition it might be well for the police board to go 
a step further and impress upon this particular body of organ- 
ized labor that the only label for the police force of Baltimore 
to wear is the label of law and order.— Manufacturers’ Record. 
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DISPLAY COMPOSITION.* 
BY FREDERICK FLAGLER HELMER. 

II.— THE SINGLE SERIES, OR HARMONIOUS FACES. 
i> NOT make a job of printing as full of all sorts 

of faces as an old-fashioned photograph album. 
Ill-assorted characters may swear at each other and 
spoil the good effect. ‘One job, one face” is thor- 
oughly proper if the job is small. But a few faces, in 
any event, are all that should be allowed. In display 
you are working upon a very complex problem when 
you simply consider arrangement for the interpreta- 
tion of ideas, let alone the attainment of artistic effect, 
so do not increase your task by multiplying the diffi- 
culties and assuming to handle several styles of type 
together while you are endeavoring to make the job 
have a style of its own. 

It is generally admitted that every job must have 
unity and a style of its own. 

If the job is a booklet, it must be laid out upon a 
consistent scheme of arrangement. There must be a 
uniform body type. There may be distinct type-faces 
for headings and subheadings and titles to illustrations, 
but the same should be used throughout. The pur- 
pose is that the reader shall not be confused and that 
the brochure shall proclaim by the style of its pages, 
as well as by the fact that they are bound together, that 
the booklet treats of an individual subject or of closely 
related matters. 

If it is a space advertisement, the owner certainly 
wants to keep distinct boundaries. A full-page maga- 
zine advertisement must not be mistaken for two half 
pages, or a group of lesser spaces. And a one-inch 


LovE NoT 
TOO MANY FACES 
Even Solomon Failed 
when he 
Set His Head 
upon a 


PLURALITY OF FAVORITES 


FIG. 1 


notice in a newspaper page must not be allowed to get 
lost in a flood of patent medicines or overwhelmed in 
any crush of bargain-sale advertisements. 

While there are several features of display which 
have a good deal to do with making the job hold 
together and appear individual or distinct from its sur- 
roundings, there is nothing that bears so directly upon 
the problem of unity as the restriction of using but one 
type-face or merely a few harmonious styles of letter. 

One face is not a very close restriction when we 
consider that commonly a font provides both caps and 
lower-case, and that without really stretching any 
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point we may bring in italics, both lower-case and caps. 
Thus we have four changes, not considering the varia- 
tion of size to be found in a complete series. 

Size can hardly be said to vary the style, though 
capital and lower-case letters are distinct enough to 
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FIG. 2. 
Set about 1850. 


bring us into controversies as to their proper combina- 
tion in display. (The controverted points will be 
taken up later.) We may even say that for the pur- 
pose of display we can make seven noticeable changes 
with a common roman face (including its italics) as in 
Fig 6. 

This example is not by any means a model of dis- 
play, for the changes are too many for so short a piece 
of composition. It is given only to show how much 
variation can really be gotten out of what may be con- 
sidered a single font. “ Overdisplay,’ as here shown, 
is a serious fault, but we can not deny that there is 
more unity in the above example than in any seven 
lines of Fig. 2— a piece of composition executed in 
the “ reign of terror.” What the purpose of such work 
as this of Fig. 2 might be is hard to say. It would seem, 


though, the compositor had no desire to unfold the 
sense of his copy, but wished only to display his pos- 
session of a great variety of type faces with the pride 
of acollector. Display, when it becomes a gratification 
of the printer’s vanity and stands for nothing but a 
show of his types or (as more commonly to-day) a 
demonstration of his technical ability or even his taste 
for artistic effect, loses its intrinsic value and gives 
reason for the too prevalent belief that it is undignified 
and whimsical. 

Display’s real forte is presentation, not ostentation. 

Naturally the first idea that any single piece of 
composition should convey is that the various lines or 
portions of it are knit together more or less closely and 
relate to one matter. Later lessons will lay stress upon 
the separation or punctuation of copy by means of dis- 
play — the breaking up for the sake of distinctions and 
emphasis — but these considerations must always be 
taken as secondary, or within the principle of unity. 

It is a delicate matter to adjust words in type so as 
to indicate their proper relation—to separate and 
magnify them in order to develop their meaning and 
yet not divide them in such a way as to destroy their 
cohesion. 

A job set in a single series of type will of necessity 
be consistent in style throughout. “One job, one face ” 
is practically an automatic rule: after it is determined 
what face to use there is no need to worry whether one 
line is going to look well beside the next one. Of 
course, this does not settle all concern in regard to the 
final effect of the display, but it relieves a man at least 
upon one point, and that is the harmony of his types. 
Being relieved on one point gives better opportunity to 
carry out the other points successfully. Greater sim- 
plicity is attained both in effect and in fact. There is 
a better foundation on which to build up the structure 
of display, and when a man is fitting together his 
twelve-point lines and eighteen-point lines and six- 
point lines, choosing out and subordinating his words 
or phrases of emphasis, thinking incidentally of balance 
and pattern, the illumination of white space and the 
placing of ornamentation, his calculations do not have 
to be readjusted at every step on account of changes 
in the style of letter. 

However, it would be extreme to hold to the prin- 
ciple “one job, one face” under all circumstances. 
There are cases where the contrasts shown in Fig 1, 
although they give noticeable distinctions, are still not 
strong enough. And again, there is sometimes danger 
that variation of size may be overworked. It will not 
do to let type display become monotonous. It must 
be attractive, sprightly, full of many devices in order 
not to jade the interest of the reader. 

Unity does not depend upon the restriction of type 
to one face. Certain faces, often very unlike, are known 
to look well together, and these may act as foils one 
of another, like friendly beauties, showing off each 
other’s characteristics to real advantage with no slight- 
ing of their own attractions. And, further, there are 

















other faces which have such a likeness, despite indi- 
vidual peculiarities, that the family relationship brings 
them naturally into company. Of these latter we may 
instance as an example, Jenson Heavy Face and Jen- 
son; or, again, Title and Modern Roman; or, as fre- 
quently used, though not so agreeable in comparison, 
DeVinne with Old Style Roman. 

On the other hand, perhaps the most pleasing 
example of contrasting harmony, and at the same time 
a very popular combination, is that represented by 
Priory Text and Caslon, as in Fig. 3. 

There is a richness of effect where the Priory and 
Caslon are mingled. The black-letter emphasizes the 


Chorough Acquaintance with 4 FEW FACES is 
better than A SLIGHT ACQUAINTANCE with MANY 


Fic. 3 


simplicity of the roman and the roman enhances the 
dignity and beauty of the black-letter. A little of the 
latter is all that is needed; beware of much of it! 
Priory, or some such black-letter, when used with 
Old Style Antique, produces more of a medieval effect. 
The combination is a trifle heavy —agreeable but 
sedate (Fig. 4). Strong contrast, the antithesis almost 
of black and. white, occurs when Post or Blanchard is 
set with an Old Style Roman, yet the rugged individu- 
ality of the letters in each of these styles makes a bond 
between them (Fig. 5). Old Style Antique with Old 
Style Roman gives a less violent contrast, as well as a 
very pleasing one, and together they make an attractive 
page, the former used for headings, the latter for body 
matter. Tudor may be placed acceptably with Jenson. 
Bradley has even served effectively in panel arrange- 
ment with Old Style Antique (Fig. 6). There are 
many other excellent combinations, especially among 
new faces, which the 
foundry specimen sheets 
frequently suggest. 
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dom be allowed to move in the society of the recog- 
nized leaders; they must associate only with their own 
kind. A fancy letter, with quirks and queernesses, on 
general principles should be tabooed; it has nothing 
in common with the faces we need to use as body let- 
ters, and would not be a satisfactory body letter itself. 
In a small job, however, such a face, even though 


_fancy and queer, when used all by itself may possibly 


produce good effect ; but trouble is likely to arise when 
you try to put it with anything else. The insistence of 
type-faces upon proper association is stronger than the 
observance of the “ color line” in the South. 

And, again, even when you find two faces that can 
be made to associate agreeably, remember the intro- 
duction of still another means that the third must 
harmonize with each of the two, and a fourth-comer 
has to have such remarkable fitness that it will go well 
with each of the other three. 

Judgment as to harmony is a matter of taste; it 
can not be determined fully by catalogue and rule. If 
a man is not certain of his own taste, let him choose 
some one of whose taste he feels positive the public 
approves and then employ such combinations as this 
master uses. This is not necessarily servile imitation, 
but a means of study, and in time good taste will be 
acquired. 

This idea of employing few faces may be wisely 
carried farther and applied as a principle even to the 
entire work of an office as well as to a particular job. 
Type-faces are tools, and it is the practical workman 
with a few tools who outdoes the efforts of the faddish 
amateur equipped with every possible device to be pur- 
chased. There are woodcarvers in Switzerland who do 
beautiful and marvelous things with only one instru- 
ment —a single knife. But such a man knows his 
knife. He can handle it with absolute freedom and 
certainty, as he might not a whole set of chisels and 
gouges. It takes much practice to gain facility with a 
tool, and the question is, of how many instruments 
can a man be the master. 

Analogously, there is a limit to the number of type-— 
faces a compositor can be familiar with and handle 
successfully. It is better to be master of work in Caslon 
and Old Style Antique and a few accessory faces than 
to attempt work in all the latest productions of the 
type foundries. It is better to be able to produce 
variety of effect with one face than to keep repeating 
an unoriginal style of work in different faces. 

It is worthy of notice that there are presses under- 
taking the highest class of book printing and-special 
artistic typography that have chosen a distinct face of 
type of their own, using it quite to the exclusion 
of others, for instance, the Village Press, using Mr. 
Goudy’s newly designed letters, and the Cheltenham 
Press responsible for the popular Cheltenham type. 
And were there not but two faces used in the Kelm- 
scott Press — the “ Troy ” and the “ Golden ”? 

Of course, every printer understands that restric- 
tion as to face means full provision as to size and 


































































quantity, so that one series can meet all requirements. 
It is a shame to resort to old, discarded fonts for 
merely “ something of the right size.” For such an act 
the printer may apologize to himself, or even to “ the 
man who pays,” but the job will not carry the apology 
with it so as to beg excuse for its fault in the eyes of 
readers. 

A word would best be said here about the choice 
of appropriate faces or styles that seem related to the 
character of the job. Offhand, one would say use 
heavy type for hardware advertisements and dainty 
type for silverware advertisements; a real estate cir- 
cular might be pretty black (apropos of the earth), 
while a circular on cut glass ought to be set in a type 
that is light and clear-cut. But these analogies are 
superficial. The type should rather be chosen to suit 
the reader than the object. Naturally, this puts upon 
the printer some of the responsibility of an advertising 
man, but the printer must be something of everything 
these days. 

It is true that heavy letters often have a certain 
dignity and incontrovertible aspect, that light-faced 
letters suggest pleasure, or the moment’s interest, and 
appeal to those who dread being bored. But, after all, 
it depends upon the compositor to bring even these 
features out. People can be thoroughly bored with dis- 
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play in light faces, and it is even possible to drag down 
the dignity of black-letter and to make sober-faced 
gothic do foolish stunts. 

The strongest associations we get as to the rela- 
tion of type-faces to business seem to be in their repre- 
senting the work of certain printers or standing for 
certain national advertisers’ type styles. If you under- 
take, by examination of many specimens, to discover 
what type is commonly used for any particular line of 
business, you will discover that printers disagree, and 
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by good composition a host of different faces are made 
equally appropriate. 

It is not necessary to have on hand a great many 
styles of type in order to have faces appropriate for 
all customers. Leg- 
ible type appeals to 
every When 
you set an adver- 
tiser’s work aimed 
for a certain class 
of readers and 
want the composi- 
tion itself to convey 
a certain impression 
of honest declara- 
tion, or elegant dig- 
nity, or graceful 
brevity, or astound- 


ing importance, as_ | 
one end to another — use 
the copy suggests, | 


you will endeavor | it and your trip across 
to compass the | the continent will be a 
matter by all the | continual pleasure. 
devices of display, 
not just by the | 
choice of faces. | 
The faces play | 
their part, but that | 
part is rather to | 
present things leg- meek 

ibly and maintain 

unity (through their harmony) than to suggest any 
particular line of business by the character of their 
design. 
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THE NEWSPAPER MAN. 


He seldom is handsome or natty, 

And has none of the charms of the dude; 
Is oft more abstracted than chatty, 

And sometimes unbearably rude. 


He courts us, then slights us and grieves us, 
As much as he possibly can: 

He kisses us, loves us and leaves us, 
This perfidious newspaper man. 


Our mothers won’t have him come calling, 
He’s no earthly good as a “ catch”; 
His morals (they say) are appalling, 
His finances usually match. 


He’s rollicking, reckless, uncaring, 
Lives but for the hour, the day; 

He’s dangerous, dubious, daring, 
Not fit for a husband, they say. 


But somehow we girls are forgiving, 
Perhaps he but needs us the more 

Because he goes wrong in the living 
And knows the old world to the core. 


So we pass up the dude and the schemer, 
Who lead in society’s van, 

And cherish the thinker and dreamer 
Enshrined in the newspaper man. 


M. Hemstreet in the Blue 


Magazine. 


— Marie 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DIE-CUT PRINTED NOVELTIES. 
NO. I.— BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 
HE increased rivalry among advertisers in their 
efforts to exceed each other in solving the prob- 
lem of how best to attract public attention, has opened 
a broad field for profit to the printer with original 
ideas. Just now the die-cut printed novelty seems to 
be a popular means of catching the public eye. Attract- 
ive devices of this kind are used by almost every adver- 
tiser who depends upon the mails as the medium for 
conveying publicity. A few illustrations of clever die 
patterns, with suggestions on the making of die forms, 
are, therefore, opportune. When scoring and die- 
cutting are applied to the making of original conceits 
in envelopes, folders, booklet covers and other printed 
novelties, the opportunities for diversity are almost 
unlimited. 

Fig. 1 illustrates an ingenious die-cut souvenir of 
the Illinois Press Association Convention, held at 
Cairo, Illinois, some time ago. The novelty was made 
up in the shape of a pyramid with a silk cord attach- 
ment, to be suspended from the buttonhole of the coat 
lapel. The printed announcement appeared on all three 
sides and on the base of the pyramid, and the whole 
was at once appropriately suggestive of Cairo (Egypt), 
Illinois. Four impressions were required to make the 
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FIG. I. 
Courtesy J. E. Chapler, Inland Type Foundry. 


job ready for folding. The runs consisted of the type 
form, two forms of scoring rules and the die form. 
No glue was used in the folding, and, in fact, by dis- 
playing a little ingenuity in the making of patterns, 
almost any kind of carton, envelope or folder can be 
cut from a single sheet and folded into permanent 
shape, possessing durability equal to the pasted article. 
In the accompanying illustrations, light lines repre- 
sent the scoring rules and the heavy lines show the 
arrangement of the steel rules for the die form. 

Fig. 2 is a good example of the possibilities in scor- 
ing and die-cutting when applied to the manufacture 
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of simple articles for every-day use, that are valuable 
in many ways, aside from their merit as advertising 
novelties. It is within the scope of any printer with the 
ordinary facilities of the smallest job-office to produce 
articles of this nature, and it is undoubtedly a field for 
ample profit, if handled properly. This is a card case 
and a card holder combined. It supplies a method of 
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FIG. 2. 


keeping cards clean and in neat arrangement for ready 
reference. 

It will be best to use a tough bristol board for the 
leaves of the card holder. In jobs of this kind, scoring 
rules and die-cutting rules can be run at one impres- 
sion. The arrangement of the die-cutting rules in this 
pattern permit the insertion of business and name 
cards of almost every size. A line for an address, 
printed on the bottom margin of each leaf, will en- 
hance the value of the holder, in that it saves cards 
without addresses printed thereon from being muti- 
lated with writing. A dozen or fifteen pages of this 
kind, stapled together at the stub, and encased in a 
neat cover, will make an inexpensive and useful adver- 
tising device. A small pocket for your own cards can 
also be easily arranged in the inside of the back cover. 
This same idea can be embodied in the make-up of 
printers’ sample-card cases, etc., making a neat and 
handy article for the solicitor. In making up ordinary 
scoring and die forms that admit of simple justifica- 
tion, such as perpendicular, horizontal and parallel 
rule forms, they can be quickly built with the furni- 
ture and spacing at hand. In making up the more 
difficult combinations of rule, however, it is always 
advisable to transfer your pattern to a space-high 
board and saw out your necessary justifying furniture. 
Even this kind of justification is possible in many pat- 
terns of envelopes, folders, etc., where it is desired to 
cut out circular and eccentric openings, make diagonal 
incisions for the admission of novel closing clasps, 
and where scoring and die-cutting rules of various 
shapes and lengths must be placed at many angles all 
over the form. 

An ingenious and labor-saving method for making 
up such forms may be described as follows: In the 
first place, make a careful drawing of your pattern, 
cutting all incisions, odd shapes, etc., and then carefully 
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fold the entire pattern into the desired form you intend 
to produce. See to it that all folds, infolds, laps, inserts 
and incisions fit perfectly. Experimenting along this 
line will often evolve very catchy novelties. Having 
correctly completed your pattern, you will be in posi- 
tion to get the proper lengths for the various rules 
necessary to complete the form. After cutting the rules 
and bending them into the various shapes, secure a per- 
fectly level ink slab and lay your chase upon it. Put in 
all the necessary furniture and quoins needed in the 
lock-up, leaving a perfectly square opening in the center 
of the form about the size of the sheet required for the 


with enough water so that the whole mixture will be of 
a consistency that will easily permit of its being poured 
into all the open space surrounding the rules. Pour 
in enough to fill all the open space to about space-high. 
Pour right over the wax coating, as the latter will not 
interfere a particle. Before the mixture is entirely set 
you will be able to apply enough pressure to the quoins 
to make raising of the form possible. Stand your chase 
on end and scrape off the wax that may still remain 
under the rules, and then, as quickly as possible, plane 
down the form very carefully. Try all the rules with 
your fingers, and if any of them appear a little loose 
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job. Next melt some beeswax and pour it in this 
opening to the depth of, say, about one-eighth of an 
inch. After this coating of wax has cooled, transfer 
your pattern to its surface by carefully tracing the out- 
lines with a darning-needle or any sharp-pointed instru- 
ment. You will now be able to readily push the various 
pieces of rule into the wax in their correct positions in 
the form. Be very careful that the rules all stand up 
perpendicularly and that they are not off their feet. 
With a little care it will be possible to press a proof into 
a thin sheet of French folio with the proof planer as 
the form now stands. To insure accuracy and to avoid 
the accompanying difficulties encountered, should you 
make a mistake, it will be best to cut out and fold up 
this proof, that you may be sure you are right. This 
done, you are now ready to make your form perma- 
nent. Mix the necessary quantity of plaster paris 
with binders’ paste (starch or flour paste) reduced 


on account of the planing, it will be well to daub a little 
more of the composition around the top of the rules. 
All of this can be accomplished in very little time and 
the process will be found to be a decidedly more profit- 
able method than attempting to make difficult justifi- 
cations with quads and metal furniture. Next cut small 
mortises into the solidified composition at all the open 
places between the rules and insert therein small pieces 
of cork stoppers, so that they will project about four 
points higher than the rules. It is not necessary that 
the height of the pieces of cork be regulated to an 
extreme exactness. The purpose of the corks will be 
to release the cut-out portion of the sheet, in die-cut- 
ting, from the waste scraps, which will fall under the 
press. 

That your die form will cut perfectly clean, it is 
necessary that a smooth sheet of brass be placed back 
of the tympan—the back of an old, discarded job 
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galley will fill the purpose admirably. After making 
your trial impression, should there appear places that 
are not perfectly cut, a little filling of these places in 
the rules will remedy the defects. 
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HOW TO BUY SPACE. 


BY CHAS. S. ANDERSON. 


M* STIRLING, you'd better go up and see Dave 

Mason this morning. He telephoned a little 
while ago that he wanted to make a contract for three 
months, and I said I’d have you see him.” 

Thus said “the old man” to me, his advertising 
man. We were running a daily in a river town where 
times were hard. Dave Mason was pretty nearly the 
whole thing in that section of the State. He owned an 
immense jobbing and retail store in the county seat, 
five miles from our town and only half its size; he was 
president of a bank in his town and vice-president of 
a bank in our town; he owned the electric-light plant, 
gas-works, water-works and most of the stock of the 
trolley line that connected the two towns. 


Dave was quite a personage, in fact, and I hoped 
to land him for a nice fat contract; we certainly did 
need the money. 

When I was shown into Mr. Mason’s private office, 
he lost no time in getting down to the matter in hand. 
He knew what he wanted, and how to get it. 

“Mr. Stirling, what’s your best figure — check 
with the order — for two columns three times a week 
for three months, each ad. to run twice — space three 
columns wide and two-thirds deep? Check with the 
order, mind?” 

It didn’t take me long to figure that: 13 weeks — 3 
times a week — 2 columns at a time — 78 columns — 
dollar’n a half a column—$117. But I knew he 
expected a big cut, so I mentally made it a dollar a 
column. Then I knocked off the $3, for cash with 
order. 

“Mr. Mason, I'll make the contract the way you 
specify for seventy-five dollars.” (I hoped to get part 
of that to apply on my back salary.) 

Dave just laughed —a pleasant little laugh that 
somehow didn’t seem to cheer me up very much. Then 
he said: ‘‘ Give you fifty dollars.” 

I got up and reached for my hat. “ Not me, Mr. 
Mason. Seventy-five dollars is the lowest limit.” 

“Hold on, now, Stirling; you’d better take it.” 

“T’m d d if I will, Mr. Mason.” 

“Old John will.” (Old John was my boss.) 

“Old John may if he wants to; I won't.” 

“Well, you go and see what he says about it, any- 
way; I'll stick to my offer.” 

Back at the office, ‘“‘ Old John ” turned in his chair 
as I tramped angrily in. 

“ Did y’ git it?” 

“Get nothing! What d’you think that old hog had 
the nerve to offer me? Fifty dollars for two columns 
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three times a week for three months!” And I detailed 
the circumstances. 

“ Old John ” looked thoughtful for a couple of min- 
utes. Then he said, as he squinted one eye at me 
through the haze of stogie smoke, “ Guess you better 
take him up.” 

“ Give him all that at that price?” 

“Yep.” 

I had soldiered a little in my time— enough to 
have learned to obey an order from duly constituted 
authority. So it was me back to Dave's. 

“ You’re mad, ain’t you, Stirling?” he said. 

“You know I’m mad.” 

“Well, never mind; that’s all right. Smoke this 
while you fix up that contract. I knew you’d be back 
after it.” 

There was nothing else to be done, so I “ fixed it 
up ” as instructed, and Dave handed me his check for 
fifty dollars. (It would have been good for fifty thou- 
sand.) Then he said again: “I knew you'd be back 
after it.” 

“How did you know? Why were you so sure?” 
I asked. 

“T’'ll tell you why,” said Dave; “Old John’s got 
a note for fifty dollars coming due at my bank day 
after to-morrow.” 

I have always admired Dave for his charitable for- 
bearance on that occasion. A mean man would have 
made us run that ad. six times a week for six months, 
with daily changes, all for that same fifty. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PRINTER’S OMNISCIENCE. 


BY STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN. 


i: 

Said the Merchant’s Senior Partner: ‘‘ What we need is printed matter, 
Though the kind we ought to issue is a thing that puzzles me; 
Whether postal-cards or hand-bills for the hare-brained boys to scatter — 
I’ll be jiggered if I’m certain what the printed stuff should be.” 

Then the Merchant spake in pity (though respectfully and kindly) 
Saying: ‘“ Why disturb the brain beneath your lofty silken lid? 
There is one who can prevent our going at the matter blindly — 
We will leave it to the Printer.”” And they did. 


II. 
Said the Merchant’s Senior Partner: ‘‘ Since he’s told us what to issue, 
Let’s decide as to the stock that we should have it printed on; 
There are countless grades of paper, clear from pasteboard down to tissuc, 
And my notions (if I’ve ever had a notion) all are gone.” 
Once again the Merchant chid him, in apologetic manner, 
For attempting such a problem with solution deeply hid; 
And he said: ‘‘ We’ll simply leave it to that sapient master planner — 
We will leave it to the Printer.” And they did. 


Ill. 
Step by step they faltered onward — did this Merchant and his Partner, 
Leaving all things to the judgment of this wily man who knew; 
And the Printer treated each of them just like a kindergartner 
Till he’d pulled their big experiment in advertising through. 
Then he sent his bill for printing —all his other work was gratis — 
And they paid it, duly kicking to the bill-collecting kid. 


_ Then they said: ‘‘ Suppose we’ve missed it and our customers berate us — 


We will lay it to the printing!’ And they did. 
IV. 
Said the Merchant’s Senior Partner: ‘‘ Much to my surprise I’m finding 
That the money we expended on that printer-chap of yours 
Was a crackajack investment and has kept our mill a-grinding, 
For the customers are flocking thick and thicker to our doors.” 
Said the Merchant: ‘So I told you. It was I who recommended, 
And the thing has thus succeeded ’cause you followed as I bid. 
We have made a scad of money and the harvest’s not yet ended — 
Let us leave it to the Printer! ’”’ Think they did? 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


RINTERS must be the recruits to fill the ranks of 

machine operators, until such time may come 

that outsiders can obtain adequate training in hand 

composition and drilling in the canons of the art of 
printing. 





NTAGONISM is the normal attitude between the 
composing-room and the pressroom, and in large 
establishments where there are more subdivisions the 
latent antagonism is qualified only by the personality 
of the workers and the degree of dependence of one 
department on another. To establish toleration and 
a spirit of concession, while deprecating the imputa- 
tion of unworthy motives, is a task that confronts 
every superintendent or employer, and these will be 
successful in proportion only to their own breadth of 
character. 





6 HE hand compositor is not passing —he has 
passed,” is the somewhat sweeping assertion 
recently ascribed to a well-known printer. There is 
color for this pessimistic view, for it can not be denied 
that the emulation that not very long ago animated the 
printing-office force has been qualified by a “ what’s- 
the-use ” feeling due to the overshadowing influence 
of the machine. The most capable of the hand com- 
positors are now machine operators or are waiting for 
the chance to learn to manipulate the keys, and as the 
new era advances it is questionable if the changed 
conditions will not demand more specific and direct 
methods of educating apprentices. 





URING this month —on Mav 18, to be exact — 

the International Typographical Union will, for 

the fourth time, elect its officers by popular vote. 
Previously to 1898 the officials were selected by con- 
ventions, and the elections, including the incidental 
wire-pulling, were the principal events of those annual 
junkets. Marking his ballot for president was the 
zenith of delegatorial power. That act consummated, 
the delegate began to assume something like normal 
proportions —in the eyes of the aspiring candidates 
at least —as an individual, and the convention got 
down to work, grinding out fearfully and wonderfully 
made legislation that puzzled members and employers 
alike and kept the officers explaining and elucidating 
until another “ most important gathering in the history 
of the craft ”— that is what is always said of a con- 
vention when spoken of in the future — rolled round. 
The anomaly of a convention with limited powers and 
representing but a minority of the membership electing 
officers gave way for the more democratic method of 
selection by popular vote. Notwithstanding agitation 
for a return to the old system, there is little likelihood 
of a change. Bodies of men are not more prone to 
surrender power than are individuals, and as the mem- 
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bers alone can effect a change, there is little probability 
of their voting away an important prerogative to the 
tender keeping of a few glib union politicians. 





A DEMURRER. 


T is regrettable that some men are unable to discuss 
a question in which they are directly interested or 
about which they feel deeply without aspersing the 
motives of their opponents. This is characteristic of the 
recent convert to a cause, and in discussing the labor 
question is found frequently to be the case with men 
who have not watched the march of events. If these 
men had kept an eye on what has been going on at 
their doors, much that now shocks them as_ being 
abnormal or phenomenal would be seen to be normal, if 
not desirable, in the circumstances. The most earnest 
students of modern industrialism concede they are but 
seekers after truth and knowledge, so there must be 
sufficient ground to permit of opposing controversialists 
giving each other credit for sincerity. Had they been 
observant, these awakening ones would at least know 
that in few cases in disputes between employers and 
employes has either side a monopoly of right, justice 
or logic. 

When men become blinded by passion or prejudice 
and so far forget the amenities of discussion as to 
impute base motives to those who differ from them, it 
behooves those who have been close observers, and 
therefore possess a glimmer of the truth, to display 
caution, patience and magnanimity, for the unbridled 
tongue is the fecund mother of useless trouble and 
heavy burdens. At all events, that is the attitude we 
desire to assume toward “ Anon,” whose letter is 
printed on another page and who accuses a contributor 
to these columns of (1) “being subsidized by the 
unions ” and (2) of writing pro-union articles to suit 
the ‘small policy of THE INLAND PRINTER to hold the 
union subscriptions.” To those who know, the first 
assertion will provoke a smile. There is probably no 
better known union printer in America than the con- 
tributor in question. For nearly eight years he was 
president of the International Typographical Union, 
and has ever been active in the management of any 
local union of which he happened to be a member. He 
is one of the most popular printers in the country, and 
enjoys to an unusual degree the respect of employers, 
not excluding those with whom he came in sharp con- 
flict during his administration, which covered a period 
embracing the panic, the introduction of machines and 
the inception of the nine-hour workday. To our mind, 
the fact that in wage disputes — though the paid advo- 
cate of the men — individual employers and associa- 
tions of them have of their own volition selected him 
as arbiter, is high testimony to his integrity. This con- 
tributor’s enemies have not been quiet ones, and he has 
been accused of many offenses, but his rugged honesty 
is admitted by every rational critic. We feel sure 


“ Anon” will, on reflection, concede the absurdity of 
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his suspicion that such a man is subsidized by the 
unions or could be employed to write articles contrary 
to his convictions. 

The article at which “Anon” takes special um- 
brage —‘“‘ The Open-shop Policy ”— was printed for 
the purpose of showing how some journeymen regarded 
that question, as the opening sentence stated. To our 
mind, the article was timely and an instructive illustra- 
tion of what it purported to be. At this time, when 
efforts are being made to force the open-shop issue, is 
it not a distinct advantage to all to know how repre- 
sentative union men view it? The prudent proprietor 
looks at all sides of a question before coming to a 
decision, and we do not think that safe rule should be 
ignored when a complex phase of the labor question is 
under consideration. If it is, some one must pay the 
price. If, however, his objection is that our columns 
are open to the workers, then we will have to agree 
to disagree, for it is our conception of our duty to 
shed as much light on the matter as possible and to let 
the worker be heard. “ Hamlet” without the Prince 
would be a cogent and sensible production as compared 
with a discussion of the open shop with the employe or 
the union eliminated. Irrespective of what some may 
wish, these are factors — important factors — and it is 
impossible to ignore them. 

It had not been our intention to refer to the matter 
again, but “ Anon’s” note seems to make necessary a 
restatement of THE INLAND PRINTER’Ss position on the 
labor question. First and foremost, it is not the 
spokesman of any faction, but is for the welfare of the 
whole craft, and believes that can best be secured and 
conserved by the maintenance of an honorable and satis- 
fying peace between employers and employes. In 
furtherance of this policy, we requested the offending 
contributor to place his views before the craft because 
he had been a conspicuous instrument in bringing about 
the era of peace the printing-trade has recently enjoyed. 
We know he has ever been the earnest advocate of 
collective bargaining and believe he is exceptionally 
well qualified to speak on those practices of employers 
which stand in the way of peace, as well as on the 
union policies which are provocative of strife. That 
he has the courage of his convictions and does not spare 
his own organization when he deems it wrong, his 
articles in these columns bear witness. THE INLAND 
PRINTER is for peace because it believes that policy to 
be the right one. To those cynical ones who must be 
shown a dollars-and-cents reason for every purpose in 
life, we beg to say that a trade journal is successful 
just in proportion as the craft is prosperous. THE 
INLAND PRINTER seeks to aid the workman in becom- 
ing more skilful and more productive, and does what it 
can toward enhancing the managerial ability of employ- 
ers. That development may not be retarded along these 
lines it is necessary that the craft enjoy a reasonable 
degree of contentment and harmony, which, as the his- 
tory of great industries shows, can best be maintained 
by collective bargaining, which involves the organiza- 
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tion of both elements. Conditions prove that the great 
majority of workers in the trade are— wisely or 
unwisely — committed to the policy of transacting their 
business through the mediums of unions, which may be 
made engines of discord and excellent striking ma- 
chines, but can and, we believe, should be utilized for 
better purposes. THE INLAND PRINTER regards trade 
unions as a necessary evil that can not be obliterated, 
and it would not destroy them if it could. Fairly 
treated and well managed, they prevent rather than 
encourage strikes. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, being intensely practical, is 
a journal of the present and is not, therefore, specially 
concerned as to the genesis or ultimate of the trades- 
union movement. Its paramount office is to be non- 
partisan, give all shades of thought a thorough venti- 
lating, and advise its clients as to the best manner of 
meeting the situation confronting them. It is not part 
of this journal’s duty to speculate on whether this or 
that move will lead to a socialistic or anarchistic state 
of society five or six centuries hence, or discourse on 
whether the Union Carters threw stones or the Amal- 
gamated Vestmakers “made faces” at or pulled the 
hair of some feminine “ scabs.” But it is its plain duty 
to do what it can toward opening the way to an ami- 
cable disposition of the problems in hand. Wage and 
kindred disputes are at bottom business differences, and 
should be settled in a business-like way. Vituperation 
from one side and sneers from the other — the stock- 
in-trade of partisan organs — will not conduce to that 
end, so THE INLAND PRINTER aims to be a forum where 
all can meet and become acquainted with each other’s 
views expressed in courteous and fitting terms. 

In pursuance of this program, those who wish to 
let the light shine on the dark places in practical ques- 
tions are assured that they may do so. “ Anon” is 
not only welcome but invited to say his say, but he is 
admonished to remember that when a publication has 
decided on a line of policy on a broad question, it must 
hew to the line and not be swayed by what a hundred 
or a thousand subscribers may wish or one or a dozen 
advertisers desire. Character and backbone are as 
necessary to a trade journal as to an individual. With- 
out them there can be neither the useful purpose nor 
the influence which is life. If it were without an 
elevating, useful mission, THE INLAND PRINTER could 
not have lived the life it has. If it should descend to 
the low level “ Anon ” evidently believes it occupies, it 
might lose many subscribers and some patrons, and 
yet be capable of inflicting injury, but it would be 
bereft of influence for good, and deservedly so. 





NITSKI. 


Said the Japanese Admiral Togo, 
To the Russian Admiral Volganovoremyanishninevgorodovskivitchivogo,* 
“Tf you think you can chew 
Up the guileless Manchu, 
You will jolly soon find it is no go.” 


[* Pronounced “ Vogo.’’] — Kobe Herald. 
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THE VALUE OF REPUTATION. 


ORE valuable to the printer than tons of type or 
scores of priceless presses is that intangible 
thing known as reputation. Chiefest of assets though 
it is, it can not be shown on books nor computed at the 
casting-up of annual schedules of profit and loss. It 
can be bought or sold, it will pass by succession, but 
so personal is it in its very nature that neither he who 
sells nor he who buys or succeeds can be assured that 
it will remain a part of the business that has held it 
hitherto. Whether it remains, whether it betakes itself 
to one who has left the old plant for new scenes, 
whether it vanishes utterly, may depend on many 
things, but will finally determine by that inherent quality 
which differentiates one man from all his fellows and 
which we know as the personal equation. So elusive 
a thing it is, and so tricksy, that one frequently is 
unaware that his plant has attained a “ reputation ” 
until it is brought home forcibly by circumstances 
from without. Again, he may fondly hug to his bosom 
the belief that he is in fullest enjoyment and possession 
of this most desirable addendum long after it has flown. 
And this holds good whether this reputation be such 
as will redound to the credit and the profit of him who 
has it or whether it be otherwise. For what is it that 
gives a printer the “ reputation” he has, or his shop 
possesses, among those who patronize him or avoid 
him? On the one hand, perhaps, brilliancy in designing 
and thoroughness in executing special or unusual mat- 
ters; a general excellence in every detail, aggregating 
in the completed work a high plane of perfection; 
accuracy in detecting and correcting errors of whatever 
nature; celerity in delivering rush orders; facilities 
for producing a certain class of work not possessed by 
other printers. On the other hand, a general reputa- 
tion for doing work cheap; for being careless with 
proofs; for neglecting the minor matters that really 
make the major matter of the adaptability of the work 
for the purpose for which it was intended. 

And as this reputation, however originating and 
however sustained, becomes more and more -firmly 
attached to this printer and that, the work of the com- 
munity is divided along lines of cleavage similar to 
the divergent reasons outlined above. Even firms of 
smaller size will be found to divide their work, giving 
the cheaper class to the printer who will produce that 
at cheapest rate, without regard to quality, and will 
reserve for him whose output has a known standard 
of excellence the grades concerning which there is 
desire to obtain better work — distinctive work — and 
willingness to pay a reasonable price for it. 

But yet, having acquired this reputation, let the 
printer beware lest he lose it. So soon as he sits down 
to serene contemplation of ‘the fruits of his efforts, 
in the pleasing belief that what has been hardly won 
will easily continue, so soon is he in danger of loss, 
partial or total. A matter comparatively small may 
suffice to place a printer in the company of those envied 
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ones whose reputations seem secure, nor will it appear 
that he is to be easily dislodged. Unless he continues 
to make manifest his fitness for the place he has won, 
however, it will not be long ere he is known by his 
absence. So hard is it to live up to one’s reputation! 

A considerable buyer of printing, one whose taste 
is excellent as his requirements are exacting, said but 
lately that he found increasing difficulty in obtaining 
the class of work he desired, either in the great cities 
or in the smaller shops that are to be found in increas- 
ing numbers in the provincial towns. When I pressed 
him for reasons, it appeared that there was defect in 
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a reputation by any print-shop. To this should be 
added a further word. A reputation once gained, so 
it be a reputation for doing, say, some one class of 
printing better than any one else can do it, and there 
will be a steady and logically increasing stream of 
customers bringing that class of work to that printer. 
And by that very fact will the printer be spurred to do 
more and better of that one thing in which he is known 
to excel. The influence of his mind upon the work, 
and the reciprocal influence of the work upon his 
mind, can not fail to be of increasing benefit to both. 


KR. C. M. 
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designing and in carrying out the designs —a haste 
that inclined to waste of harmonies, a tendency to pass 
as satisfactory that which was merely “ good enough ” 
in the sense of being not directly bad; in other words, 
a superficiality that seemed not so much due to “ com- 
mercialism ”’ as to plain heedlessness. 

Something of truth there is in these strictures, but 
they are, as it seems to me, rather too severe. There 
should be discrimination in the choice of houses even 
among those all of which are known to produce work 


of the highest class. An establishment that had won 


a reputation by the creation of a sample book of cover 
papers, for instance, might not be best fitted to write 
and print a bicycle catalogue or illustrate in colors a 
seedsman’s price-list. 

I have said that the personal equation was directly 
responsible for the acquisition and maintenance of such 
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A CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING SCHEME. 

A the last quarterly meeting of the London Society 

of Compositors there was submitted a report 
from a committee, composed of a representative from 
each of the more prominent printing-trade unions, 
which embodied some novel features. It is clearly one 
of the outcroppings of the recent British anti-trade- 
union judicial rulings, for the committee says, “ men- 
aced as the trades-union movement is by these decisions, 
which have swept away the liberties we have enjoyed 
for thirty years, it behooves us to look around for fresh 
weapons and methods, and we are of the opinion that 
if trade unions would actively enter into the field of 
cooperative production whenever a suitable opportunity 
offers, they would materially strengthen their position.” 
Then the committee unfolds its plan for the establish- 
ment of a cooperative printing-plant which shall make 











a specialty of catering to trade unions, codperative 
societies and organizations in which the working peo- 
ple dominate either through membership or the invest- 
ment of union funds. The estimated capital required 
is placed at $50,000, to be raised by the sale of shares 
at $5 each. We all know that, given a good accountant, 
almost any scheme can be made to look like a bonanza, 
and the prospectus of this project presents an alluring 
outlook. It is said the printing and stationery accounts 
of the trade organizations in the territory to be covered 
amount to $750,000 a year, and the work is of such a 
character and is given out with such regularity that 
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superior to their interests as codperators. Such has 
been the experience here in America, and human 
nature seems to be much the same the world over, even 
though this be projected in England, where coodpera- 
tion is much better understood and farther advanced 
than with us. There is a strong appeal to sentiment 
in the prospectus, especially marked in the assurance 
that “it is not the intention of this company to simply 
make money and share the profits, as in ordinary 
money-mongering concerns,” and we are left in dark- 
ness as to what disposition will be made of the surplus. 
If it were an American venture, I should say it had 








POSSIBILITIES. 


OR CROW. 


the new company would be free from those fluctuations 
of trade which so worry the ordinary business house ; 
and, besides, the work is at hand to commence on, 
removing one element of risk usually attendant on 
launching a new venture. This brings to mind less 
ambitious efforts along the same lines in this country, 
notably in New York and among Knights of Labor 
printers in the heyday of that organization’s popularity, 
but somehow the work did not put in an appearance or 
remain with the cooperative concern even when it was 
given “a show” for the printing. The writer of the 
London prospectus also overlooks the important fact 
that the men employed in offices now doing the work 
would bestir themselves in order to keep it where their 
job was, even though shareholders in the concern. So 
far as the work done by their employers is concerned, 
their material interests as wage-earners would be 
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failure written all over it. The movement, however, 
has a moral. It shows that circumscribing the activities 
of trade unions will not settle the labor question; the 
workers will attempt to attain the ends by other means, 
none the less disquieting to those who would attempt 
to dodge an issue that can not be evaded, and which 
must be met in one form or another. These Londoners 
propose to better their condition by becoming employers 
in a way, their ultimate object being a state of society in 
which the employer, as we know him, will be elimi- 
nated. German and French workingmen, finding 
almost insuperable obstacles: in the path of a trade- 
union movement, have gone into the political field with 
such success that the socialist parties exert more influ- 
ence in their respective national parliaments than does 
the Democratic party at Washington or the Liberal 
party at Westminster. From what may be judged of 
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the drift since the anti-union crusade has been with us, 
the American workingman is inclined to follow the 


W. B. P. 


example of his continental fellows. 





ASCERTAINING COST. 


N spite of its ancient and honorable position among 
the mechanical arts as the greatest agency in the 
advancement of civilization and the spread of knowl- 
edge, the printer’s calling, at least that of master 
printer, is not as prosperous as it should be, or as com- 
pared with almost any other of importance. Many fail, 
or at best only avoid it by a narrow margin, and but 
few are able to gain the competency necessary to the 
enjoyment of old age in well-earned leisure. 

Why do not printers make money? Surely not for 
lack of patronage, since, at least in America, there has 
been a rapid increase in the number and size of print- 
ing plants and a vast improvement in quality and 
quantity of product. 

Bad management is, of course, largely responsible 
for financial difficulties, but by far the most common 
preventive of prosperity is guesswork competition, and 
right here is the root of the whole difficulty: Print- 
ers figure against each other without knowing what 
things cost. The man who gets the job is often worse 
loser than the man who fails to do so, but neither 
one knows it. The unsuccessful one is sore at the 
loss of the work, assumes that the lucky (?) man must 
have seen a profit in it, and resolves to bid lower next 
time. If the net results of such jobs could be known 
when finished, a few experiments of the kind would 
satisfy most printers, and this cut-throat plan be 
promptly abandoned. The customer has rarely any 
means of judging the value of the job except by the 
price he pays for it, and in getting one printer to bid 
against another he proceeds on the reasonable assump- 
tion that he is dealing with intelligent business men 
who know what they are doing, and very rarely with 
the idea of securing prices below cost. 

Reckless competition, through ignorance of real 
costs, has been the bane of every business, and the pri- 
mary force in bringing about combinations and trusts ; 
a result, of course, impossible, even if desirable, in this 
business. 

Competition being unavoidable, it ought to be con- 
fined to legitimate methods, where facilities and ability, 
personal and mechanical, shall determine the degree of 
success, and the chief requisite to this end we believe 
to be education on the subject of costs. 

In our opinion, the question of cost accounting, 
which is quite a different thing from estimating or cost 
figuring, is of more vital importance than any other, or, 
perhaps, all others now before the printer. 

After one year’s operation in the office of the pub- 
lishers of this magazine, an office handling a very large 
volume of job and book work aggregating twelve thou- 
sand separate orders per vear, the system adopted has 
replaced a condition of uncertainty by one of confidence 
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and definite knowledge of actual costs and profits, and 
has provided a continuous object lesson for the esti- 


mators. 

Knowing that many prominent printers are already 
trying to improve conditions in this particular respect, 
we have arranged to discuss the subject at length in a 
special department of Cost Accounting. 

In it we will treat of various plans in use, which 
will be reviewed and commented upon by Mr. W. H. 
Roberts, who designed and installed the system before 
referred to, and whose articles on this subject last vear 
will be recalled. 

This is done with a full appreciation of the follow- 
ing facts: 

First: No cut-and-dried scheme can be adopted suc- 
cessfully in any establishment doing a large business, 
the variety of requirements, conditions and personality 
being so great as to render anything of the kind out of 
the question. 

Second: Given a plan exactly adapted to particular 
conditions, it is extremely doubtful if it would be 
properly started and given a chance to show its value, 
if furnished ready-made and left to run the gauntlet of 
objections and “ knocks ” by the usual run of clerks and 
foremen. 

This department will, therefore, be for such general 
discussion as will stimulate interest and throw light on 
the subject as a whole, without attempting the impos- 
sible by trying to discover a universal cure for existing 
troubles. 

We extend an invitation to managing printers 
everywhere to submit for notice or discussion, if found 
available, any schemes or devices which they have 
adopted and found useful. 

In doing so please furnish the following informa- 
tion: 

Give list of departments, or classes of work you 
produce in your own shop. 

Send all forms in use, with full description of how 
applied. 

Give names of all general ledger accounts you use. 

How are estimates made? (Give basis and method, 
not prices. ) 

How are estimates recorded ? 

In what shape are they given to the applicant? 

Are estimates compared with results of the work 
when completed ? 

How are orders recorded? How indexed? 

Give form of job ticket which follows the work. 

How is the time spent on job reported and recorded 
in the various departments? Give blanks used for this 
purpose. 

How do you figure time required for distribution ? 

How do you get at the time required for proofread- 
ing on small jobs? 

How is the cost of ink arrived at? 

How is the cost of presswork computed? 

What records of press operation are kept and how 
is average product and efficiency determined ? 











What account is made of employes’ time not directly 
chargeable to any particular jobs, and how is this time 
considered or allowed for in obtaining actual cost? 

What accounts, books or other records are kept out- 
side of the office and by whom? 

What comparison, if any, is made, and how often, 
between the total expenditures for all purposes and the 
total of cost figured on work done? 

Are you able to determine the effect which slack 
work, or a rush requiring overtime, has on costs in 
various departments, aside from the time charged 
directly to jobs? 

How do you apportion the following items of 
expense or disbursement among various jobs? 

Office expense (including salaries). 

Power, heat and light. 

Selling expense, commission and discount (regu- 
lar). 

Repairs and depreciation. 

How are net profits determined and when? 
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AN OPEN FORUM. 
BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 
F variety be the spice of life, then expressing one’s 
views on various phases of the labor question 
results in being served with a highly seasoned dish. 
To be accused month after month of treachery to the 
union cause and to know that advertisers have been 
urged to withhold patronage from publications which 
open their columns to the presentation of pro-union 
views are incidents you soon learn to dismiss with 
barely a passing thought. 
thing in the way of criticism comes under your eye 
which is not unworthy of consideration, even though it 
is a fatherless waif. The writer of anonymous letters 
is usually classed among the despicables — and rightly 
so, when his object is to inflict injury on a third person. 
Here is a gentleman who writes directly to the object 
of attack, and though I have received hundreds of such 
letters, ranging all the way from the man who gave 
timely advice in a friendly spirit to the disappointed 
and irate individual who confided his intention of buy- 
ing a gun for the purpose of “ featuring”’ me in a 
slow-march procession, yet I have never harbored any 
particular ill will against this sort of fellow. It is a 
thousand times better that he should utter the truth 
under the guise of anonymity than prevaricate and 
deceive over his signature. Perhaps the waste-basket 
is the place for such missives, but not until after you 
have extracted what good there may be in them. That 
seems to be a better policy than raving about the mean- 
ness of men who do that kind of thing. 

Now, here is a letter that is deliciously frank, and 
probably expresses views typical of those held by 
many readers, especially those who have listened to 
the paid “ gabmeisters ” of the anti-union movement. 
The writer unconsciously betrays his habit of being 


But now and again some- 
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behind the times by addressing the envelope to the 
Monroe street building which THE INLAND PRINTER 
vacated about a year ago. The letter is innocent of 
date-line, but it was mailed in Chicago, and is evidently 
from an employing printer, as it is written on the back 
of a paper company’s price-list, and reads as follows: 


I have frequently noticed your articles in THE INLAND 
PrinTER, but never got very far into any of them after seeing 
the thin line of argument with which they were all tinctured. 
After reading a part of your “ Open-shop Policy,” I can not 
but believe you are subsidized by the unions or have need of 
clearing away the dense cloud in which you are enveloped. 
The unions certainly are working toward slavery and killing 
ambition on both sides. Unfortunately, I have to employ 
union labor, but if I were a workman I would not work along- 
side a man who had sold his birthright. Possibly you know 
better, and find it to be the (small) policy of THe INLAND 
PRINTER to hold the union subscribers. “ ANON.” 


I hasten to assure “ Anon ” that the unions have not 
subsidized me, and, so far as I know, they are not given 
to paving their champions; the very reverse is said to 
be their characteristic attitude on the question of 
remuneration. In theory and practice I am a trade- 
unionist, and, therefore, may be enveloped in the 
“dense cloud” of which he speaks. In this I am in 
goodly company. Ignoring the many millions of 
active trades-unionists, the great majority of disinter- 
ested present-day investigators of industrial conditions 
are in the same fog. The publicists, statesmen and 
economists of all the great commercial nations are very 
generally agreed that labor organizations, with all their 
defects and crudities, are beneficent institutions worthy 
of encouragement. The most forceful opponent the 
principle of trade-unionism ever had — the late John 
Bright — finally admitted that much of his opposition 
had been a mistake, while his political coworker for 
many years — Gladstone —is on record as declaring 
that *‘ trade unions are the bulwark of modern democ- 
racies.’ These men are cited because they were 
regarded as inimical to the British trade-union move- 
ment when it was in about the same stage of develop- 
ment as the American movement is to-day. But 
theorists are not alone in supporting unions, as many 
employers are with them. Evidence of this is found 
on all sides in the collective bargaining that is going 
on, a notable recent instance being the anxiety of soft- 
coal operators of the middle West to avoid a conflict 
which would destroy their scale arrangements, the 
effectiveness of which is dependent upon the stability 
of the union. If “ Anon” wishes to know how trade 
unions are regarded by employers in Great Britain — 
for it is axiomatic that what has transpired in the 
economic field in that country will be repeated here — 
he is referred to the January Bulletin of the Labor 
Bureau, issued by the United States Department of 
Commerce and Labor. If he will but investigate, he 
will find ample opportunity for missionary work among 
the beclouded of his own class; and even among fel- 
low employing printers. Some employers, socialists 
and anarchists think this an incongruous state of affairs. 
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But to the unionist it seems a most natural condition, 
for, speaking iargely, in the end the trade union simply 
makes it easy for a just and liberal employer to be 
good, and difficult for an unscrupulous and mean one 
to be bad. It is not to be inferred from this that I 
think all pro-union employers good and all anti-union 
employers unscrupulous, which would not be true, but 
it is a fact that a majority of the latter class will be 
found among those inveighing against unionism — 
sometimes because unions are so “tyrannical” as to 
insist that wages admittedly earned shall be promptly 
paid. 

It is not really of any importance, but it is impos- 
sible to refrain from remarking that one who con- 
fessedly does not read an article through can hardly 
be esteemed a judge of the strength or weakness of the 
argument presented. I do not pretend to be without 
bias, though I do endeavor to be fair and not allow 
myself to be carried away by the promptings of self- 
interest, and it may be the line of argument is “ thin,” 
as “ Anon” says, but even that is superior to mere 
assertion and insinuation, which serves no purpose 
except possibly to reveal the mercenary spirit that 
would actuate this unknown if he were writing articles 
or conducting a trade magazine. 

The bold statement that the unions are “ working 
toward slavery and killing ambition ” is as trite as it is 
indefinite. What does “ Anon” mean? It can not be 
that he believes the unions oppose the introduction of 
machinery. If he does, and has the printing-trade 
organizations — with which the readers of this journal 
are most concerned — in mind, he will have some diffi- 
culty in proving his case. I am inclined to think he 
would fail entirely. The late Mr. Mergenthaler told 
this writer that after the Linotype had proven its worth, 
he found that, as a class, union workmen were more 
ready to admit its possibilities and test its capacity 
than the employers. In an article on a phase of this 
subject written by an economist for publication in a 
scientific magazine — the manuscript of which I had 
the privilege of perusing — it is said that the regula- 
tions and practices of the typographical union aided 
materially in the introduction of typesetting devices. 
In this economist’s opinion the union’s insistence on a 
wide dissemination of knowledge relative to the ma- 
chine among its members —in some cases establish- 
ing schools —was very largely responsible for the 
satisfactory results attained both as to quantity and 
quality of the work done. With such testimony from 
an inventor, and when an investigator who begrudges 
credit to the union for keeping up wages and reducing 
hours when machines were introduced is constrained 
to make such an admission, unionists have a right to 
insist on proof when charged with opposing the intro- 
duction of machinery. 

Nor can “ Anon ” mean that unions discourage their 
members from becoming proficient craftsmen. Such 
a policy would be hurtful to the individual and destruc- 
tive of the union. “ Anon,” like others, employs union 
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men because he finds among them the most profitable 
and most skilful workers. As a large percentage of the 
ambitious workmen are in the union and can direct its 
policy, it is difficult to understand how the union kills 
ambition. The organization that does not embrace 
desirable workmen is doomed to failure, and union 
officials have refused to issue many charters solely 
because the proposed local union had not gathered the 
best workmen in its fold. The charge of “ killing 
ambition” is a stock argument of the anti-union 
formula, and in the early days of modern unionism 
it was the orthodox pronouncement of the political 
economists; they reasoned that such would be the 
inevitable effect of unionism. That was mere specu- 
lation, and as the speculative era was passed through 
and the scientists examined the effects of a generation 
of trade-unionism, this opinion was revised, until now, 
as has been said, almost all economists admit the uplift- 
ing tendencies of unionism, and many of them are 
among its most ardent advocates. The old prophetic 
errors of the scientist being mouthed by anti-unionists 
do not alter the facts, but go far toward convincing 
unionists of the correctness of their position. It is as 
if a man discussing the Panama canal question should 
revamp the exploded shibboleths of the Missouri com- 
promise campaign and use them as arguments. 

One can readily imagine that “ Anon” may not 
get as good results from his force as other employers 
do from theirs. He is probably one of those who are 
always endeavoring to evade the scale or threatening 
to discharge unionists; or, perhaps, he spends his 
spare moments devising and writing restrictive and 
irritating orders, for the average howler for primal 
rights (forgetful of our complex and artificial state of 
society and freedom of contract) is an adept in giving a 
penitentiary-like atmosphere to his workshop. These 
practices and the lack of stability in employment have 
one sure effect: to make the workers indifferent and 
anxious for another job, while it causes desirable 
workmen out of employment to shun the establishment 
as if it were a plague spot. Every unnecessary order 
couched in offensive language sets every head in the 
room figuring as to how the regulation can be evaded. 
Soon there are, let us say, one or two employers and 
twenty employes devoting their energies—not to 
getting out good work and lots of it, but to the 
enforcement and safe violation of a superfluous office 
rule, and in a game of that kind twenty heads are 
generally better than one. Like causes produce like 
effect in union and non-union offices, and the only effort 
at organized restriction of output of which I have 
positive knowledge occurred in an open office, and was 
a direct result of undue driving by and oppressive 
regulations of the foreman. 

“Anon” employs hated unionists because it is to 
his material interest to do so, and the same influence 
would cause him to join the union if he were a wage- 


earner. He would reason that the abstract “right to 


work ” was not such a boon when he had to secure the 
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permission of some one (an employer) before he could 
exercise it, and at the employer’s terms. Having 
learned he could not work without permission from 
some one, he would not deem it as in the least impair- 
ing his much-vaunted natural rights to go into a com- 
bination to fix the terms and conditions under which 
he and his other partners would work. Then “ Anon” 
is an honorable man, and would not think of reaping 
benefits from union activity in the shape of reduced 
working hours and increased wages without assuming 
his share of the burden. Only a fool expects some- 
thing for nothing, and an honest man never thinks of 
accepting it. In the union he would find he was not 
required to surrender as much of his personal liberty 
as any branch of government demands in return for 
the protection it affords. It would dawn on him that 
the union is more responsive to the views and demands 
of the individual member and is more mindful of his 
personal liberty than is a joint stock company, or even 
the average partnership, or many of the churches or 
fraternal societies. It is not denied that a union man 
limits his freedom of action in the hope that the gen- 
eral good may be subserved. I have never been able 
to see the crime against society or morals in doing so. 
Such self-abnegation in one form or another has 
marked the successive stages of the development of 
the human race from barbarism to its present state. 
Insistence upon rights is all very well in its way, but 
the full performance of one’s duty to his neighbor and 


society forces itself upon one as his vision broadens and 
he comprehends with increasing clarity what is meant 


by right living. “Anon” may be an individualist of 
the most pronounced type, yet that would not neces- 
sarily deter him from being a trade-unionist, as many 
of that school are enthusiastic unionists, believing that 
in existing circumstances it is the duty of the wage- 
earner to organize. 

In conclusion, let me assure “ Anon” that THE 
INLAND PRINTER never intimated in any way that I 
should write articles to “ hold the union subscriptions.” 
My correspondent’s penchant for expressing opinions 
on matters about which he has not informed himself 
has led him into error, as well as betrayed him into 
making an uncalled-for and ill-natured remark. Had 
he read my contributions relative to unions he would 
have found that many of them — perhaps a majority — 
criticized adversely the actions of the unionists and 
unions, and some of their laws and practices. So far 
from being hired for such a purpose as “ Anon ” insinu- 
ates, I do not even know whether the management of 
THe INLAND PRINTER is concerned about its subscrip- 
tion list. If money, and it alone, were the aim of the 
management, then the advertiser and not the subscriber 
would be catered to. As one whose acts as a union 
official have at times been commented on with severity 
by it, I have always felt forced to admit THE INLAND 
PRINTER was fair and endeavoring to fulfil its avowed 
mission of advancing the interests of the entire craft 
in every direction. The fact that it reprobated policies 
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I happened to be advocating did not argue that it was 
less sincere than I, but merely that we did not review 
the field from the same standpoint. 





MODERN UNION METHODS. 


The Labor Record, of Kansas City, Kansas, advocates new 
methods in fighting its battles. Briefly, the new method is a 
more liberal and more judicious use of printer’s ink. Here 
are a few thoughts from various authorities given and endorsed 
by the Record, and which will doubtless receive the approval 
of all fair-minded people. 

The question is, “ How can one advertise a house as being 
nonunion so as to materially decrease their patronage from 
union people and union sympathizers?” Use printer’s ink, 
discard the terms, “scab,” “rat;” “ boycott,’ and instead of 
advertising “unfair” houses by applying opprobrious epithets 
and asking the public to boycott them, advertise the firms they 
want the unions to patronize and ignore the others. One 
authority quoted speaks of “the doubtful wisdom of adver- 
tising an unfriendly firm.” The author who can not win the 
approval of the critics is thankful for their bitter condemnation, 
as it brings his name before the public and often sells his pro- 
ductions; the boycott sometimes works the same way. 

One can not decrease a man’s business by advertising him. 
The only people, who, seeing a firm’s name mentioned as non- 
union, and who will care very much, are the union people, and 
circulars sent to unions, and advertising in labor papers, can 
and ought to mention this fact, but for general distribution 
if the union will circulate a “ fair” list, giving the names and 
places of business of the union houses, and ignore the others, 
they will help the others to forget them. In union- 
izing a town, one dollar spent in printer’s ink will do more 
than ten dollars spent in fighting injunction proceedings. 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


It is reported by the British technical press that Marconi 
has succeeded in establishing a wireless telegraph service 
between England and Holland. Messages are transmitted 
from Poldhu to Amsterdam, a distance of two hundred miles, 
of which forty miles are overland in the south of England. It 
is said that a commercial daily paper in Amsterdam has 
arranged to receive its news in this way. 





GOT THERE FIRST. 


“T lost all my money in Wall street,” complains the lamb. 

“Too bad. Why don’t you advertise for it?” asks the 
friend. 

“The other fellow advertised for it first. That’s how I 
lost it,’ answers the shorn one, with a vexed air.— Chicago 
Tribune. 





MADE HIM A GOOD PRINTER. 


After taking THe INLAND PRINTER since October, 1890, I 
would feel lost if I were to lose a number. I have every num- 
ber from that date to this, and nothing would induce me to 
part with them, as I hold that they have made me the printer 
that I am—W. G. Sanisbury, Ludington, Michigan. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION SUED. 


Patrick Galloway has sued Toledo Typographical Union for 
$10,000 damages for rejecting his application for membership 
and causing him to be discharged from the Andrews Printing 
Company. He says he has since been unable to find employ- 
ment. 


























While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








SUBORDINATE NUMBERS. 

To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILt., April 4, 1904. 

Brother Berry, in his lecture to apprentices on job compo- 
sition, as reported in April number of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
in the example designated Plate V finds a difficulty in the 
length of the line “Chicago Typographical Union Number 
Sixteen.” I suggest that this difficulty would in large measure 
have disappeared had Mr. Berry recognized the fact that the 
number of a local union is not an integral part of its name, 
but simply the number of the charter given by the Interna- 
tional. Should the charter be revoked, or Chicago union cease 
to exist. the number would stand vacant on the I. T. U. roll 
until assigned to another union. Again, if the I. T. U. should 
die and Chicago union survive, the “ No. 16” would be mean- 
ingless. Therefore, “No. 16,” whether spelled out or not, 
could have been treated parenthetically and placed in a sepa- 
rate line, thereby giving space in main line for the words 
“Chicago Typographical Union.” S. K. Parker. 





RAISING THE STANDARD. 
To the Editor: FINDLAY, OHIO, Jan. 30, 1904. 

I am sending you under separate cover a few samples of 
work produced by me — ordinary work, to be sure — but it is 
the little particulars about the display of ordinary jobs which 
raise us above the class of “ordinary” printers. I have been 
paying close attention to THe INLAND Printer for several 
years, and must say I have been bettered beyond the power of 
words to express. The care your journal gives to coaching us 
in the paying of more attention to judicious margins, proper 
spacing between lines or “clusters” of lines, care in selecting 
harmonious and not too powerful ornaments, all combine to 
raise the common printer above the plane of “average” or 
“ordinary ” workman. 

It is not the favorable comment which does the most good 
always. If a specimen does not deserve praise, it should be 
criticized and thus point the erring one to a higher standard 
of perfection. All this I have experienced in sending speci- 
mens to THE INLAND PRINTER from time to time. 

Hoping your journal does as much good in uplifting others 
as it has me, I remain, yours for further improvement, 

LAFAYETTE DOoerty. 





UNSALARIED. ORGANIZERS. 

To the Editor: Battrmore, Mp., April 15, 1904. 

Be so kind as to allow me space for a little story of the 
Baltimore fire. The compositors in one of the offices in this 
behind-the-times printing town made up their minds to join 
the union, but their employer objected, embellishing his objec- 
tion with what one of the men termed “ flapdoodle” about his 
employes being independent and not slaves of the union. For 
some inscrutable reason the union would not countenance a 
strike, and the proposed movement was shelved. Then came 
the fire. It was no respecter of union or non-union offices, 
and it is said that on Monday, February 9, there were 350 
Among the non-union men sim- 
By Wednesday, all 


union printers out of work. 
ilarly situated were those just referred to. 


but a few of the unionists had been provided for, temporary 
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employment having been secured for one hundred in other 
cities. Not only that; before a bank vault had been opened, 
and while some of the most reliable business firms were yet 
short of currency, the typographical union was disbursing 
money to members who were without funds owing to employ- 
ers being compelled to “skip” a pay-day, or for other reasons 
arising out of the fire, the principal restriction being that a 
beneficiary must have been a member before the fire started. 

This was very creditable to the enterprise, financial stand- 
ing and fraternal spirit of the union. But what of the non- 
unionists? A gentleman acquainted with these facts and a 
friend of one of the employes referred to above, who hap- 
pened to be in need of assistance, visited the non-union 
employer. He suggested that the employer should make an 
effort to treat his men liberally, as his opposition to the union 
was responsible for their being jobless and moneyless. The 
reply was, in effect, that Mr. Employer did not feel under any 
obligation to his employes —they had made their choice and 
would have to take the consequences. If flapdoodle be food 
for fools, these employes doubtless think they have had their 
share. No wonder the president of the union declares it will 
profit by the fire; he means it will have an increased member- 
ship. 

I suppose this tale has more than one moral, but it sug- 
gests a query, too: Why do unions have paid organizers when 
employers will insist on doing such good missionary work as 
this one did? Urim. 





SETTING MUSIC TYPE. 


To the Editor: San Francisco, March 20, 1904. 
Would you kindly answer through your columns the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) Is it possible for the ordinary job- 
hand to set up music type if given his own time, and granting 
also that he have some knowledge of music? (2) About how 
large a font would be required to put together three pages of 
music? (3) Is there any process other than by type to pro- 
duce music? H. J. Myers. 
(1) A knowledge of music, while perhaps not essential, is 
desirable in one who would be a compositor of music type. 
The requirements are such as to make experience in the 
work of the highest importance. Without question, under the 
conditions named, the work could be done. (2) Music runs 
so irregularly, it is difficult to calculate how much type is 
needed to set three pages. A 100-pound font, divided among 
so many different characters, would hardly set three pages of 
music. You would perhaps have to get 50 or 100 pounds 
extra sorts. Some pieces of music will all run on certain 
sorts — more than you would get in a 500-pound font; then 
the next work will run on a different set of characters. 
Straight fonts are of little account the way they are put up. 
The only way is to get the extras according to the class of 
work for which they are intended. You can do nothing with- 
out the extras, no matter what size font is ordered. A music 
font contains several hundred characters, and the few ounces 
of each character in a 100-pound font do not go far in doing 
any amount of work. You must have the characters to use at 
different times, so the extras will amount to more than the 
original font in a short time. (3) Much work was formerly 
done with music type, but this kind of composition has 
dwindled away, not one man being employed where four were 
formerly. The cause is the greater cheapness of lithography, 
by which, besides, ornamental lines of a beauty and grace 
which can not be imitated by angular type can be introduced 
in title-pages. There are several methods of producing printed 
music besides through type and lithography. Engraving on 
copper is a slow and tedious process, and takes much time. 
Steel engraving is the same method on another material. En- 
graving on pewter is largely used in London. This material 
has been changed to one chiefly of tin. The lines are drawn, 
after which the notes are driven in by a punch. When the- 
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plate is complete the hollows are filled with wax. The roller 
is passed over the plate with printing-ink, and then the whole 
is wiped clean. Part, however, adheres to the wax. The sheet 
is laid on and an impression is taken, resulting in the printed 
page. The text is executed by letters stamped into the plate, 
one at a time. They are consequently very uneven.— Ep. 





AMERICAN SUPERIORITY. 


To the Editor: WasuincrTon, D. C., April 4, 1904. 
In your March issue, that instructive and entertaining edi- 
torial contributor, “R. C. M.,” states that the superiority of 
American over British printing is due as much to the Amer- 
ican workman as to cisatlantic management. In this he 
appears to be right, so far as the abilities of the workers of 
the two countries are concerned. But that view is not the 
only one, as there has just fallen under my eye a British com- 
ment on the subject. At the opening of the printing depart- 
ment of a technical college in Bradford, England, there was 
“a speaking,” among the talkers being an alderman (whether 
boodle or reformer is not stated) and an employer named 
Byles. These gentlemen maintained that the British work- 
man was the equal of his American fellow craftsman. “ But,” 
said Mr. Byles, “the American just now has the advantage 
in organization (meaning shop management and _ business 
method), and it is organization that tells in the printing 
trade.” As the speaker evidently knew what he was talking 
about, front-office arrangements must be below par in Britain. 
The Englishman is showing his proverbial pluck in en- 
deavoring to improve all around, for he must know he can 
never hope to compete with the United States —he is over- 
whelmed by sheer force of numbers. There are probably 
double the number of printers here there are in Britain, and 
catering to a public with an infinitely greater diversity of 
tastes. So, all things being equal, there are more than twice 
as many new wrinkles thought out in a day here than there. 
Individually, the Briton may do as well as the American, but 
when the trade returns are printed his nation will find itself 
surpassed in volume. Quantity is not everything, but where 
the greater volume of work is done will be found the greater 
variety and the higher excellence. S. Hi. 5. 





STANDARD LINE IN GERMANY. 


To the Editor: BERLIN, GERMANY, March 8, 1904. 
German printers have noted with envy the progress made 
by American and British typefounders in the standardization 
of type. It is true we have the Didot point standard and shall 
have to stick to it, although in my opinion it is inferior to the 
American point system, owing to the immensurability of the 
Didot point unit, which is—as will be remembered — the 
2,660th part of a meter and consequently inexpressible by any 
definite decimal figure, the closest expression being .376 milli- 
meter. It is hard to understand why, if the former so-called 
Leipsic unit of .36— which would come close up to the Amer- 
ican and British unit—could not be accepted in spite of its 
undoubted advantages, then the point unit was not fixed at 
least at .375, so that all even point bodies would come to com- 
mensurable results, e. g., nonpareil 2.25, brevier 3, long primer 
3.75, pica 4.5 millimeters, instead of being actually 2.26, 3.01, 
3.76, 4.51, respectively. However, the Didot standard having 
once been settled and accepted, we have to make the best 
of it, and it is only fair to state that our foundries on the 
whole cast their type with greatest accuracy both as to body 
and height; the latter fact deserves special mention, because 
there are in Germany, Austria-Hungary and the neighboring 
countries dependent upon Germany in typographical matters 
a variety of heights, from British height up to the Russian 
(which is just one inch), which require our foundries to keep 
double stock of all type, one cast exactly to the Didot stand- 
ard or French height, which is naturally preponderant and 
growing in use, and the other cast on “ high stock height,” to 


be trimmed down to suit the requirements of every customer 
who has not yet adopted the Didot height. 

So far we have been satisfied with testing the correctness 
of body and height, and only theoretically mention was made 
of the desirability of a standard line, that is, a standard of 
alignment which allows the mixing of different faces, not only 
of the same body, but also of different bodies, without resort- 
ing to underlaying with paper and cardboard. When for 
about twenty years past all leading foundries, in issuing new 
series of jobbing type — especially roman faces — pointed out 
that the line of all bodies, usually from pica upward to four 
picas — had been so arranged that the different bodies would 
align with each other if underlaid with multiples of point 
spaces, this method was readily appreciated and commended. 
But it hardly ever occurred to a writer that the alignment of 
roman jobbing faces was not all that could be desired; in 
fact, mixing of roman faces is for German printers, who have 
to use their “fraktur” faces more frequently than roman, 
except in mercantile jobs, less important than uniform align- 
ment of fracture and roman faces, and especially ordinary 
and titling fracture, which is as commonly mixed in German 
as is roman and italics in English. It is quite a common occur- 
rence that a bold-face fracture has its line half a point lower 
than the lean face of the same body, although both may have 
emanated from the same foundry; or that the fracture stands 
lower than the roman. This is very awkward and may be one 
of the causes why the majority of scientific books with numer- 
ous citations from English,’ French, Latin, ete., are printed in 
roman now, rather than in German fracture. 

It would be doing injustice to our leading foundries if those 
incongruities were charged to something like carelessness or 
negligence on their part, but it must not be overlooked that 
the art of punch-cutting up to a very recent period was entirely 
performed by hand, and it may be assumed that just the best 
punch engravers were unable to pay special attention to the 
exact position of the standard line, which as a matter of 
course can be settled ultimately only by the justifier of the 
matrix. Since the introduction of American punch-cutting 
machines, some six years ago, the whole work of type-drawing, 
punch-cutting and matrix-making was put on a scientific basis, 
and it is evident that the firms adopting these machines first 
must have at the same time settled upon certain standards, 
both for size of face and for the standard line of each body. 
This task involved undoubtedly great expense and much 
thought, and it is therefore readily conceivable that each firm 
who had succeeded in establishing a complete system of stand- 
ardization was eager to keep this result of their labor as a 
secret in order to recoup in time the expenses undergone, not 
only with the consolidation of the standard itself, but with the 
recutting of a number of faces not ranging with the new 
standard, and with the recasting of faces which otherwise 
might have been carried in stock for years to come. 

The secrecy, therefore, was warrantable, but it is plain that 
if two or more typefounding firms, in their search for a settle- 
ment of line standardization, came, in consequence of their 
acting independently of each other, to different results, the 
whole effect could not be advantageous to the printing trade 
generally. For it is obvious that, for instance, a pica cast on 
the “standard line” of the firm A does not align with the pica 
cast on the “standard line” of the foundry B. Then the 
printer is worse off than without a “standard line” at all, 
unless he breaks his possibly amicable relations to the firm A in 
order to unexceptionally get all his type, etc., forever from the 
firm B. What is he to do if,the firm A issues a new series 
of type which he likes and desires to have but is unable to 
use on account of the deviating “ standard line.” 

Now, it is distressing to note that just this experience is 
at hand in Germany. The noted firm of Genzsch & Heyse, in 
Hamburg, announced several weeks ago that after several 
years’ hard work they had now completed the task of estab- 
lishing a standard line for all their type, both roman and 
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“fracture” faces kept in stock, sincerely confessing that they 
were indebted to the Inland Type Foundry, in St. Louis, for 
the principles of the system. They expressed their hope that 
this newly established standard line would be welcomed and 
appreciated, and looked forward to the time when standard 
line would be popular in Germany as standard-point unit 
and standard height to paper. At first sight, printers were 
inclined to grant Genzsch & Heyse’s arguments; but a few 
days later attention was called to the fact that the firm 
Schelter & Giesecke, in Leipsic, have been using a standard 
line for all type faces originated for some five years past. 
A comparison of G. & H.’s and S. & G.’s standard line proved 
a congruity in some, a slight difference in others and a large 
difference in the rest of bodies —and thus, instead of satisfac- 
tion, there is a general dissatisfaction all round and everybody 
feels that something has to be done before mischief arises. 

It appears that the principal idea of Genzsch & Heyse’s 
standard line was that body type should be made to line up 
with two-point brass rule, fine or dotted, so as to meet the 
emergency common in German jobbing composition, where in 
blank formulas for authorities’ and magistrates’ use dotted 
lines intended for writing follow close to printed matter. The 
brass rule should —this is the idea — align with any body type 
by underlaying with point unit leads or spaces. This has been 
attained by fixing the standard line of minion and brevier at 
a distance of one point plus the beard of a two-point rule from 
the lower limit of the body, while the standard line of bour- 
geois, long primer and pica is just one point higher than that 
of minion and brevier. It has been pointed out by a well- 
known expert, Mr. C. Kulbe, in the Berlin Buchdrucker- 
Woche, that this method necessitates an unnatural shape of all 
descending letters, which are more frequent in German “ frac- 
ture” than in roman, a protracting in some and a curtailing in 
others, which can not be without influence upon the wonted 
regularity. Besides, the standard line of Genzsch & Heyse’s 
nonpareil is considered a failure, as it requires the use of half- 
point or one-and-a-half point spaces in all cases where nonpa- 
reil is to be aligned with larger bodies —an annoyance skil- 
fully obviated by Schelter & Giesecke’s system. 

It is deplored that in such an important matter the leading 
foundries should not have acted in unison with each other or, 
what would have been preferable, in concert with all German 
foundries, who are united in a society. The next meeting of 
this society, which will be held shortly, will consider the mat- 
ter of standard line thoroughly, and it is hoped that some prac- 
tical decision acceptable to all printers will be arrived at. 

Otto WoLLERMANN. 





WORKMEN'S RESPONSIBILITY. 


To the Editor: Fremont, Nes., March 21, 1904. 

I have read the article in Tue INLAND Printer by R. C. M., 
cn “Responsibility for Spoilage,” and must say that I can not 
agree with the writer. 

He says “there have been printing-house proprietors who 
sought to recoup themselves for the loss caused by inevitable 
spoilage by charging the value of the spoiled job to the work- 
man who caused it, and withholding it from his pay envelope. 
This is a short-sighted policy.” The writer of the foregoing 
need not locate houses in the past that charged employes for 
spoiled work, as there are many at the present time who are 
doing this. In an experience of twenty-five years in the man- 
agement of a printing-office, of more or less magnitude, more 
than twenty years of that period it was our rule for the office 
to stand all mistakes of the mechanical employes, as well as 
the office errors. We then changed our plan to charging the 
employes for their mistakes, and I give it as my judgment, 
based on an experience with both methods, that our old policy 
was the short-sighted one. All shops of any size are compelled 
to use job tickets with full instructions to the workmen. This 
is because the superintendent or foreman can not be at the 
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elbow of every workman to give him instructions; and even 
if they could, it would not be as desirable, as oral instructions 
are not as good as written. When they are committed to 
writing they are not so liable to be forgotten or misunder- 
stood, and it is not necessary to depend on memory. 

Under these conditions I would like to know why no 
responsibility should attach to the workman? With full 
instructions in hand, why should the owner be the loser on 
an error instead of the one making it? 

Suppose the instructions on a ticket are to set a form 
thirty-six ems wide, and the compositor sets it forty-five, and 
it would not go on the stock, but must be reset; then whose 
fault is this? Will R. C. M. tell us why the compositor should 
not reset this job at his own expense? 

Suppose a pressman is running a small form of a two-color 
job on a large press and is negligent about locking the form 
tight on the bed. After a while the form slips so that it will 
not register with the next form, and a lot of stock is spoiled 
and time lost. ‘This happens while the pressman is continu- 
ally watching the sheets as they come from the press. What 
is the pressman there for? Is it merely to put in time and 
draw his pay? Has he no responsibility? 

Suppose, again, that the instructions on the ticket say to 
the man at the cutter that thé job is to be trimmed with a 
margin of one-half inch on all sides except on the left end, 
which is to be one and one-half inches for punching holes for 
a loose-leaf binder, and he negligently, carelessly, wilfully, or 
for any other reason, cuts the margins even on all sides — 
who is at fault here? Is he to work blindly and without 
responsibility ? 

It will not do to say that men who make such mistakes 
are necessarily incompetent and should be discharged. It 
would be fairer and more charitable to the man to allow 
him to pay for his mistake and continue work than to be sum- 
marily dismissed. 

R. C. M. says “no intelligent workman but realizes intensely 
the extent of the loss he has caused and is distressed thereby.” 
This is undoubtedly true, but how does this distressed feeling 
fix up the loss? How does it satisfy the customer who is 
annoyed at the delay? How does it keep up the reputation 
of the shop? I know from personal experience that it requires 
something occasionally to go deeper than my feelings; in fact, 
so deep that it reaches my pocketbook before I am thoroughly 
awakened to an alert watchfulness. “A word of warning,” as 
suggested by R. C. M., is very good as far as it goes, but it is 
a poor memory jogger as compared to touching the interest of 
the delinquent in dollars and cents. 

I believe, however, that very few shops enforce this rule 
so much for recouping their losses as to lay the strongest pos- 
sible responsibility upon the workman. This responsibility 
makes men of them instead of machines. They are obliged to 
think about what they are doing and not go ahead indifferent 
to their instructions. Men in our employ have said to me that 
they like this plan, because there is less complaint to them and 
they feel more independent — feel manlier because they have 
paid for what they destroyed. 

At the top of our job tickets we print this notice: “ Caution: 
Spoiled jobs will be charged to workman who neglects to carry 
out instructions on ticket. If you do not understand, ask.” 
A man who takes hold of a job with such a ticket attached to 
it virtually accepts the conditions in the notice, and it is con- 
structively a contract. It is incumbent upon the workman to 
protest against the notice or abide by the conditions contained 
therein. 

I have read of a case at New Orleans where a printer got 
the wrong figure in a bank advertisement and the bank refused 
to pay for the same on account of the error. The matter was 
tried and the court rendered judgment against the printer for 
the price of the advertisement. This judge evidently thought 


some obligation rested upon the workman to do his work 
right or stand the consequences. 


FraNK HAMMOND. 
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BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all pub- 
lications dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing 
and the industries associated therewith. While space will be 
given for expressions of opinion on books or papers of general 
interest which may be submitted for that purpose, contributors 
will please remember that this column is intended in the main 
for reviews of technical publications. The address of the pub- 
lisher, places on sale and prices should be enclosed in all publi- 
cations sent for review. Address, The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


*HEN the series known as The Unit 
Books, published by Howard Wilford 
Bell, of New York, was first launched, 
we expressed a qualified approval of 
the plan and a hope that the results 
might be brought up to the standard 
promised. Since that time several 
books have been issued, and each one 
has been distinctly better than the 
last. Evidently the advantages of the 

system are not to be lost because of its difficulties. 

The first books showed defects in paper and presswork. 
These defects have been lessened materially, and the result- 
ing volumes are virtually all the publisher promised. Also, it 
seems, the new plan of selling does not prove too complicated 
to meet with success. 

All commendation of Mr. Bell’s enterprise must be under- 
stood to refer to his success in attaining his aim. We do not 
expect a remarkably fine edition of “Prue and I,” the fifth 
title in the Unit series, for 8 cents; nor the same, bound in 
leather, for 58 cents. But the quality of the text, and our 
desire to own the book, would cause us to demand that it be 
respectable, no matter what the price. Mr. Bell has done 
more; he has, by the utter simplicity of the design and the 
fine, reserved handling of the materials, made it pleasing. His 
edition is absolutely unpretentious, but compared with the 
average cheap reprint (if there are any others as cheap), it is 
to be welcomed with enthusiasm. 

And this point must be kept in mind when you examine 
his books: they are not to stand as samples of the bookmaking 
craft in its utmost refinement; they are to take the place of the 
cheapest trappings that ever enmeshed immortal thought. 


INITIAL FROM “ ROBERT 
CAVALIER.”’ 
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An experiment in connection with the issue of these books 
may be cited, in that it shows the merit of the work more 
clearly than any mere statement. Mr. Bell took the pages of 
his edition of “ Poe’s Tales,” and printed a number of copies 
on large paper, the same stock being used. In these volumes 
he inserted a series of illustrations from pen-drawings by Alice 
B. Woodward; added a decorative end-paper; bound in black 
antique boards with a rather elaborate cover-stamp; and sells 
the resulting de luxe edition for $2 per copy. This book is not, 
perhaps, worthy of notice as a real de luxe edition; it is not 
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FROM “‘ TALES OF MYSTERY AND IMAGINATION.” 


materially better than the regular Unit volume — only larger 
and more ornate; but many worse books have been issued 
under as pretentious a name, and at as high a price. 

In one other respect these books deserve praise above their 
class: their text is as nearly accurate as one may expect of 
any book, and they are edited in a sincere, interesting and 
unacademic way. Notes, biographies and all such addenda 
are new and to the purpose; in fact, they are intelligent enough 
to convert one from the fixed opinion that all such excrescences 
are dry-rot by nature and intent. 

Yet in this estimable undertaking there is still room for 
improvement. The machine composition is rather trying in 
places; and particularly the lower-case f of the font employed 
needs revision. The cloth bindings are good, but the leather 
ones will bear watching. And we hope that the series will 
soon find such prosperity that the publisher will be able to cut 
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down what must now represent his most valuable advertising 
—the statement of his case that is printed and bound in every 


Unit book. 


In “Robert Cavalier,” by William Orcutt Dana, A. C. 
McClurg & Co. bring out a novel which may well serve as 
an example to printers of fiction. Leaving the story out of 
account, the setting given it by the publishers is a good study 
in the style of bookmaking that serves the purpose, and in so 
doing deserves unusual praise. 

It is not to be expected that the printer of a novel will 
adhere to any of the classic styles; it is his business to put up 
the copy in a form that has some tinge of novelty, and is at 
the same time pleasing to the reader. He need not sacrifice 
typographical dignity altogether, even though he is permitted 
to indulge in more elaboration than the severest standard per- 
mits. On these counts, “Robert Cavalier” is worthy of 
attention. 

Mechanically, the work is finely executed. The presswork 
is clean and even, the illustrations admirably handled (they 
are black-and-tint insets from charcoal drawings by Charlotte 
Weber), and the type—a Scotch old style—is perfectly in 
keeping with the general motive. The chapter headings by 











ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘‘ ROBERT CAVALIER.”’ 
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Frederick Garrison Hall are specially pleasing: bits of design 
in the Louis XIV. period, varied with more symbolic decora- 
tions, delicately rendered and lettered in harmony with the 
body type. These headings show a finer artistic quality than 
the illustrations themselves; in fact, so fully in keeping are 
they that the larger pictures become almost an intrusion. 

As for the novel itself, it has no such claims to our con- 
sideration. It is a careful but pale biography of the Sieur de 
la Salle, cast by sheer force into the mold of fiction. Where it 
deals with history, it is written with strength and reserve. 
Where it departs into the fields of the imagination, it dabbles 
in commonplaces. There is no touch of humor, save that when 
one character speaks anything less highflown than usual, he is 
immediately warned against jesting by his interlocutor. Most 
of the people converse in devious relative clauses, except the 
Indians, who alternately grunt and harangue, after the manner 
of their kind, in fiction. The situations which seem woven for 
dramatic purposes have a trick of turning out without being 
dramatic at all, the only one which approaches success being 
concluded in a very usual manner, and by physical violence. 

There are numerous elements which seem necessary to the 
historical novel of the day: The wicked and treacherous 
brother; the Jesuit’s curse; the mutiny of the wicked fol- 
lowers; the Indian, grateful-and-faithful-unto-death; the hero- 
ine’s rescue in the Indian attack; in fact, all 
the regular wares of the romance author — 
with a little less than his customary skill. It 
is all an example of the topsy-turvy condition 
whereby every one who touches the book over- 
shadows the author; for none of the conspicu- 
ous merits of the production are of his making. 


From the literary department of D. Apple- 
ton & Co. we receive a thin volume entitled 
“Of the Making of a Book; a few technical 
suggestions intended to serve as aids to 
authors.” It is pleasantly printed, bound in 
gray boards and embellished with Shakespear- 
ean quotations. 

The text is one which should have a wide 
circulation, among rural authors especially, and 
should earn the gratitude of editors and pub- 
lisher’s readers. It tells in detail how to 
prepare a manuscript for the publisher; how 
to mark and why they should be 
returned immediately; and what happens to 
the book after it leaves the writer’s hand. If 
you are an author, it will also give you a hint 
about why your royalties are exceeded by your 
revision charges, and such other matters as 
you may deem important. 

While such a book may seem specially 
suited to the district just east of Illinois, there 
can be no doubt that it has a mission in other 
quarters. We recommend it to publishers as 
well, since it serves as a model for books of 
like character, being so arranged and indexed 
that the reader can locate any given subject at 
a moment’s need. ; 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a 
volume entitled “ The Historie Book; A Tale 
of Two Worlds and Five Centuries,” published 
by the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, of Boston, under the direction of Captain 
J. Stearns Davis. 

The work was privately printed at the Nor- 
wood Press as a souvenir of the meeting of 
the Honourable Artillery Company of London 
with the Ancient and Honorable Company 
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of Boston, in 1903. The text includes the rolls of the 
companies, their officers, etc., and a historical sketch of 
both organizations. As a piece of bookmaking it is very elab- 
orate, printed in red, black and a warm gray tint. The text is 
set in a large old style face, and the margins are decorated 
with sketches of arms, costumes and general material relating 
to the history and times of the two companies. A _ photo- 
gravure frontispiece, showing portraits of Henry VIII., Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, Edward VII. and President Roosevelt, is 
included. The binding is in blue cloth, stamped in gold. The 
edition is limited to twenty-five hundred copies. 

While the volume is in many respects a sumptuous piece of 
work, it might be better adapted to its purpose as a souvenir 
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HEADING FROM ‘‘ ROBERT CAVALIER.” 

if a more stable sort of paper had been used; stock of the 
nature of that chosen, being heavily loaded with earths and 
not particularly strong in fiber, is not well adapted to with- 
stand the ravages of time. Also the matter used in the mar- 
gins might have been brought within the plan of the book in 
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some other manner, preserving the integrity of the luxurious 
margins, and at the same time omitting nothing of vital interest 
now shown in the sketches. 


The McClurg Company brings out a novel of the Fort 
Dearborn massacre, written by Randall Parrish, entitled, 
“When Wilderness Was King.” It.is published in a format 
similar to the romances by Miss Liljencrantz brought out by 
the same house, and is evidently marked, at least so far as the 
publishers are concerned, for popularity. 

The type is an Old Style Antique, large illustrative initials 
being used at the chapter heads; these initials tell the story 
clearly enough, but are for the most part without decorative 
value. The illustrations are in full color, from paintings by 
the Kinneys; their introduction striking a note distinctly for- 
eign to the suggestion of the type. They are artificial in color 
and rather less interesting than the pictures the same illus- 
trators made for the Norse romances above mentioned. But 
it is probable that they make for salability, even as a title of 
this sort is superstitiously supposed to do. 

The story of “ When Wilderness Was King” is about what 
one would expect to find it; which is, in books of this gen- 
eral nature, a virtue. It narrates in the first person the mis- 
sion of one John Wayland to Fort Dearborn, where he arrives 
a few days before the evacuation and massacre. On the way 
he rescues a beautiful maiden and meets an eccentric French 
gallant who afterward becomes his rival for the favor of the 


maiden. They are saved from the massacre, the lady being 
captured. The imperturbable hero rescues her a few times 
more. There are miraculous rescues by the other members 
of the cast; the Frenchman’s deserted wife turns up among 
the Indians and rescues him, removing him, at the same 
time, from the race for the hand of the heroine. At the end, 
John Wayland takes the heroine home to his folks, and every- 
body is happy except the few who are unfortunately dead. 
The heroine of course turns out to be You know 
the story. And throughout its course the Indian fights are 
scattered thick and strong. All men are brave; all women 
beautiful; all scouts crafty and everybody preternaturally wise 
in woodcraft, in assertion at least. 

The Indians furnish nearly all the thrills, and, as usual 
when they appear in fiction, a good share of the amusement. 
They grunt, are passive like bronze statues, compress their 
thin lips with cunning, and address assemblies in Biblical elo- 
quence, omitting the particles. But if one can not accept the 
storied Indian as one finds him, there is nothing for it but 
skepticism. A real Indian would never do. We recommend 
this story to all who care for this kind of a book; it is a dis- 
tant cousin to Deerslayer, and a direct descendant of the 
Jibbenainosay. 


enough! 


Mr. John T. McCutcheon’s thriving village of Bird Center 
has at last found a place between covers. The book, under the 
title of “Bird Center Cartoons,’ has just been published by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., and is attaining popularity according to 
its deserts, in spite of the competition of thousands of scrap- 
books up and down the land. 

The volume contains thirty-three of the full-size cartoons, 
representing an equal number of Bird Center’s most distin- 





SOCIAL HAPPENINGS AT BIRD CENTER. 
Ghe Cominz-Out Party in Honor of Miss Murtle Peters. 
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BIRD CENTER CARTOON. 
By John T. McCutcheon. 


guished social events; there is also a wealth of the smaller 
drawings, not less amusing, and portraits of every member of 
the multitudinous cast of characters. The text is set in two 
columns, bordered by torn strips of the adjoining copy. The 
difference in color between the type and the zinc etchings with 
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which the border clippings are reproduced gives to the page 
the characteristic appearance of the country journal. 

After a reading and examination of Bird Center, one can 
not fail to be more or less discontented with the ordinary run 
of fiction. Mr. McCutcheon’s dual medium permits some 
really remarkable achievements. In the thirty-three episodes 
given he has introduced about forty characters, counting the 
sweethearts of Riley Peters. At least twenty-five of these 
characters are as clearly presented and visualized as the three 
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BIRD CENTER CARTOON. 
By John T. McCutcheon. 


or four leading characters in the average novel; it is a game 
of wholesale individualization. And the incidents themselves, 
if narrated in plain prose, would fill volumes, even if stripped 
of much significant detail. 

It is true that the plot does not cohere as a novel should; 
but certainly many novels have attained success with even 
more rambling aims. And the economy of time and space is 
in itself an unusual virtue, not often to be met in fiction. If 
fiction is to be regarded—as some high authorities would 
have us think — simply as a record of manners, Bird Center 
is a notable piece of fiction. But to consider it so is to divert 
it from its mission. The work was done as journalism; and 
must be looked upon, finally, as caricature of the most health- 
ful and humorous kind. 

The influence of Mr. McCutcheon’s cartoons has been so 
pronounced and he has already so many followers in his pro- 
fession that any comment on his technical performance must 
be superfluous. He has brought into fashion the Cartoon 
Innocuous; and in the hands of his imitators it usually be- 
comes the Cartoon Inane. It is true that the daily paper will 
not find the opinions of men molded to any perceptible degree 
by work of the Bird Center sort. It is, by the standard of the 
older and more violent school of cartoonists, simply a scheme 
for a series of fillers, not superior, in motive at least, to the 
everlasting game of hide-and-seek which the comedians of the 
press play with the weather. Its quality justifies it, even when 


its satirical phase is left out of account. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

BiceLtow’s Hanpsook OF PuNcTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EnctisH Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypoGRAPHIC StyLEBooK.— By W. B. McDermutt. <A_ standard of 
uniformity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Tue OrtHoepist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

Tue VerRBALISt.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 43% by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PrintiNG.—A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER Dicrionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules tor spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second vol- 
ume of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on 
spelling, abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and 
numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on 
punctuation and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

PROOFREADING AND PunctuatTion.—By Adéle Millicent Smith. A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

GraMMAR WITHOUT A MastEeR.— By William Cobbett, carefully 
revised and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-edu- 
cation this book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and 
failed to comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never 
studied grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. 
Cloth, 43% by 6%, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art or Writinc Enciisu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A Matter oF PersonaL Cuotce.— A. M. S., Vineland, 
New Jersey, writes: “ Would like you to settle the question 
as to which of these two sentences is correct: ‘ Wanser pre- 
éminence in clothing.’ ‘Wanser’s preéminence in clothing.’ 
I passed a job as per copy without the apostrophe, which I 
hold is perfectly proper.” Answer—I can not settle this 
question. Either form is correct, according to personal pref- 
erence. In printing a job it certainly is perfectly proper to 
follow copy. : 

SunpAy ScHoLars.— L. R. W., Youris, Manitoba, Canada, 
writes: “Is it wrong to use the term ‘Sunday scholars’? I 
was correcting a proof to-day in which it occurred, and the 
word ‘Sunday’ was marked to be changed to ‘S. S.’ It seems 













awkward to talk of Sunday-school scholars.” Answer.— It is 
to be supposed that the one who ordered the change preferred 
the fuller expression, and if it was done by an editor or by 
a person in authority, of course no objection should be made. 
“Sunday scholar,” however, is not wrong, though it would 
not be easy to find authority for it, as it is not a common term. 
It is a good and convenient form for avoidance of the tauto- 
phonic and cacophonic quality of the full expression. 





Questions.— R. S. B., Boston, Massachusetts, writes: “I 
wish to ask your opinion on a point that apparently has some 
authority on both sides. In an inquiry that is virtually an 
imperative should the period or interrogation-point be used? 
For example, ‘Will you please send these goods at once’ 
(. or ?).” Answer.—Such sentences are almost always 
written with the period, thus giving this form the apparent 
authority of custom; but this seems to be the only authority 
on that side. All authorities on punctuation say that a ques- 
tion must end with an interrogation-point. Now, many sen- 
tences like the one instanced are so worded as a matter of 
politeness as to remove the imperative phase from the expres- 
sion, even if not from the intent. The wording used makes 
them questions, and the point appropriate to the construction 
is the right one to use. May the suggestion also be made that 
“authority on each side” is what should be said instead of 
“on both sides ”? 


A DtspuTep PossessivE.— J. W. McL., Newark, New Jer- 
sey, opens the way to a long and unprofitable discussion, as 
follows: “Can you put us straight on the following use of 
the possessive? ‘It will result in the application’s being held 
in abeyance.’ Are the apostrophe and s correctly used in the 
case cited above, or should they be used before the participle 
only when ambiguity would result without their use?” 
Answer.— Any one who will read the observations on pages 
504 to 509 of Goold Brown’s “Grammar of English Gram- 
mars” will easily perceive a reason for absention from dog- 
matic decision in this case, and that full discussion of it is 
hardly feasible here. The sentence as quoted is defensible 
according to the decision of many grammarians, and inde- 
fensible according to many others. It is very fortunate that 
we are not obliged to frame our sentences in consonance with 
the ruling of grammarians, at least in such matters. The 
personal preference of the one who is asked to answer this 
question favors the use of some other construction of the 
sentence, but he finds nothing very objectionable in the form 
used. 

AncLoMANIA.— The April Bookman has a letter as fol- 
lows: “‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,’ likewise 
ignorant readers crave information that more fortunate ones 
do not need. Therefore, I am asking, solely for enlighten- 
ment, if it is no longer correct to spell such words as 
‘analyze’ and ‘realize’ with a ‘z’? In the current issues of 
The Bookman I observe that the letter ‘s’ is used entirely in 
those words and their derivatives. Now please do not open, 
for my benefit, the vials of your sarcasm, however good- 
natured it may be, for I am entirely sincere in my display of 
ignorance.” Its answer is: “The answer is that, in general, 
we prefer the mode of spelling which prevails in England. 
Sometimes the compositors run a little ahead of us and insert 
an ‘s’ where even the English use a ‘z’; but we don’t mind 
that. It is an error on the right side, and offsets the excesses 
of Fonetik Refawrmers.” Professor Peck, who wrote the 
answer, is not alone in this matter among American writers 
and publishers. Anglomaniac spelling is very common now. 
A remarkable antithesis is found in the style-book of the 
University Press, Oxford, England. That style-book pre- 
scribes the contrary orthography — realize, brutalize, central- 
ize, etc.—even to the inclusion of criticize, which is almost 
always spelled criticise, even in America. These spellings are 
the ones adopted by Dr. J. A. H. Murray for the New English 
Dictionary, and are very often used now in British print. So 
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this particular Anglomania seems to be in process of becom- 
ing more distinctively an Americanism. 

Our Bap CoLiece SPELLING.— Much is said in the papers 
about college English. The people within and without col- 
lege walls declare that students write badly. But there is a 
thing more fundamental than their poor English style; it is 
the matter of their spelling. Many college men, as proved by 
their essays, can not spell. They frequently make the mistake 
of transforming writing into writting, and of dining into din- 
ning —an echo probably of the noise of a college dining- 
room. But poor spelling is not confined to college students. 
College professors are not free from the blame. A letter lies 
before the writer in which the distinguished head of a most 
important department in an American college declared that a 
certain candidate, whom he has recommended, is competant. 
A New England college professor has recently said that in 
making applications for a place in English several candidates 
wrote of the salery. Of course, also, a man may lack culture 
and spell correctly. Spelling is more or less a matter of an 
arbitrary bit of knowledge. But whatever may be the psycho- 
logical relations of the art, the schools should teach boys and 
girls to spell. By incorrect spelling the higher ranges of 
learning are rendered less impressive.— Leslie’s Weekly. 

If the professors and scientists would confine their bad 
spelling to the few kinds of errors shown above, the case 
would not be half as bad as it is. Some of them write tech- 
nical and scientific words with abominable errors in spelling, 
and cause a great deal of trouble thereby. 

Tue Spuit INFINITIVE JustiIFIED— In his article on “‘ To’ 
and the Infinitive,” in Harper’s Magazine for April, Professor 
Lounsbury sums up his argument decidedly in favor of this 
much discussed “corruption”: “If men come seriously to 
believe that ambiguity can be lessened or emphasis increased 
by changing the order of words in any given phrase,” he says, 
“we may be sure that in time the habit of so doing will be 
adopted whenever it is deemed desirable. It is clear that most 
of those who now refrain from the practice under discussion 
no longer do so instinctively, as was once the case, but rather 
under compulsion. They refrain, not because they feel that 
it is unnatural or unidiomatic, but because they have been 
told that it is improper. Artificial bulwarks of this sort will 
never hold back long a general movement of speech. If the 
present attitude of men towards this particular usage con- 
tinues — and of this there seems every likelihood —they can 
be relied upon to brush aside the objections of purists as sum- 
marily and as effectively as they have done in the case of the 
passive form is being. If they proceed so to do, no one need 
feel the slightest anxiety as to the injurious consequences 
which will befall the English tongue. It is not by agencies of 
this nature that the real corruption of speech is brought about. 
Were such the case, our language would have been already 
ruined any number of times and at any number of periods.” 

It is worth while to note, though, that Professor Louns- 
bury, in his article, did not once use a split infinitive. Did he 
refrain because he had been told that it was improper? It is 
still a fact that “men come seriously to believe” is better 
English than “come to seriously believe.’ 





A DELICATE SUBJECT. 


Manpce.— Miss Autumn’s name was printed in the paper, 
but her age wasn’t mentioned. 

MaryjorieE.— Of course not. 
publication. — Life. 


That girl’s age is unfit for 





A WELCOME VISITOR. 


I am the only printer in the camp, forty miles from the 
railroad, and a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER will seem like a 
visit from one of the gang—N. Warrington, Miner office, 
Pierce City, Idaho. 
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Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books 1s given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

FACSIMILE SIMPLEX Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

Tue MecuanicaL Detatts OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue LinotyrpeE Operator’s CompAnion.—A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Correct Keysoarp FInGERING.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. 


Apjust- 


Stups’s Manvuat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed 
record. A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. 
Should be in the possession of every operator with an ambition to 


become a “‘swift.’”? Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEyBOARDS.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small- -caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and * motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

THe MECHANISM OF THE LinotyPE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care ot the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a revision of the series of articles, ‘‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,’ which has appeared in THE "INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 128 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


DO NOT FORGET 

That line delivery carriage is returned by cam action. 

That the cam roller has an eccentric pin which adjusts the 
return stroke on the old machines. 

That a split hub performs this office on the new style. 

That to the cam surface will 
return carriage further. 

That vise must not be opened when mold is forward on its 


moving the roller nearer 


locking pins. 

That mold disk is disconnected by lever in pump bracket. 

That the mold guard attached to face plate is to prevent 
springing of back jaw of first elevator when slug is being 
withdrawn from matrices. 

That the guard should be kept in place while machine is in 
use. 

To remove the guard before disconnecting mold disk and 
pulling it forward. 

That mold slide and disk can be removed bodily after dis- 
connection by lowering vise to second position. 

That vise must not be lowered to second position except 
when first elevator is at its full down stroke. 

That mold wiper should be set so as to rest against mold 
when in normal position. 

That if a paste of graphite and oil is rubbed into felt of 
mold wiper, it will polish mold and prevent adhesion of metal. 

That this paste must be applied sparingly to prevent trans- 
ference to matrices. 


“What’s the trouble?” 
“ The 


“ NuMBER 4,” called the Operator. 


asked the Machinist, waking from his dreamless sleep. 
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little red wheel won’t go around,” replied the new operator, 


pointing to the assembler star-wheel. And the machinist 
fainted. 

Aw Eastern concern proposes to rebuild the broken walls 
of Linotype matrices by electro-deposition of copper. Dam- 


aged ears of matrices are also renewed. 


Tue Unitype Company has just shipped a Simplex machine 
to Juneau, Alaska, for the Evening Dispatch. An operator has 
gone with it to install the machine and operate it. 


One hundred and thirty-seven Linotypes were installed in 
printing-offices during the month of March. The largest ship- 
ments were to the new Hearst paper, the Boston American, 
which received twenty, while the Baltimore Sun added seven- 
teen to its plant to replace those destroyed by fire. 


Josern F. Ryan, late with the Harris Press Company, has 
associated himself with the Lanston Monotype Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, and will travel through the 
territory west of the Mississippi in the interest of the Mono- 
type. Mr. Ryan has a large acquaintance in the trade, having 
been salesman for the Mergenthaler Linotype Company for 
several years. 

A FLux for cleaning metal is offered users of the Linotype 
in England. It is put up in the form of tablets which are 
circular in shape, fit under the plunger head and weigh about an 
ounce, and the method of employing them is to put one under 
the plunger head in the well of the pot when the metal is 
unsatisfactory. Twenty blank lines are recommended to be 
cast immediately after, when all the impurities contained in 
the metal itself and all foreign matter and incrustations will 
be swept out of the pot into the blanks cast. Thereafter good, 
solid slugs will be the result. 

Hottow Siucs.— F. K., New York city, writes: “I would 

like to ask the cause of hollow slugs. Inclosed you will find 
a sample. This seems to occur regularly. The only remedy I 
find is to change the plunger from one machine to another.’ 
Answer.— The featherweight slugs sent were undoubtedly 
caused by an ill-fitting plunger in the pot-well. A loose 
plunger will allow the metal to escape around its sides when 
it descends to make the cast. Hollow slugs are also caused 
by the plunger being dirty or the hole near the bottom of the 
well which admits the metal beneath the plunger being stopped 
up. There should be sufficient ventage of the mouthpiece to 
allow the air in the mold cell to escape when metal enters, and 
throat of pot should be kept free from dross. 


Tue “STRINGER” CoMposING MACHINE.—A new typesetting 
machine has been placed on exhibition in London. It is the 
invention of H. J. S. Gilbert-Stringer, an Australian journalist, 
but for several years located in London and associated with 
Frederick Wicks, another newspaper man, and inventor of 
the Wicks Rotary typecaster and Wicks composing machine. 
The “Stringer” machine assembles independent matrices, and 
is in reality an adaptation of either the Linotype or Monotype 
to its purpose. The line of matrices is assembled and there- 
after presented successively to the mold, where a single letter 
is cast from each matrix. Justification is accomplished by 
introducing em quads between the words, the line being trans- 
ported to a milling cutter, which reduces each quad to the size 
necessary to justify the line, a calculating device controlling 
this feature. The machine is a small affair and by reason of 
the fact that it produces single types, which can be manipu- 
lated, instead of inflexible slugs, is creating great interest 
among English printers. 

IMAGINARY TrouBLEs.— A. C. L., Lorain, Ohio, has figured 
that he is in trouble, and writes: “ Will you kindly give me 
the desired information in regard to the shearing off of the 
side of lower back ears of matrices being caused by the 
front lower distributor screw at the time when matrix leaves 
distributor-box lift. It is on a new machine, and, therefore, I 
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do not think distributor box can be set wrong, and everything 
else seems to be in best condition. It does not affect the thin 
matrices as much as the heavier ones. Enclosed you will find 
a sample matrix.” Answer.— The matrix sent was one of the 
new style, the lower inside ear having been milled away on 
left-hand side of thick matrices, the object being to preserve 
dies from the blow otherwise received from incoming matrices 
while line is being assembled. Formerly the same ear was cut 
away on the bottom with the same object in view. The full- 
eared matrices, by striking against the thin walls of the dies 
while assembling lines caused the walls to be battered in and 
“hair-lines”” was the result, this being partially overcome by 
the new method of making. 

ASSEMBLER AND LINE-DELIVERY CARRIAGE.— Another opera- 
tor has trouble with the assembling and delivering devices and 
writes: “Just a query or two: (1) When the matrices reach 
the assembler, instead of standing erect they lean toward the 
star wheel, and those that follow either pile up on top or slide 
outside the one that dropped, thus making a_ transposition. 
What remedy would you suggest? Have put in new star 


Cc. A. BERG, 
Clinton, Iowa. 


W. R. LUCAS, 
Monterey, Mexico. 


A. W. WILLIAMS. 
Missoula, Montana. 
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cylinder strike the slugs lengthwise, the slugs get off their 
form of matter pitched one way and the 
other half in the opposite direction. I would like to know 
where the trouble is, and if there is any remedy for this. I 
do not think it is the fault of the slugs, but can not convince 
They, of course, 


feet, one-half the 


the stone hands or pressmen that it is not. 
condemn ‘the machines.’ When they print forms with rollers 
and cylinder striking endwise, they have no trouble, the slugs 
standing on their feet and showing a clear impression on back 
of sheet, but with the form the other way, it shows the slugs 
‘off their feet’ with a few impressions.” Answer— If slugs 
are perfectly true, they should not work “ off their feet,” no 
matter which way they lay on the press. Quite likely there is 
a variation of perhaps only a thousandth of an inch or so, but 
enough to cause them to give trouble when run parallel with 
the cylinder on the press. It is usually the left-hand knife 
which is not set close enough to the slug to trim off any over- 
hang of the face. 

Sourrts, Etc. —H. A. 
variety of troubles, and writes: 


W., St. Joseph, Michigan, has a 
“(1) I am having some 


Cc. P. SMITH. H. A. SPRAGUE, 


Toronto, Canada. Minneapolis, Minn. 


GRADUATES MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH, INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
HOLDING SITUATIONS ON LINOTYPES IN CITIES NAMED. 


wheel without effect. (2) When the line-delivery carriage 
returns after delivering a line to the elevator, it does not go 
back far enough for the second catch to hold it, but slides back 
into the safety catch. Have put new packing in pump and 
tried other remedies.” Answer— (1) Examine the hooks on 
the assembler box entrance and see that they are not rounded 
off. Then adjust the assembler slide brake so that it holds 
firmly as the incoming matrices crowd it to the left. The 
corners of the brake must be sharp and the slide free from 
oil, while the adjusting screw should not touch the releasing 
lever, but stand clear of it normally. (2) When the line- 
delivery carriage or any other part’of the machine does not 
perform its functions properly, do not experiment, but sit 
down and study. If it does not come back and there is no 
obstruction in its path, follow up the connecting levers to the 
cam that actuates it. If in the old-style machine, the spring 
plate which connects the carriage to the lever behind the face- 
plate may be bent and not hold the parts together tightly. 
Then the cam which moves the carriage should be examined 
to see if it has slipped on the cam shaft —it sometimes does, 
but can be easily pulled back as far as it will come and the 
set-screw tightened again. If this is not the case, set the eccen- 
tric-pin in the roller which rests on the cam so the carriage 
will be brought further back on its return, or if the latest 
model machine, loosen the split hub and adjust the lever bodily, 
moving it a trifle closer to the cam to bring carriage farther 
back. 

Stucs GivE TrousBLe IN Pressroom.—D. J. S., Connecti- 
cut, writes: “I have measured the slugs from my machine and 


they are perfectly true on all four corners, top and bottom, but 
when they lock a form on the press so that the rollers and 


2-5 


trouble with mouthpiece on my machine. Every time a line is 
cast there is a squirt of metal from behind the mouthpiece at 
right-hand end. It was put in last summer and worked all 
right until about ten days ago, when it commenced to squirt. 
The only way I can work the machine is to put a tin shield 
back of mold wheel to catch the drip and prevent it from 
squirting back of ejector slide and rim of wheel. (2) Am 
troubled some by last letters on line not falling down to proper 
place when assembler elevator is raised to deliver line. Last 
letter will stick up and catch when it leaves assembler, and has 
to be pushed down by hand or else will go through and make 
a black letter. Matrices are clean and otherwise work all O. K. 
Took matrix buffer out, which helped it some. (3) Quite 
often, in casting a black-face line, the tail of descending letters 
will be cut off, and sometimes the lower part of some of the 
other letters will be jammed.” Answer— (1) If the leakage 
of metal comes from behind the mouthpiece, it must be that 
in replacing the mouthpiece there has been failure to make a 
tight joint with the lips of the crucible. The parts should be 
thoroughly cleaned before mouthpiece is replaced and the 
edges coated with Dixon’s Pipe Joint Compound or red lead 
or graphite mixed with glycerin. If the squirt is between 
mouthpiece and mold, the former must be trued up to fit the 
latter. (2) If matrices do not enter assembler, it is because 
assembler star is worn out and needs replacing. (3) Tails of 
letters will be damaged if first elevator rises more than a 
thirty-second of an inch when making alignment of matrices. 

PracticaL SucGcestions.— The following suggestions are 
submitted by an Eastern operator-machinist: “I have found 
that the very best thing to clean spacebands, mold and pot 
mouthpiece with is the mold polish sold by the Mergenthaler 
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Company. The dry graphite I use to polish matrices with, 
according to your directions. I wonder if all the boys know 
that the best way to light the gas under the metal pot is to 
hold the lighted match over the chimney of the pot? One of 
the machinists from the factory showed me a good idea: When 
you disconnect the reeds without previously locking the verges, 
you can instantly replace them (the verges) by inserting the 
lower locking rod (the one that looks like a bayonet, which 
Mergenthaler put in to enable the operator to kill himself 
with in case he couldn't make the thing go) underneath, and 
giving it a half-turn. There was an article in a printers’ 
magazine a short time ago, advising that Linotypes should be 
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A “Human” MAcHINE.— Out in Oregon they do strange 
things and have curious experiences, as the following narration 
by a correspondent will verify: “We appear to have a few 
Linotype maladies here which have not been heretofore chron- 
icled in your columns since I broke into the business. Our 
Lino. is new, ditto one of our men —at least so far as machine 
work is concerned. His troubles, in chronological order, were 
something after this fashion: First day — He ‘started up,’ 
cast one slug and got ‘a beauty,’ so he said. Then the impu- 
dent thing not only went out of business and refused to cast 
another line, but actually began to ‘stick out its tongue’ at 
him. Being a patient, good-tempered man, however, he curbed 























FORWARD SUPERPOSED TURRETS OF THE KENTUCKY IN ACTION. 


completely taken apart (a bit at a time) and cleaned at least 
once a year. What do you think of the plan? I, for one, 
wouldn't have the nerve to tackle a job like that while the 
machine was turning out a regular supply of work.” Answer. 
— The scheme spoken of for restoring verges is carried into 
practical effect in the Model 3 Linotype (pica machine), in 
which a rod is mounted eccentrically and used in a similar 
manner to lock the verges instead of running a wire lock above 
the rear pawl. There is no more occasion to take a Linotype 
all apart at regular intervals to clean it than any other machine, 
and to do so is evidence of incompetency. Some parts should 
be cleaned daily, others monthly, some semi-annually, and 
some * Experience justifies the statement 
that the fewer adjustments the average Linotypist “ monkeys ” 
with the less cause he has for regret. When parts become 
dirty, clean them. Do not get a morbid longing to dissect the 
machine and polish its vitals. It will probably need something 
more than cleaning before the job is completed. 


semi-occasionally.” 


his rising ire and tried it again. Same result—the pesky 
thing ‘stuck its tongue out’ in his very face, and apparently 
grinned with glee at his discomfiture. This was worse than 
the limit, even of good nature, and explanations had to be 
sought. Second day — Same gentleman ‘started up.’ Every- 
thing went lovely for a bit, when lo! and behold, all at once 
the i’s began to run to the n(o)se and ail he could do to wipe 
out the difficulty was of no avail — the i’s persisted in running 
into his n(o)se. An explanovitch had to be consulted. Third 
day — On beginning operations this day, not content with 
sticking out its tongue at him, the measly thing actually had 
the impudence to spit in his face! Did anybody in all the his- 
tory of printerdom ever have such a trying experience before? 
I have often heard the remark that the Linotype was ‘almost 
human,’ but never knew of a case, except in this latest model 
of ours, when it was actually claimed that it expectorated, 
stuck out its tongue and ran at the n(o)se. If there is any- 
thing of the like on record, please inform me, also the remedy.” 











Answer— The Linotype is “human” in many respects and 
must be treated accordingly. If it spits, the mouth is not true 
and needs a dressing. If the mouth leaks, the lips of the 
crucible must be closed. Wipe the mouth frequently and keep 
the throat clear of dross. Open the jaws wide when sending in 
pi and do not neglect to feed the pigs to the pot. The matrices, 
being of the female gender, need close watching to prevent 
them going where they should not. Their teeth must be in 
good order and their ears kept clean, while their faces should 
be scrutinized frequently for traces of “hair-lines,”’ or 
“ whiskers.” 

HicuH Stucs.— An operator-machinist in an Illinois town 
writes: ‘ What causes slugs, when set to twenty ems or wider, 
to be .003 of an inch higher on right end than on left. When 
I make test as to lock-up it seems that the mold binds one end 
of paper tightly, while the other end is loose. Have been get- 
ting first-rate slugs so far as looks of top and bottom is con- 
cerned, but when a forty-em job compounded of twenty-em 
slugs end to end is put on press, it requires a thickness of 
print paper to overcome white streak down the middle.” 
Answer.— High slugs are ordinarily caused by accumulation 
of metal on back or face of mold. Metal will sometimes 
adhere to the right-hand locking pin in vise, or. on mold-disk 
bushings, and so prevent disk locking tightly against matrices 
and making slug just so much higher. It may be that one of 
the vise locks is loose, and so allows vise to spring away 
from mold when disk comes forward. These locks have a 
collar threaded on their rear ends which can be. tightened. 

PoInTERS BY A GRADUATE.— Not the least gratifying of the 
results obtained by the managers of the Inland Printer Tech- 
nical School are the letters written by its graduates who have 
been started on a career through its agency. One of those who 
has a bright future has written the following: “I am up 
here for a couple of weeks on a morning paper. I have aver- 
aged $100 monthly since graduating from the school, mostly 
subbing in San Francisco. The ‘boys’ all know me as one of 
your graduates and many of them have worked alongside of 
me. Several admit that I have got it down fine because my 
type comes up easily and naturally. I relax my muscles when 
I operate, letting the chair hold me, and with my mind clear, 
just keep my eyes on the copy and ‘print’ along, holding my 
eyes a word or two ahead of my fingers. Proofs are mostly 
O. K. and an out is unknown when machine is working right 
and copy is legible and easily followed. Hanging the elevator 
is a matter of discipline, combined with presence of mind, but 
it is unwise to pound away under a severe strain and hang it; 
easily or not at all. Dirty proofs are born of nervous hammer- 
ing and anxious pounding — everything else being all right. 
The natural student of the Linotype who applies himself con- 
scientiously and honestly at the school, obeying instructions 
implicitly without straining every nerve, will soon be heard 
from. I have a reserve force of speed that is a source of 
pleasure to me and later may prove profitable. The Linotypist 
who ‘sweats’ over his work is using up daily all his reserve 
and is a candidate for a warmer climate. Artificial speed is 
not lasting, but genuine, natural speed will increase itself 
daily, and is dependent on familiarity with the keyboard and 
practice. The ‘blank’ keyboards at the Technical School 
are invaluable. Mr. Le Roy, a printer of this city, is an 
expert typewriter. His work is marvelously rapid and accu- 
rate. All the keys on his typewriter are blank — made to 
order. The boxes of the printers’ case are not labeled, neither 
are the keys and sounders of musical instruments. The 
operator who leans on the stamp upon the keys for their 
location would be all at sea on a Linotype keyboard the keys 
The secret of speed and accuracy 


’ 


of which were not stamped. 
lies at this point; and a thorough, intimate, familiar knowledge 
of the location of the keys so they may be automatically manip- 
ulated is essential to the Linotypist. It would be very wise to 
have one machine at your school with keyboard blank. Your 
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pupils would be so rapid at the end of their term that you 
would soon have many more scholars than you could handle. 
In this way the memory is trained to hold up its end and the 
operator needs only to pay attention consciously to his copy. 
His training at your school has given him the faculty of 
cooperating naturally with the machine, so that he knows at 
all times just what to do.” 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR PRINTER-MACHINISTS.— The increasing 
use of machinery in the composing-room makes necessary the 
acquisition by the printer of a mechanical knowledge unneces- 
sary some few years ago. With the introduction of typesetting 
machines came the practical machinist, with his kit of drills, 
files, gauges and other tools, the use of which was a profound 
mystery to the printer. With his ready wit, however, the 
printer man was not slow to adapt himself to his new situation, 
and many soon acquired a smattering of the proper handling 
of the machinist’s tools. That additional instructions would be 
appreciated is evidenced by numerous letters received at this 
office, of which the following is a sample. Agreeably to the 
demand for simple rules for the guidance of printers in the 
handling of problems of this kind, there will be published in 
this department, from time to time in the future, hints and 
suggestions of this nature. The assistance of practical machin- 
ists and others is invited. ‘“ Having looked in vain through all 
the machinists’ books in the public library for a description 
of the mode of soldering brass, I write to ask you if you will 
kindly explain how it is done in the Machine Department of 
THE INLAND Printer. I am entirely ignorant on the subject — 
do not know the first thing about it—and would be very 
grateful for a simple and complete explanation, if it would 
not encroach too much on the rights of others, including your 
own time. I think that many Linotype men need a great deal 
of instruction on the machinist’s end of their work, and, as it 
is almost impossible for some of them to get it at the bench, 
THE INLAND PRINTER is a veritable boon to those who do not 
know it all.” Answer— Soldering, whether of brass or other 
metal, is accomplished by the following method: The parts 
to be united are thoroughly scraped, filed or otherwise cleaned, 
to remove scale or foreign substances. Muriatic acid, diluted 
by dissolving in it as much zine as it will absorb, is then 
swabbed over the parts and the solder applied with a heated 
copper, called an “iron,” to each of the pieces before joining, 
in order to “tin” them. If the parts are small, they can then be 
placed together and a hot “iron” placed upon them, when they 
will unite by the cohesion of the “tinned” surfaces. This is 
called “sweating” the parts. If the parts to be united be 
large, additional solder must be applied, both before and after 
the parts are joined. Care must be taken to thoroughly heat 
the joint in either case, so as to cause the solder to adhere 
firmly all over the surface. The “iron” itself requires atten- 
tion. Its surface must also be “tinned” with solder. If over- 
heated, this will be burned off. The heat is tested by holding 
the “iron” near the cheek. A mild heat only is required; it 
should not become red-hot. To retin the soldering iron, some 
workmen use a common clay brick to polish the copper and 
then heat it and rub it in powdered rosin scattered over the 
brick, at the same time holding the solder against the hot 
“iron” so as to tin all sides of it. Others use the “cut” 
muriatic acid and rub the “iron” into the stick of solder, 
after thoroughly cleaning or filing the surface. 


Pump AND METAL TrousLeE.— One feature which appeals 
to graduates of the Inland Printer Technical School is the 
fact that, by keeping in touch with their instructors at all 
times, they have the advantage of expert advice in overcoming 
troubles they may meet in erecting and caring for plants of 
Linotypes. Graduates are coached and instructed in their 
daily work, and letters to the school asking for information 
in order to overcome difficulties are promptly answered. For 
the information of others this correspondence is later pub- 
lished in THE INLAND PRINTER. A query recently received is 
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as follows: “I have another problem, which I beg of you to 
solve. This time it is the pump. It seems to get twisted and 
its free action and sometimes its full stroke is therefore pre- 
vented. At times it does not throw out sufficient metal to cast 
a whole line. Again, as the machine is a new one, the pin 
which connects the pump to pump lever will slip out and a 
cast is prevented in that way. The pump, at its connection to 
the pump lever, seems to be rubbing, and a queer noise keeps 
me uneasy all day. Another trouble: In order to secure good 
slugs, I must at least once a day clean out the vents. Our 
metal is melted and cleaned with flux, the same as we used 
at the school, and I am sure it is done right. What can this 
be? Is it from bad metal? Your last information regarding 
spacebands twisting in line-transfer channel was _ followed, 
which is O. K. now and for which I am very thankful.” 
Answer.— The trouble with the plunger is that dirt and 
oxid have gathered inthe pivot connection between the plunger 
in the metal pot and the rod, and when the pot swings 
forward the rod remains rigid and pulls itself out of connec- 
tion with the lever, the spring wire being placed there for 
such emergencies. With this yielding connection, whenever 
the plunger or pivot becomes dirty and the rod remains rigid, 
when the pot moves forward, the spring yields and disconnects 
the plunger rod. Otherwise, the plunger might bind in the 
well and, as the pot rises, cause the pot-lever roller to leave 
the cam, and, as happens in many instances, allow it to fall 
to the cam again before the pot is tightly locked against the 
mold, causing a small amount of metal to be ejected, which 
prevents a lock-up and a much larger * 
plunger should be removed and cleaned daily and a drop of 
oil put on the pivotal connection, to lubricate it. Attention to 
this will probably remove the second cause of trouble — bad 
casts. In fluxing the metal, however, too much flux should 
not be used and care should be taken to see that the temper- 
ature is above the normal — between 550 and 600 degrees. It 
should only be used in the smelting furnace and not in the 
machine metal pots. 

ExpERIENCE Versus INstRUCTION.— That a printer without 
previous experience in Linotype work can in six weeks be 
instructed in the mechanism of that machine and made more 
competent to take charge of it than many of long experience 
with nothing but hard knocks to guide them, is daily proven 
by graduates of the Inland Printer Technical School. A recent 
graduate took a position in an office employing one of the other 
kind of operator-machinists, and writes of his experience: 
“The first thing I discovered when I saw this machine was 
that the pump-stop was off entirely. Told the ‘ machinist-op.’ 
I thought that was very bad business, and he promised to put 
it back on, but has not done so as yet. I fancy it was out of 
adjustment and was giving trouble, and that was the reason 
he took it off. This, by the way, seems to be his mode of 
procedure throughout, as every few days I find something that 
belongs to the machine lying promiscuously around the house. 
Yesterday one of the printers picked up something off the floor 
and said, *‘ What is it?’ ‘Oh, that belongs in the first elevator,’ 
I replied. The guard-block just above the mold disk is off, as 
also is the guide-block on head of first elevator. I think there 
must be a lot of ‘lost oil holes’ here, for I can not back the 
machine by pulling on cam No. 1, and whenever that operation 
is necessary I have to go to the clutch. The surfaces of the 
cams are dry as bones, also the slides on first elevator; it takes 
a Samson to pull out the mold disk —in fact, the only thing I 
have found with oil on it is the distributor clutch. The vent in 
air chamber is closed entirely, and a stick of cord-wood is 
placed between the cap and frame of machine, presumably to 
keep it from being blown off. Of course, you will readily 
understand that the line delivery goes to left with a move- 
ment resembling a snail’s gallop. Yesterday the line-delivery 
carriage failed to return to lock. The operator knew what was 
wrong, but just to try me out, asked me what was the matter, 


squirt” follows. The: 


and I[ told him I thought the split hub had slipped. Very 
well — but when he went to adjust it, he began screwing on 
the transfer carriage hub. Then I got back at him and told 
him he was playing with the wrong one. My instructions are 
not to make any adjustments, and I certainly will not unless 
I get tied up so I have to. One day, in changing from brevier 
thirteen ems to pica, my friend seemed to know that the font 
distinguisher had to be moved, so he proceeded — turning first 
one way and then the other, and finally had to take the box 
down to get it set right. He cast a slug, and wondered why the 
face overhung. He hadn’t changed the liners. Well, [ might 
continue my story for some time, but have said enough to give 
an idea of the experiences I have had up to date. The machine 
here is one of the new style, two-letter, has the new pump 
spring and has an arrangement which raises the justification 
bar when closing the vise, which has to be done by hand on 
most machines. Machine has been used eighteen months, but 
you would think it had been eighteen years by looking at it.” 
A letter from another graduate is in a similar vein: ‘ They 
have three machines in this office, and they run fairly well 
now, but when I started they were something fierce. They 
had a new machinist every month, and each left them a little 
worse than he found them. The machinist who was there 
when I started was a ‘peach.’ He would not let me open the 
vise, to clean off the back of the mold disk, yet he did not 
know how to oil the machine. The first night I called on him 
to fix the line-delivery carriage, which did not come back prop- 
erly to lock —only coming to the first notch. He adjusted 
that by bending the pin on assembler elevator so that it would 
strike the pawl. He looked at that pin for a long time trying 
to find the screw, and after a whilé started to loosen the 
retaining plate screw. I showed him the proper screw and 
he said he knew that well enough. He then began to get nasty 
and make sarcastic remarks about schools in general. He said 
he'd been at the machine for eleven years; if I do not know 
more than he does in half that time, I think I'll give it up. 
Two weeks and he quit. The foreman told me to look after 
them till another machinist arrived, for my speed was not 
good enough. for a day job, the which I did, making the 
changes, etc.” 


New SrmpLex Recorp.— A new world’s record has been 
established for composition on the Simplex Typesetting 
Machine, by Messrs. M. C. McCabe, operator, and Lee Bridges, 
justifier, in the office of the Paducah Sun, of Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, they having set during the week ending Saturday, April 
2, the large amount of 315,700 ems of matter, making a daily 
average of 52,617 ems. The greatest amount in one day set 
was 60,200 in 634 hours, and the greatest amount by the hour 
9,800 ems. The type used was 8-point, and the average day’s 
work eight hours. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Low Metal Alarm—G. L. Venable, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. No. 754,030. 

Linotype Spaceband.— W. R. Speechley, Broadheath, Eng- 
land, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. No. 754,619. 

Slug-cutting Attachment for Linotypes—E. B. Clark, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, assignor to Imperial Machine Com- 
pany and S. B. Whinery, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. No. 754,970. 





CERTAINLY IS WORTH IT. 


I am a great admirer of your most helpful and artistic 
journal, and never fail to buy a copy from your gentlemanly 
little agent every month. I consider THe INLAND the best 
and most helpful printers’ journal published, and would 
gladly pay twice the price asked for it if necessary, for it is 
certainly worth it— Clarence Ward, Superintendent Recorder 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 
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Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern LetrerprReEss Destcns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

ContTEsts IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

TITLE (Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on ‘ The Practice of Typography.” ‘Treats the subject from three 
pi: Re Minn Fe Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CovVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. <A beauti- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 

Prain Printing Types.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First vol- 
ume of the series on “* The Practice of Typography.” <A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

Tue PRINCIPLES oF Desicn.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as expound- 
ing the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 250 
pages; cloth, $3. 

Consent CoMPOSITION. 3y Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.” <A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc. with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘“‘ making’? the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of tne book. Tull leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 





THERE is no reason why the different parts of a title-page 
should be so widely separated as shown in Fig. 1. There is 
no objection to placing the main lines somewhat above the 
center, and a line or two near the bottom for the sake of 
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balance, but the top and bottom lines should not crowd the 
margins so that the integrity of the page is impaired. The 
value of the panel rule border is lessened by placing the lines 
so close to it, losing the effect of contrast that a broad space 
of white will give when placed between border and _ type. 
The fittingness of certain type-faces for certain forms is recog- 
nized and appreciated now more than formerly, and to use 
the type with discrimination and understanding of the needs 
of the job, if the material at hand will permit, is a very 
necessary qualification of the competent job compositor. The 
association of text-faces with church printing goes back to 
the time when the church service books were copied in styles 
of lettering that were the progenitors of our modern text type- 
faces. In resetting this page (Fig. 2), the type has been clus- 
tered and set in a text-face, except the Greek letters, which 
more properly could be set in roman capitals. The panel 
ornamentation has been used to define the shape of the type 
page and make it agree in shape with the rule border. At the 
same time it is not absolutely necessary, and the type would 
look just as well unadorned, because it possesses decorative 
features that the more precise roman faces do not have. 


THE one fault to be avoided above all others on a title-page 
is heavy, indiscriminate display. In no class of display is a 
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finer appreciation of proper arrangement necessary. It must be 
seen to that the title be given prominence and that nothing 
else be placed in type nearly so large, or else all the distinction 
of contrast is lost. If two statements clamor for distinction, 
one must yield, or the value of display is lost for both. If, 
on a title or cover page a line that indicates a general head is 
shown, and also the special subject of the book, the general 
head should be made subordinate to the special head, which 
is, in fact, the real title. Hence in Fig. 3 the display is awk- 
ward on account of the conflicting general title of the series 
and the special subject of the pamphlet in hand. 


A DESIGN that is not in accord with the best styles of 
commercial printing is shown in Fig. 5. It suggests by its 
appearance a label of some kind rather than a letter-head. The 
border is one entirely suitable for advertisements or labels, 
but not at all appropriate for the finer grades of work. Par- 
ticularly in one color, as shown, does the border conflict with 
the type. Although borders can not be absolutely condemned 
by good taste when used as adjuncts to stationery forms, yet 
they should be used with much discretion. Only the simpler 
designs should be used, and lighter in tone than the type for 
printing in one color. Greater freedom in selection can be 
allowed when printing is in two colors, but the heavy fanciful 
borders designed for ad. work should be avoided. The words 
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in the small panel are rather overpowered by the rules and 
ornaments, above and below. The stricture in regard to rules 
applies with equal force to ornaments. Their use is expedient 
sometimes, but they should be unobtrusive, preferably lighter 
in appearance, so they do not conflict with the type. In the 
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resetting (Fig. 6) the ornament used to fill in space in the 
small panel does not interfere with the type. The rule-panel 
is used because it is the most desirable in one-color printing, 
and because it emphasizes the improvement in appearance its 
use gives over the type border shown in Fig. 5. Another 
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error in the latter is the use of a final letter in the middle of 
the word “ Reporter.” The type-faces used in the resetting 
are more suitable for this class of work, although, of course, 
not possessed by every office, and type selection can not be 
criticized because conditions, of course, are unknown. 

In Fig. 7 is shown a title-page that errs in two particulars. 
One is a matter of display, the other of panel arrangement. 
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The first fault is conflicting display. Rules of procedure allow 
only one person to speak at a time, and very justly, and this 
rule might be applied as an axiom of type display, that two 
lines can not be displayed on the same page without destroying 
the effectiveness of each. Another fault, referred to elsewhere, 
is the spreading of the lines in an apparent effort to cover all 
the space. In regard to the panel arrangement, the division 
into four sections is unnecessary, and produces in one place 
a confusion of cross rules that interferes with effective appear- 
ance by destroying the coherency of the design. When a panel 
form is divided into two or more sections, as shown, it is best 
to make the divisions between the sections less than the space 
between the inside panels and the outside rules. In any event, 
the space should never be more, which would destroy the 
oneness of the design. In Fig. 7 the second small panel from 
the top confers a chopped-up appearance on the page by being 
no larger inside than the space separating it from the panels 
on either side, thus confusing the eye. Cutting the space 
between the panels in half and adding it to the small panel 
would improve the design very much. As reset (Fig. 8), 
the error in display has been corrected by reducing the top 
lines many sizes, thus permitting the real title to be displayed. 
By clustering the three type divisions, giving plenty of space 
between, we help the panel arrangement in that case. In 
Fig. 7 this desired effect of the panel arrangement was nulli- 
fied by the spreading of the type matter, which prevented in a 
degree the distinction that the panel scheme would have given. 
By reducing the space between the panel divisions (Fig. 8) 
the integrity of the design is preserved. The job compositor 
should always regard white space as a valuable means of 
enhancing the appearance of the type display, and should also 
remember that to display does not mean to cover up a certain 
space with large and small type lines, indiscriminately 
arranged, but to cluster the different parts of the matter and 
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allow the white space between to do its perfect work in giving 
distinction to his effort. 

Type, like speech, is a medium for the expression of 
thought, and as the meaning of the latter may be rendered 
obscure by the addition of unnecessary words, the former is 
sometimes prevented from fulfilling its function in the best 
possible manner, by the accessories in the way of rules and 
ornaments that interfere with the mission of the type. Legi- 
bility is the first requisite of all printing, and especially when 
used as the vehicle of advertising must ornament yield prece- 
dence to the greater consideration of legible type display. In 
Fig. 9 is shown a placard that does not entirely meet the 
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requirements of a good advertising sign. Sufficient contrast 
in display is wanting and the type is obscured by meaningless 
and unnecessary adornments. The most important line on 
the card is embarrassed and its power minimized by the panel, 
rules and ornaments that hamper its best expression. The 
arrangement places the white space where it is not very effect- 
ive as a foil to the type, and, with the sizes of type used, the 
most simple and orderly arrangement should have been 
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followed. The resetting (Fig. 10) has followed the general 
design of the original, with the important difference that the 
minor detail has been placed in the small panel and the more 
important lines where they can be appropriately displayed. 
THE simplest style in type composition is generally the 
most attractive, and certainly the most expedient on account 
of time-saving. In Fig. 11 the compositor went to some 
trouble in arranging a title in a mixture of sizes and styles 
that most properly should have been set in one style and 
size throughout. There is nothing to display, and if there was, 
it is not effective as shown. The repetition of the catch-lines 
is awkward, and the word-ornaments following the last line 
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are out of place. The arrangement in Fig. 12 eliminates the 
catch-lines and makes a compact and pleasing title that is 
helped very much by the surrounding white space. The desire 
to fill out a given space by spreading the type and filling up 
with rules and ornaments is wrong. It makes the display 
weak and ineffective and takes no account of the value of 
white space in giving distinction to the type. If the matter 
is insufficient to fill the required space, there is no reason why 
it should be forced to do so by wide spacing between the 
lines, and the addition of unnecessary ornament that only 
detracts from display already weakened by sprawling arrange- 
ment. In writing a letter, it is not customary to fill the page 
by extravagant space between the lines. If a short one, you 
stop, perhaps in the center of the page, and do not proceed to 
fill what is left with some examples of your skill in ornamental 
caligraphy. There is no excuse for filling up the required 
space with widely spaced and too large type lines and other 
things, when a much better effect is attained by compact and 
smaller type surrounded, and its value as display helped, by 
white space. 

As AN example of perverted composition, Fig. 13 is inter- 
esting. Why the second line was carefully letter-spaced out 
to the length of the top line when the natural and easier way 
would agree with good appearance in having it shorter, thus 
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avoiding the extra work of letter-spacing, we do not under- 
In other ways it but faintly suggests rudimentary 
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knowledge of job composition. 
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that will improve it, and the resetting (Fig. 14) shows a 
correct style that avoids the awkwardness and crudity of the 
copy. A line of text in contrast with small, plain faces of 
lighter tone will always give feature and distinction to a 
heading. 



































In many of the examples shown this month bad spacing 
of the lines has been one of the faults noted, evidenced chiefly 
by a desire to spread the matter evenly over the page, without 
any appreciation of the value of clustering, and of the white 
space that such clustering will place between the different 
parts of the type-page. In addition to this error another one 
is apparent in Fig. 15. The line that shculd have been rightly 
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displayed is * Tenth Annual Convention,” not the lines shown, 
which are merely qualifying. Fig. 16 shows a better arrange- 
ment, in which the proper title is given its right proportion. 
It also shows the value of clustering, illustrating the benefit 
of contrast between the type clusters and the white space that 
separates them. 

IN using a series throughout on a letter-head which con- 
tains more than the usual amount of matter, strict attention 
should be paid to the arrangement, and the different parts 
should be so clustered and separated that confusion will not 
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ensue between so many conflicting lines. Fig. 17 is an exam- 
ple of indefinite spacing, which impairs the appearance of the 


heading. Improvement in several ways is shown in Fig. 18. 
It is sometimes best to abandon the use of one series, and use 
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neater and lighter faces for the portions to be set in small 
type. A word or line in a contrasting letter will also help. 
The small panel is a useful device for taking care of extra 
matter in a manner that prevents it from detracting from the 
main display. More emphatic contrast in type sizes is 
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another way of giving a more pleasing effect. All of these 
methods have been used in resetting Fig. 17 in order to rid 
it of the haphazard appearance that the faults indicated have 
produced. 

Tue rule of correct printing, forbidding the mixture of 
capitals and lower-case on a displayed page, is a good one 
when applied to cover and title pages and the more formal 
styles, but in commercial forms an occasional violation of this 
very proper and consistent rule will sometimes improve the 
appearance of a job, particularly when capitals are used. They 
possess a certain stiffness of appearance that can only be 
relieved by the introduction of a contrasting lower-case or 
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FIG. 19. 
cap.-and-small-cap. line. The capitals of some job-faces are 
ungainly, and those of an extended line nearly always so. 
Fig. 19 is an example of consistent composition, but it does not 
have the freedom and graceful appearance that the use of a 
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lower-case line would give it. The panel is a little bit crowded 
by the type, which also militates against the best appearance. 
In resetting this heading (Fig. 20) the stiffness has been 
relieved by using some lower-case lines, more contrast in type 
sizes and more space between type and ‘border. 
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I catch a “take” of pretty good stuff 
That looks as clear as day; 

My fingers nimbly strike the keys, 
The work is just like play. 

It’s punctuated exactly right, 
It’s legible and plain — 

What’s this? Gee whizz! A Russian name! 
Such stuff gives me a pain. 


There’s General Ahellofafeller, 
And Admiral Iwonderwhat, 

And a place called Nobodycanspeller, 
Where a dozen or so were shot. 

And a place where the Japs have landed troops 
Is called Port Whereisthat — 

I’ve spelled those names till my brain is wrong 
And I’m crazy as a bat. 


The editors and proofreaders 
These languages must speak, 

Or, at least, it seems that way to me 
For my proofs with errors reek; 

And every error that is marked 
(My ire such marks arouse) 

Is in an Eastern proper name — 
GoodbyI’vegonebughouse! 


— By Earle E. Griggs. 











TRIED TO GET ALONG WITHOUT IT. 

Send me THe INLAND PRINTER one year, commencing with 
the December number. I have tried to get along without it 
but find that one gets clear out of style without knowing it.— 
H. V. Foster, Tecumseh, Oklahoma Territory. 
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THE PROLOGUE 

“When that Aprille with his shoures soote the droghte of March 
hath perced to the roote, so begins Chaucer his prologue to the 
Canterbury tales, singing of the merry springtime when all men long 
to be up and doing: “Befil that in that sefon on a day, in Southwerk 
at the | abard as | lay, redy to wenden on my pilgrimage to Caunter- 
bury, he tells us in those incomparable verses how he was at the 
Tabard Inn, where were many other pilgrims, a Knight, with whom 
was a young Squire, and a Merchant, a Lawyer and many another, 
a goodly company and one right fanciful, wherein we have found the 
suggestion for this new and beautiful type. The sign of the old 
Tabard Inn with its weather-beaten letters has been our motif. 

Of the Squire, Chaucer tells that embroidered was his garment as 
it were a mead all full of fresh flowers, white and red. So have we 
embroidered this type with borders, some light and some heavy, a 
fantasy of form and color. And of the tales they told, we give, with 
other things, those of the Merchant, the Manat Law, andthe Manciple, 
whom we have likened to the Printer, all newly told in Tabard types. 
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Which is to depose and say 
that whereas there be many 
and divers cases in the wide 
world, both among men and 
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howbeit the case wherein is 
much delight and also profit 
is that which hath been well 
filled with Tabard types. In 
testimony whereof, the Man 
at Law confirmeth the wis- 
dom of all folk who employ 
Tabard types without stint. 
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60 Point Tabard 3A$4.75 5a$4.00 $8.75 


Bombarded 


{LCCOoer xe” x” Ih 
72 Point Tabard 3A$6.00 4a$4.00 $10.00 
30 Point, 30 inches 2.25 


SECTION 5, characters 1, 2 and 5 
0) ING 36 Point, 30 inches oe 
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Prices, by Sections 
Cast ” American Toon Founders Company 
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BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for’ three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 


Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 — now 
reduced to $10. 


Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 


ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
THE HARMONIZER. 3y John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color 


’ 


Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 


Tue THEORY OF OvERLAYS.— By H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of se tee ae half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 


Overtay KniFre.—Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length 
of handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 


Practica GuIDE To Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ) TY 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 





Wuite’s Mutticotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


A Concise MANUAL OF PLATEN Presswork. By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the det wie of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles 
met in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 


CoLtor ScHEME.— C. P. C., of Madison, Indiana, has sent a 
specimen of printing on rough antique cover stock, and writes 
about it as follows: “ Would like to have your opinion of the 
color on this cover. The writer is the pressman at this office 
and reads your items in THE INLAND PRINTER every month.” 
Answer— The presswork is quite good, but a lighter green 
would have been more effective on the background. 





PRINTING BANK ’., of Berlin, Wisconsin, 
sends a sheet of bank-check work, three deep, with stubs, and 
says: ‘Enclosed you will find sample of a check printed in 
our office, and would like to have your opinion on the press- 
work. The bank has had its checks lithographed heretofore, 
but think they are now very satisfactory. I am a thorough 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, and have received much help 
from it.” Answer— A very critical examination of the make- 
ready and presswork on this sheet of checks, the lettering and 
other detail of which appears in difficult shadings, in imitation 
of fine steel plate, emphatically merits for it the highest com- 
mendation as a letterpress production. 

HALF-TONE Cuts ON NEWSPAPER StocK.— An apprentice 
of Brooklyn, New York, sends a print cut from a newspaper 
which shows interstices in the paper and necessarily lack of 
solidity on the very solid portions of the cut. He asks: “ Will 
you kindly explain how to judge impression for newspaper 
printing? Also, what is the cause of the little white specks 
on the black parts of inclosed cut?” Anszwer— Newspaper 
presses are very different from book presses in their make-up 
for printing, and are usually equipped with a felt or yielding 
tympan, which after a time becomes flattened down below its 
original periphery. After this occurs, the cylinder, which has 
been slightly raised for the new blanket, is lowered to a condi- 
tion to print the reading matter distinctly. That condition is 
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set down as the standard of impression required on all plates 
made for the press, regardless of illustration. Such a condi- 
tion is manifested. on the printed half-tone sent by you. The 
white spots you allude to as occurring on black parts of the 
picture are simply the result of a little less ink than necessary 
and the rough, unfinished surface of the paper stock employed. 


Repucinc VarnisH.—F. C. D., of Valatic, New York, 
says: “As a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, I would 
like you to inform me of the ingredients and their amount 
used in making what is sold to the trade as reducing varnish. 
Also please inform me what kind of varnish is best to add to 
all inks when you require a gloss.” Answer Reducing var- 
nish is made up in various ways and also specially adapted 
for the inks compounded in such varnish. Perhaps the best 
reducing varnish made is the product of skilfully boiled linseed 
oil; cheaper grades consist of boiled linseed oil, petroleum 
oil, etc., which are mixed and boiled with a proper proportion 
of pine rosin — the proportions are not known. Gloss varnish, 
as well as copal varnish, is usually mixed with inks to give 
the color a gloss when dry. 


Freep Rotters oN Wes Presses.—*“ Press Hand,” of 
Brooklyn, New York, writes: Vill you kindly state through 
the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER the way to tell when a 
feed roller on a newspaper press has outlived its usefulness; 
also when frequent changes of feed roller are necessary, such 
as from full width to half or three-quarter width? Would 
you advise setting each roller independently, or pick out the 
smallest of the three and set that and let the other two be 
put in and run, regardless of setting, when changing from one 
size paper to another? Also, what is the cause of a feed roller 
throwing ink over the keys and back of fountain and over 
fountain board?” Answer— A feed roller, or, for that matter, 
any composition roller, which has become too hard and 
shrunken from its proper diameter, or become “sickly” and 








JAPANESK GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICK IN TOKIO. 


non-responsive to its duty through excessive wear, or become 
“mushy,” “watery” and dead to the touch, has served its 
usefulness. We believe in setting every roller used on a print- 
ing press, be it book, job or newspaper. .There are a few 
reasons for feed as well as form rollers throwing (spraying) 
ink over the press and paper, two of which may be set down 
to composition rollers being set too tight, at one or both ends, 
and also to the varnish or oil with which the color has. been 
made. 


HALF-TONE PRINTING BY AN AppRENTICE.— J. B. S., of Pon- 
tiac, Illinois, writes: “I enclose herewith a few samples of 
half-tone work done in this office, which I would like you to 
criticize. This work was done by an apprentice of the shop, 
who has served a little over three years, but has been a 
thorough reader of your journal since the beginning of his 
apprenticeship. The impressions on the heavier stock were 
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taken after a run of two thousand on the higher finished stock, 
without any additional treatment or overlaying of cuts. The 
work was done on a Gordon press, but the rollers were a little 
hard.” Answer.— The make-ready and printing of the horse 
cuts on the supersized thin book paper is not good. The same 
cuts and treatment on the proofs printed on the fine coated 
stock appears to better advantage, but mainly by reason of 
better and thicker paper; while that printed on the duller and 
heavier stock is the best of the lot. There is much loss of 
fine detail in the make-ready of all the cuts. On page 8, all 
the detail of the back and foreground is missing and, as a 
consequence, the horse stands in a maze of dulness without 
a trace of high-class qualities he is supposed to possess as a 
stock breeder. Page 9 shows “ Highland Forrest” to much 
better advantage, and had the surroundings of this animal 
been overlaid properly the picture would have been more 
complete. 

MAKE-READY.— “Regular Reader,’ of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, sends a copy of a really beautiful monthly of about 
eighty pages and cover, which contains numerous half-tones 
illustrative of decorative gardening, houses, etc.; also a large 
sheet showing machinery. He writes: “I am sending you a 
book and a sheet for your opinion regarding the presswork 
done by me on a Miehle. I have been running cylinder presses 
over two years, before which time I was engaged on job 
presses. As no other pressman is employed in this shop, I 
have had to learn myself, although I must admit I have gotten 
a good many pointers from THE INLAND Printer. The book 
is run in eight-page forms and is not slip-sheeted, but racked; 
it is published monthly. What would you think good time to 
make a form of this kind ready and run about two thousand 
five hundred copies? The sheet with*four cuts of machinery 
was made ready at night. The edges of the cuts were quite 
bad.” Answer.— The presswork on the magazine is first-class 
and is creditable to the pressman. It is clean, sharp and uni- 
form in make-ready and color, which is of a good black. As 
to the time of make-ready on each form and printing of edition 
stated, a form a day would be a fair average for the work 
shown in the book; some forms could be done in less time. 
Regarding the sheet of four large cuts of detailed machinery, 
you should have carried another sheet of overlay on the darker 
portions of the cuts. The make-ready on the vignetted edges 
is splendid. 

EmBossING IN Cotors.— F. J. C., of St. Catherines, Canada, 
has sent'a specimen sheet showing four small labels printed on 
coated plate stock, in gold bronze and colors, regarding which 
he says: “ You will greatly oblige by giving information that 
will lead to practical results in varnishing and embossing the 
enclosed sample. My intention is to emboss and varnish at 
the .same impression, by distributing varnish on disk of press 
with the rollers and rolling over the die as in ordinary printing. 
Should the sheet be sized before varnishing to*prevent the 
varnish from absorbing the colors and blending them into one 
another? What method do you deem practical for me to 
pursue? Some two weeks ago I worked a coat of arms in 
blue ink; the color appearing rather dead, it was decided to 
varnish before embossing the same. The job was allowed to 
stand a day after varnishing, but did not seem to dry thor- 
oughly; so, when embossing the same, it would peel off the 
printing in patches. My way out of the difficulty was to 
saturate a piece of muslin with machine oil, wind the same 
around a roller and stitch the end to keep it snug to the roller. 
This, rolling over the die at every impression, kept it suffi- 
ciently greasy to prevent any further annoyance.” Answer.— 
There is but one way to successfully emboss over printed or 
varnished matter, and that is to thoroughly dry everything 
with which the embossing die has to come in contact. It is 
not necessary to size over such printing as your sample in 
order to varnish it. The colors are sufficient to give the 
varnish the necessary body backing. Use a good clear label 


varnish, properly put on stock, after the colors have become 
dry; then let the varnished sheets remain until the surface of 
the varnish becomes hard and glossy, after which you may 
proceed with embossing. : 

MottLep Cuts AND SETTING CyLINnpER.—M. P. M., of 
Paterson, New Jersey, has sent a very clean print from a half- 
tone portrait, 334 by 5% inches, which he writes about as 
follows: “Enclosed find a print of a half-tone cut; please 
tell me the cause of the mottled spots in the dark shadows. 
Used Dill & Collins superfine coated book and a $3-a-pound 
half-tone black. Tried ordinary coated paper and a $1-a-pound 

















From “‘ Illustrated London News.” 


CROWDS OUTSIDE JAPANESE NEWSPAPER OFFICE WAITING ISSUANCE 
OF ‘* WAR SPECIALS.” 


special half-tone black, with the same results. Printing done 
on a Colt’s Armory press with three form rollers and the usual 
distributors. Also tell me how hard a cylinder should ride 
on the bearers of a Miehle press, as I find with a heavy form I 
can see daylight between cylinder and bearers. If I pull cylin- 
der down slightly more than I have it, the press runs hard 
when there is no form on.” Answer.— Try a little stronger 
bodied ink, and run the color as close to fullness as possible. 
Sometimes the working quality of a good ink is enhanced by 
the addition of a few drops of clear dammar varnish. There 
have heen occasions when, by simply changing the position of 
the side grippers where they take hold, or by the addition of 
a small piece of cork fastened to these at some special place 
of taking off the sheet from the form, a remedy has been 
found. First try changing the location of the grippers. The 
mottling or building up of the color appearing only on the 
heaviest portions of the cut indicates that the remedy must be 
sought for in either the ink or the method adopted for taking 
away the sheet from the form. Regarding how hard cylinder 
should ride on the bearers of a Miehle press, start with the 
bearers on the bed, which must be just type high. Test these 
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with a type-high gauge or a broad-faced metal type, face down 
on the bed and close to the bearers on each side. If the 
bearers are lower than the type, raise them to the right height. 
The cylinder should be lowered to the adjusted bearers, and 
tested in its pressure on these by long strips of tissue paper 
laid lengthwise on each bearer. When thus evened in pressure 
on the bearers, the press is then in proper condition. If the 
cylinder rises from its position after this test, the set-screws 
controlling the adjustment of the cylinder boxes are too loose 
above and should be altered before making ready a second 
form, because if there is not accurate rigidity at these places 
the tendency is to overpack the cylinder, especially in the case 
of heavy forms, under the belief that more impression is 
needed. 

Printinc Lasets.— J. B. W., of Cameron, Missouri, has 
sent a copy of a large label, printed in black on highly enam- 
eled yellow paper, and writes about his trouble in this way: 
“T am very desirous of getting some information regarding 
the printing of labels, of which I am printing a great many. 
My trouble is label paper curls up, making it difficult to feed. 
I have been unable to get an ink soft enough to print right 
without pulling the gloss from the paper. When I use a good 
ink and reduce it sufficiently to avoid this, it makes the ink 
too soft and does not cover good. I print the labels straight 
black on yellow label paper on a platen press.” Answer— To 
keep the curl out of the paper is next to impossible when laid 
on the feedboard flat with the enameled surface up. In cutting 
enameled label paper, which is usually quite thin, a sharp knife 
is essential on the paper-cutter, and as the cuts are taken 
from the machine they should be laid face down and kept-from 
a warm atmosphere until about to be fed to the printing-press. 
If a slightly moistened piece of cloth can be conveniently 
attached to the feed-board, but not close enough to the paper 
to wet it, some relief may be had. The usual way to feed such 
stock to platen presses is to keep the face down and turn the 
sheet as it is carried to the press gauges. If you will send a 
sample of your label paper to any inkmaker, such as those 
advertising in this journal, he will be able to send you the 
proper grade for such stock. A little vaselin, well mixed 
with good ink, renders the same short without destroying the 
color. 





IMPRESSION SCREWS ON PLATEN Presses.—H. S. T., of 
Ayer, Massachusetts, writes as follows: “If you will kindly 
answer the following for an old subscriber, you will settle a 
difference of opinion that is constantly arising among some 
of my pressmen in regard to ‘monkeying’ with the impression 
screws on presses. I contend that the beds of my Colt’s 
Armory presses should be leveled up on four even pages of 
type, and then the impression screws not touched unless in 
extreme cases. If in four type pages two were solid and two 
open, overlaying should then be resorted to, but not ‘jack up’ 
the screws to level it. That is, over and under laying should 
be resorted to, but not reset the screws every time. Does not 
the changing the screws on every job or two hurt the press?” 
Answer.— The impression screws should not be changed to 
suit different forms or make-readys, particularly on presses 
of the kind named, or on Universals, Gordons, etc. On presses 
of the Peerless and Liberty type, the impression is often 
adjusted by raising or lowering the impression screws; but 
these presses are provided with special check-nuts and screws 
in the under part of the platens by which they are drawn tight 
to the points of the impression screws. The Colt’s Armory 
press, like all others, is properly adjusted at the factory by 
competent inspectors who are provided with standard height 
gauges for that purpose. The following, taken from a late 
edition of the John Thompson Press Company (Colt’s Armory 
make) catalogue, may not be amiss to publish. It says: “Our 
presses are adjusted, purposely, for hard, thin tympans. There 
is rarely a case where the archaic practice of printing on a 
pad is justifiable, especially so in our presses, where the platen 
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impinges, after a long-drawn slide, dead square upon the form. 
If the slur appears only along the upper portion of a sheet, 
this is usually caused by the frisket fingers biting the sheet 
too hard at the bottom and not at the top. This condition is 
nearly always produced by tympans of greater thickness than 
that for which the frisket frame is adapted. In such cases the 
handiest remedy is to insert cardboard washers between the 
fingers and the face of the frisket frame, thereby throwing out 
the ‘heels’ of the fingers and thus equalizing their contact 
upon the sheet. If a slur appears entirely across the face of 
the platen, showing downwardly, it may be caused by wear of 
the bridge gibs; this, however, can be corrected readily by 
inserting packing between the gibs and their bearings.” In 
making ready special forms, such as electrotypes, half-tones 
and the like, instead of “ monkeying” with the impression 
screws to equalize all in the form, a type-high gauge should 
be used on these to ascertain their relative condition to type 
height, which is standard height. The error arising from 
different heights to paper in such blocks is frequently consid- 
erable, sufficient at all events to produce too much or too little 
contact of the form rollers, with the result that there arises 
“tipping” from one height to another, which is too often 











From ‘* London Graphic.” 


TOKIO NEWSBOYS SELLING “ EXTRAS.” 


Japanese newsboys carry bells in their hands or fastened around 
their waists. 


mistaken for irregular adjustment of the platen. By all means 
have the impression screws stationary, or until, by long usage, 
they require resetting. Indeed, the shrinkage of composition 
form rollers has much to do ‘in misleading the pressman to 
assigning the cause of irregular and imperfect inking to other 
causes. In such cases, provide yourself with at least two full 
sets of roller wheels of different circumferences. Changing 
the set of impression screws to every job is very detrimental 
to the screws and their threaded sockets, which, after a time, 
become so worn as to require new screws and rebushed sockets. 








Cedar waxwing’s nest. Twenty-four feet from the ground in oak tree. 3rown thrasher’s nest on the ground; four eggs; nest among wild 
s bird usually nests in the cedars of the northern pineries. geraniums, daisies and dandelions in bloom. 


Goldfinch nest with five of her eggs and one cowbird egg. Robin’s nest in willow tree. Nest six feet from the ground. 


BIRD’S-NESTING WITH A CAMERA. 


From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Ill. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects to O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


subscription, job- 
half roan, cloth 


CHALLEN’s Lapor-savinGc Recorps.—Advertising, 
priaters’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

Contests IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INnLanp 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

GAINING A CriRCULATION.—A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 


book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 


PRACTICAL Jou RNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of ‘“ Steps 
Int2 Journalism.”” A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running country papers, 
avoiding libel, women in ro pa and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. 12mo, cloth, $1.37, postpaid. 


ENERGETIC PUBLISHERS.— George Edward Lewis, editor and 
one of the firm of Lewis & Turner, publishers of the Bryant- 
ville (Mass.) News, has written a very interesting letter, 
which is printed in full, as showing what energy and perse- 
verance will do in the newspaper business 
Mass., 





BRYANTVILLE, February 27, 
O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear Sir,— Being a constant reader of THe INLAND PRINTER, it has 
occurred to me to send you a copy of the Bryantville News for your 
criticism. I began the printing business about three years ago, with a 
small outfit and THE INLAND Printer. I had had no previous knowledge 
of the art since my boyhood days with a card-printing outfit, but with 
your valuable paper as a guide I ran my only competitor out of business, 
and established quite a good trade. A little over a year ago I took 
partner and began the publication of the News. Soon after this the 
grocery business beneath the printing office was for sale, and rather 
than see that go into strange hands, and be obliged to seek new quarters 
for the paper, we purchased the stock, etc., and now run the store and 
paper. My partner is tax collector and I am town clerk, and with the 
combination we are having about all we can take care of properly. The 
paper is issued every Wednesday and printed, one sheet at a time, on 
a 10 by 15 Golding jobber. The first three months of the paper’s life 
we “kicked ”’ out, but after that we were able to secure electric power 
and now use a one horse-power motor. A part of our matter is set by 
a near-by (Plymouth) printing-office by Linotype, and the rest of the 
items are set in the office by my partner and my who helps us 
Tuesday and Wednesday of each week. We commence on Tuesday 
morning, and on Wednesday evening at 5 o’clock the paper is out. I 
do all the changing of ads. and make-up myself, and my partner looks 
after the calls of the grocery business, beside being at the case my 
wife is at the case all of the two days. We do not have at our 
disposal all of the material that is desirable to do a quick job, but 
manage to get the paper out in fairly good time. We are doing about 
$2,000 per month business in the grocery, employing two clerks in that 
department, and have about one thousand readers of the News and a 
good number of advertisers, especially in the summer season. We are 
running the paper 


1904. 


wife, 





on a paying basis and should like your criticism, and 
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if our efforts are anything out of the ordinary should like corresponding 


Quite a number of newspaper men have visited us and seem to 
think we are doing quite a business. I might add that your book on 
‘Establishing a Newspaper” was first bought and consulted, and has 
We are situated in a very small village and 
Neither my wife 
but I 
your 


notice. 


been a great help to us. 
depend entirely on near-by towns for advertising, ete. 
or partner have had any previous knowledge of the printing art, 
them what I picked up and learned from 
and, considering everything, I think we are doing 
The paper is free from debt and clean from every- 


have taught have 


valuable magazine, 
quite a good work. 








GEORGE A. TURNER, 
Business Manager. 


MRS. GEO. E. LEWIS, 
Assistant and Adviser. 


GEORGE EDW. LEWIS, 
Editor. 


thing objectionable, and may be read by every member of the family 

(who can read) without any demoralizing effects. 

your critici8m through the columns of THe InLtanp Printer, I remain, 
Yours truly, 


GeorGE, Epwarp Lewis, Editor. 


Hoping to receive 


The News, the first page of which is shown herewith, is a 
four-column quarto, and is a newsy little weekly. The ads., 
although plain, are neat and attractive, and the paper is well 
printed. 


Bryantville News 


Bryantville, Mass., February 17, 1904 
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For Grip coughs and all bronchial troubles, 
| —m~— there's nothing better than 


Cleveland’s Egg Emulsion 
—— of — 
COD LIVER OIL. 
It is all nourishment, nothing in itto clog the digestive organs and is easy 
to take. We make it fresh every day aud guarantee it or your money back. 


_GLEVELAND’S DRUG STORE, —_WIHIITMAN, MASS. 
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Tue Hamilton (Ohio) Sun commemorated St. Patrick’s 
Day by printing a portion of its paper in two colors, green 
and black. The work was nicely done. 

THE annual “Convention Number” of the Canner and 
Dried Fruit Packer, of Chicago, has been received. It even 
excels previous annual numbers, which have been favorably 
commented on in this department in the past. This year about 
three-quarters of an inch of the margin of each page is printed 











NEAT, securely labeled packages; every 
canner wants them.=--==The cheapest 
and quickest way to get them is with the 


Burt Labeling 
Machine 





Is meets the most exacting requirements, has 
an unlimited capacity, easily operated by un- 
skilled help, very durable and simple in con- 
struction. @@ Hundreds of prominent canners 
use the BURT LABELER, because it does 
most perfect work and always gives satisfaction. 
Why not investigate the merits of this machine 
before getting busy? @ You will surely want 
to install one. @ Write now for new Illustrated 
CATALOG, which also describes the famous 
BURT WRAPPING, LACQUERING 
AND BOXING MACHINES 
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with a light brown tint, giving the whole work a very neat 
appearance. The ad. composition, the work of John L. Dan- 
ielsqn, is above criticism, as every ad. in its many pages is 
a model of proper display and excellent balance. Three 
full-page ads. are reproduced herewith (Nos. 1, 2, 3), which 
are interesting specimens of Mr. Danietson’s work. 

Posey LittLepaGce, Glenn’s Graphic, Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky— Your double-page ad. is neatly constructed and well 
displayed. 

M. H. Hack, Muskegon, Michigan— The ad. of J. D. 
Vanderwert is your best. Both of those of the Leahy Company 
are crowded with too much display, which is about the only 
fault you have to guard against. 

GEORGE BARNFIELD, Lawrence (Mass.) Telegram.— Your 
page ad. has too much small display. The top and bottom 
are crowded too much, while the body has the opposite fault. 
The display in the center panel is not sufficiently distinctive, 
as it is nearly all the same size. 

C. W. Younc, publisher of the Cornwall (Ont.) Free- 
holder, has a paper that is unique in one respect, particularly 
for Canada. In a single issue recently it had long letters, 
mostly short items, from thirty-six correspondents, filling all 


of the available space on four of its seven-column pages. The 
paper does not make much of a pretense for good presswork 
or clean Linotype work, but from the standpoint of news it 
is certainly a leader. 

AD.-SETTING Contest No 15.—The large ad. used for 
Contest No. 15 proved a puzzler for most of the compositors, 
although there will probably be a goodly number of specimens. 
On April 1 there had been twenty entries, and as at that time 
the closing day was more than two weeks off, the indications 
were that there would be a sufficient number of ads. to make 
a good variety and a profitable contest. Complete sets of 
the ads. submitted will be sent to contestants about May 1 
and the result announced in THE INLAND PRINTER on as early 
a date as possible. 

CriticisMs.— The following papers, marked “For Criti- 
cism,” have been received: 

O. H. Walters, Petersburg (Neb.) Index.— It certainly spoils the 
looks of a paper to run advertising, particularly ‘large ads., in all four 
corners and in the center of each page, sandwiching reading matter in 
and out, wherever it will fit. The presswork should be more éven in 
color and impression. 

Oneida County Gazette, Whitesboro, New York.— You have a gen- 
erous amount of correspondence, which would look better graded. 
Register is very poor. 

Wilmerding (Pa.) News.— A neat and newsy paper. A parallel rule 
beneath the date line would be an improvement. 

George J. Johnson, St. Louis (Mich.) Independent.— The principal 
weakness in the appearance of the Independent is in its headlines. The 
first page should have two display heads, and a black letter should be 
used for towns from which correspondence is received. 

Ukiah City (Cal.) Dispatch-Democrat.— A little more ink is the 
principal need. 

E. A. Emmert, Dallas Center (Iowa) New Times.— Parallel rules 
on either side of the date line and a double column box head on local 
items would greatly improve the first page of your paper. Ad. display 
is good throughout, except that of the Cash Racket Store, which has too 
much sameness. 

Hills (Minn.) Crescent.— Improvements suggested in March have 
been made and the Crescent is now a very neat little paper. 
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The Niagara Lock Seamer is substantially, and as well made as any high- 
grade machine tool. It produces bodies that 


are nicely rounded, with even ends, of uniform diameter the entire length, and with a tight 
seam well soaked and soldered, without wasting solder or fuel. 








Capacity, per day of 10 hours......... ..............000.2.. 30,000 
Smallest diameter of can body... ...........2. ceeeeeeeeee Q% im. 
Largest diameter of can body................0:c00teceeeeeee 64% im. 
NSreatest Tenet OF CAN DOTY <5... o5i0. acne, caticnse'sensceses OO IMs 
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Canned Salmon Canned Vegetables 
Canned Fruits Oregon Prunes 


PACKING FRUIT 
HOUSE CANNERIES 


Roseburg, Oregon . 
e e San Francisco, Cal. 
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No. 3. 


A Basis For ADVERTISING RATEs.—A letter from E. C. 
Bailey, one of the proprietors of the Decorah (Iowa) Repub- 
lican, furnishes food for considerable thought on what should 
be the proper basis for advertising rates. The letter reads as 
follows: 

Decoran, Iowa, March 14, 1904. 
O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear Sir.—I note your rate card for daily papers in the current 
number of ‘THe INLAND PRINTER, and it brings to mind one you gave 
several months ago for a weekly. Perhaps I am calling your attention 
to something which has already been noted — that is, the “‘ hole ”’ in it. 
The daily card will serve as well as the weekly to illustrate: 

49 inches at 25 cents would yield $12.25, while 

50 inches at 20 cents would yield only $10. 

149 inches at 20 cents would yield $29.80, while 

150 inches at 15 cents would yield only $22.50. 

And so on down the line, the greater amount yielding less than the 
lesser. How long could a newspaper hope to maintain its patronage 
on such a basis? 

Perhaps I am looking at this through green goggles, but it seems to 
me there must be a better basis than this to work from. Isn’t the rate 
per inch too widely varied according to amount of space used? 

Yours truly, 
E. C. Battey. 


There are many men, most of them connected with the adver- 
tising agencies rather than the newspapers, who contend that 
the only basis upon which advertising rates can be fixed is the 
basis of circulation. The paper with 1,000 should charge so 
much, and a paper of 10,000 so much, regardless of the char- 
acter of circulation or the location of the newspaper. These 
men will also advocate very strongly the flat rate per inch, 
regardless of the size of the contract or the position demanded, 
but when they have something a little larger than ordinary to 
place, they will refuse to place the business unless a lower 
rate is secured. These men, some of the shrewdest, most 
capable and intelligent men in the country, have by much 
talking and writing, with excellent arguments, brought some 
of the newspaper men of the country to their way of thinking, 
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but they are not arguing from the standpoint of the publisher, 
but from the standpoint of the advertiser. It certainly would 
be an ideal condition if every newspaper in the country had 
the same price per inch for the same circulation, but advertis- 
ing can not be sold that way with a profit to the publisher and 
satisfaction to the advertiser. Advertising rates in the past 
have been greatly complicated, and should be and are becoming 
much more simple. Not so many years ago nearly every 
paper in the country had a card of rates that was simply 
arbitrary, without any basis except the publisher’s say so, and 
very few, indeed, there were that were adhered to when it was 
a question of cut or lose the business. The advertising rate 
cards of to-day may be divided into three distinct classes: 
the graduated card with its price fixed (usually arbitrarily 
and without basis) for various spaces and various periods 
of time; the flat rate, with the same price per inch for one 
inch or ten thousand inches; and what is known as the inch 
rate, with its price per inch, graded according to the number 
of inches to be used in each contract. The first of these, the 
graduated card, would be all right, so far as it goes, if there 
was some basis for the charges made beyond the mere fact 
that the publisher says four inches one month will cost so 
much, and for two months will cost so much more. But the 
advertiser of the present day does not want to use a fixed 
space daily, neither does he care about being restricted to 
every other day or once a week, and he still further objects 
to paying an additional percentage for running his advertising 
in either of these ways. He prefers to buy a certain amount 
of space and use it at such times and in such quantities as 
his judgment dictates, for the best interests of his business. 
This condition of affairs, which has increased rapidly the 
past few years, has led to the adoption of the flat rate and 
the inch rate. The greatest argument in favor of the flat 
rate is its simplicity, and to the publisher who has struggled 
for years with the eccentricities of a graduated card, and has 
worn himself out trying to adjust it to the demands of the 
present-day advertiser, it appears like an oasis in the desert. 
He starts by endeavoring to fix upon a price that will pay 
the expenses of his paper, and finds at the outset that he must 
get a higher price per inch than he is charging his largest 
local advertisers, who are probably using nearly half of the 
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WAR ‘‘EXTRA”’ OF THE JAPANESE NEWSPAPER “‘JIJU SHIMPO.”’ 


total advertising space in his paper, or he will not be in a 
position to pay salaries. The publisher of a daily will find 
that he has quite a number of advertisers who are using 
about one thousand inches a year, and who are paying about 
the price per inch that he finds he will have to charge every- 
body if he wants to make a profit, but he will also find several 
of his best advertisers, who are using from 3,000 to 6,000 
inches a year, .and paying him the most money, who are 
below this price. The advertising agent, who places con- 
tracts of 100 to 500 inches, is not interested in this side of 
the question, but if he should have some business that calls 
for 1,000 or 2,000 inches, he will be the first to demand an 
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inside price. And he would be entirely right, for certainly a 
publisher can afford to run a contract of 2,000 inches at a 
lower price per inch than one of fifty inches. It usually costs 
about the same to secure a contract for one as it does for 
the other, and when you have secured the larger contract you 
have just forty times as much business as you would have in 
the smaller one, without any more expense in securing. In 
the local field you can not convince the man who uses two 
columns a day that he should pay the same price per inch as 
the one who uses two inches a day. The instances cited for 
comparison are the extremes, but the same difficulty will be 


encountered all through the list. The difficulties I have 














A TOKIO NEWSBOY. 


Selling “‘ extras’ containing war_news. 


referred to in regard to the flat rate are overcome when the 
inch rate is used, although this rate has difficulties of its own, 
and one of these is pointed out in Mr. Bailey’s letter. About 
the only other, however, is the failure of advertisers to use 
the number of inches contracted for, sometimes deliberately 
contracting for a greater number of inches than they intend 
to use in order to get a lower rate. But this is not serious, 
as it only means a little additional work on the part of the 
advertising manager, in watching contracts which are running 
short, and, when he discovers an unscrupulous advertiser, 
taking care that he is not caught by the same one a second 
time. As a basis, then, as an absolute foundation, I am con- 
vinced that the only one that is at all equitable is the number 
of inches used. As a basis for the price per inch, it is impos- 
sible to give one that will fit every case, except that it should 
be influenced primarily by the circulation, but governed by 
the character of circulation and the location of the newspaper, 
or, in other words, the varying cost of production in various 
communities. As an instance, it costs considerably more to 
produce a paper of a certain circulation in some cities on the 
Pacific coast than it does in some Eastern cities, and a higher 
price per inch must be charged in order to pay expenses. 
The question of*character or quality of circulation also affects 


the price per inch, notwithstanding repeated assertions to the 
contrary by men who say that circulation is circulation, no 
A paper that caters to 


matter what it is or where it goes. 
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the masses (the common classification of the day) can 
usually swear to the printing of a larger number of papers 
than one which caters to the classes, more particularly the 
middle classes. This will not be admitted by the publisher 
of the former, nor by a few advertisers, but it is conceded by 
most local advertisers that fifty per cent can be safely added 
to the value of the circulation of the latter, as it goes into 
the homes of the people who spend the most money, not only 
for the luxuries, semi-luxuries or semi-necessities of life, but 
also for the necessities themselves. Having fixed the mini- 
mum rate, the difficulty of equitably grading a card, the one 
cited by Mr. Bailey, must be overcome. In order to simplify 
the card as much as possible, the number of divisions should 
be reduced to a minimum. These divisions should be in round 
numbers, and the best for a daily paper seem to be 50, 100, 
250, 500 and 1,000 inches, with possibly one or two larger 
quantities, say 3,000 and 6,000 inches. These quantities cover 
contracts for fixed space, as the advertiser wishing to use one 
inch daily for a year would be entitled to the 250-inch rate, 
the amount of space used being 312 inches; the man using 
two inches daily would be entitled to the 500-inch rate, the 
man using four inches daily to the 1,000-inch rate, the one 
using half a column to the 3,000-inch rate, and so on. Mr. 
Bailey refers to possible contracts for 49 and 149 inches. It 
is so very, very seldom that a question of this kind would 
arise, that it would seem a publisher would have little diffi- 
culty in adjusting each individual case as it arises. A good 
arrangement would be to allow the lower rate for any con- 
tract that would cost more at the card rate than would a 
slightly increased number of inches. A 49-inch contract, at 
the rate in Mr. Bailey’s letter, would be accepted at 20 cents 
an inch, while a 149-inch contract would be accepted at 15 
cents. A less variation in price would not overcome this diffi- 
culty, as it would appear even if there was only I cent 
difference in the prices. 





NOTES FROM JAPAN IN JAP ENGLISH. 


Pusiication.— Many kinds of the map of the East included 
Manchuria, Corea, Japan and the western side of the Yellow 
sea, have been published suddenly, and people buy any one of 
them viewing with other, and consequently the printers are 
working all the day and night to supply them to them. And 
many magazines, novels and essays on the war have been 
published, and they are read by the nation which like to battle. 
How ts it in Russia? 

THE CRUELTIES OF WarR.— Each Arch-Bishops of the Hong- 
wanji (Buddhist) is mostly animate soldiers to battle bravely 
that is, to kill their bretheren barbarously in spite of they 
should pray Buddha to have peace policy. They are unrefined 
ones. What shall we do to refine them? 

Ikumura divorced his one liged poor wife to responed to a 
call for Military labor in the battlefield. When he saw her 
after some days, he cut her bright black long hair, saying that 
do not marry another. 

The Minister for Education instructed to all the 
teachers of various schools to teach them in calm until the 
war shall be pacified— From the English columns of a Tokio 


paper. 


has 





A VALUABLE COMMA. 


The absence of a comma in one of the statutes of the State 
may have saved the retail grocers of Des Moines $10,000 when 
a damage suit brought against their association by W. T. 
Wood, a retailer whom the association prosecuted two or three 
times for keeping his store open on Sunday, was dismissed. 
Judge McVey held that if a qualifying clause in the law 
had been set off by a comma, the case would have gone to the 


jury, properly. As it was, he dismissed it. 
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TENGRAVING 
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H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered, and the experiences and sugges- 


tions of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinG GLasses, unmounted. 35 cents. 


op agg reg ey W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

DRAWING FOR REpRODUCTION.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods cf reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 


PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons ON DecorativE Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M. 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 


THEORY AND Practice oF Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 


DRAWING FOR PrINTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
epography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 

oth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. 
Ives and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs 
of one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly 
illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue 
silk cloth, gold embossed; new edition, revised and brought down to 
date; 200 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
** Phototrichromatic Printing.”” The photoengraver or printer who 
attempts colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. ‘To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough man- 
ner without .scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and 
diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic PuotoscaLte.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 


in 
principles and 


a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 
AUTOGRAPH-INK FOR ZINC Ercuinc.— B. Beattie, Peter- 


borough, Ontario, Canada, inquires: 
with etching-ink in order a solution fine enough 
for zinc etching? I am experimenting on some zinc etchings. 
When I make the drawings on the zinc direct and then place 
in the acid solution, the ink I have is too thick. What should 
I use to thin it?” Answer—Rub up with the etching-ink 
spirits of turpentine to thin it and oil of lavender to give it 
consistency. Either one of these solvents of the ink should be 
added drop by drop. 


THE Last Worp on THREE-cotor Work.— Rudolf Mayer, 
New York, writes: “ Where will I find the very latest account 
of the last development in three-color photography? I watch 
THE INLAND PRINTER every month, and in my estimation the 
three-color printing of a few years ago was better than what 
you have in later numbers.” Answer— As you probably read 
German, I would recommend to you the paper read by Dr. 
Joseph Maria Eder, before the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of Vienna, in 1902. It has been published as a special reprint 
under the title of “Spectralanalytische Studien iiber Photo- 
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graphischen Dreifarbendruck.” It contains a very good color 
chart and some excellent photogravure spectrograms _illus- 
trating the researches of Doctor Eder and his assistants. 

IMPROVED SENSITIZER FOR Rep Rays.— The latest color to 
be recommended for staining dry plates and rendering them 
specially sensitive to the red rays is called “ Pinachrom” by 
the makers, who are Messrs. Meister, Lucius & Bruning, of 
Hochst on the Main. Messrs. Fuerst Bros., of London and 
New York, are the agents. “ Orthochrom T” is another sensi- 
tizer that has been recently introduced as being an improve- 
ment over all preceding ones, but “ Pinachrom” is said by 
those who have experimented with both to be superior to it. 

A VALUABLE CATALOGUE.— From the F. Wesel Manufac- 
turing Company, New York and Chicago, comes a catalogue 
of machinery for the photoengraver, electrotyper and stereo- 
typer. It contains, on 224 pages, over five hundred illustra- 
tions, two hundred of the latter and fifty-nine pages of the 
book being devoted to photoengraving machinery and appa- 
ratus. Specifications are given for photoengraving plants, one 
for newspaper work, using zinc only, and one for both zinc 
and copper engraving, as is required where commercial work 
is done. These last lists will answer queries which have come 
many times to this department and for which there has never 
been space to reply. This catalogue has been carefully pre- 
pared, is beautifully printed and will make a valuable addition 
to any library. 


Ercuincs in Cotor— Mr. Vaughan Trowbridge, of New 
York, sends a proof from one of his etchings printed in col- 
ored inks by a method which he has invented, and by which 
the most wonderful effects can be produced. As the procedure 
will interest etchers the world over, it is told here for the first 
time. Mr. Trowbridge, to begin with, is a talented etcher. 
Any of his plates printed in a single-toned ink indicate this. 
But, being a painter as well, he has striven to combine the 
artistic draftsmanship of the etcher and the art of the colorist, 
and this he accomplishes by giving the etching two printings. 
Etchings, as is well known, are printed by filling the incised 
or etched lines on the plate with ink, wiping off the surface 
of the plate clean, or nearly so, and then pulling the impres- 
sion. Mr. Trowbridge inks the surface of his etched plate in 
various tints of ink, and takes an impression from it as in 
relief plate printing. He then fills the incised lines of the 
plate with vari-colored inks and wipes the surface clean, or 
nearly so, as in ordinary printing of etchings, registers the 
first impression carefully on the plate and pulls the second 
impression on it, the resulting print being startlingly beauti- 
ful. Mr. Trowbridge studied out his process in Paris, but 
returned to this country in order to exhibit his etchings at 
the St. Louis exhibition. 

STRIPPING AND TurNING NEGATIVE Firms.— Herman J. 
Schmidt tells in the Process Review his method of stripping 
negative films in order to reverse them. It is summarized as 
follows: If rubber cement can not be purchased, it can be 
readily made by cutting into small pieces one ounce of pure 
Para or virgin rubber and putting it into a bottle containing 
a gallon of gasoline or naphtha. In two or three days the 
rubber will be dissolved into a solution of the proper consist- 
ency to flow negatives with. The rubber film on the glass can 
be dried spontaneously, or the drying can be hastened with a 
fan. When the solvent of the rubber has entirely evaporated, 
the following stripping collodion is poured over it: 


Alcohol, ninety-five per cent.............2ee08 32 ounces 
PARGO. <2 a venssagainaenacantapanncenccuataeas 32 ounces 
SOmGite COMO occ ccccsacauss area eee 1% ounces 
CE ON iene oc dkewerceisrncdxderxnsntaune I ounce 


This solution makes a film heavy enough with a single coating 
of the negative. He prefers, however, to use one-half ounce 
less cotton, thus getting a thinner solution with which he coats 
the negative twice. The solvents in the collodion may be 
evaporated by setting fire to the wet film and burning them off. 
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After this the negative is placed in strong acetic acid, where 
the film shortly becomes loosened from its glass support and 
is ready to be turned over, or reversed, on to its plate-glass 
support. 


RE-ENGRAVING HALF-TONES.— This is the way Mr. William 
Gamble, in Process Work, hits the old-fogy methods of the 
London Graphic: “In a description of the new Graphic prem- 
ises, it is stated that a staff of engravers is continually em- 
ployed ‘in restoring to the printed blocks the tones and artistic 
feeling of the original drawings. Each engraver is provided 





blocks, or else, out of pure sentiment, she is running a nice, 
comfortable hospital for derelict engravers.” Our opinion is 
that such tinkering with process blocks is quite unnecessary. 


Ha.F-ToNes IN Datty Newspapers.— Process Work, of 
London, says: “ The Daily Illustrated Mirror, on starting its 
half-penny career, announced, that it was the first paper to 
produce photographic half-tone pictures on a rotary printing 
machine, and success in this direction had only come after 
long and expensive experiments. Mr. S. H. Horgan, of the 
New York Tribune, could probably tell as much as any one 





FIGHTING SHIPS OF LONG AGO. 


Destruction of the Spanish Armada, under the Duke de Medina, by Sir Francis Drake’s British fleet in the English 
Channel, August 8, 1588. Reproduction of old print engraved on wood in 1835 from historical tapestry of ‘‘ Good Queen 
Sess”? for the Penny Magazine, of London, the official organ of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (orig- 
inal volume owned by N. J. Quirk). A remarkable example of wood engraving as practiced in Europe in the early part of 


the last century, and shows evidence of draftsmanship in modeling and form. The entire absence of cross or 


“ 


white- 


line” in the lighter portions, and “‘crosshatching” or stipp!ing in the darker parts is very apparent, these mediums of 
“color” having been developed in the progress of the art to the high estate it holds among those who appreciate the tonality 


and feeling possible on wood. 


with the photo-mechanical block and a specially inked print 
which has been pulled from it. The special print shows him 
the best effect that can be produced from the block; better, 
that is, than the best that can be produced by the hasty print- 
ing of numerous copies. Thus he has the very delicate task 
in the calculation of the exact amount of additional engraving 
the block requires, bearing in mind the result of the rapid 
printing by machinery from electrotypes of the altered block. 
Effects in the artist’s drawing which are lost in the block 
must be given just the right amount of emphasis, the whites 
and blacks must be restored, attention has to be paid to the 
hundred details of the artistic technic which the block itself 
is apt to miss, for engraving is in itself a fine art, since the 
engraver has often to restore not only the technic, but the 
artistic feeling of a drawing.’ One would think,” writes Mr. 
Gamble, “that Grandma Graphic gets some uncommonly poor 


about the use of half-tones on web presses, and he will smile 
at the statement of the Daily Illustrated Mirror when he sees 
it. The Tribune uses an eighty-five-line screen, and produces 
splendidly detailed and vigorous half-tones, not only in its 
Sunday edition, which is printed with more care and on better 
paper, but also in its daily issue. We fancy that half-tones 
have been used in New York daily papers for at least fifteen 
years past.” As this is in the nature of a query, I would answer 
that the first pure half-tone printed in a daily newspaper was 
made by the writer on the New York Daily Graphic, on March 
3, 1880, and published the next morning. The pictorial side 
of this Graphic was printed on a lithographic press, so the 
process used was that of photo-lithography. The first half- 
tone printed on the fast web presses of the New York Tribune 
was on the first page of the issue of January 21, 1897. The 
method employed on The Tribune is to lay original zinc half- 
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tones on the matrix when the latter is in the curved casting- 
box, close up the box and pour in the stereotype metal as 
usual. When the cast is removed from the box the half-tone 
is so imbedded in the stereotype metal that it is impossible to 
loosen it even with the pounding of the large edition required 
on a daily newspaper. To remove the half-tone, the stereotype 
cast is shoved into the metal-pot, when the metal fuses and the 
half-tone floats on top. It is skimmed off and is ready for 
insertion in another stereotype if necessary. The method is 
simple, requires no extra machinery, even for bending the 
half-tones, though it may add a few seconds to the time 
required in trimming the stereotype cast. 


DupticAtinc Cuts.—Arthur P. Eymann, Atchison, Kansas, 
writes: ‘“ Having at various times profited largely from sug- 
gestions found -in your Process Notes, I beg to contribute a 
simple method, which may not have occurred to many, for 
turning out quantity orders from a single copy. For instance: 
We recently had nine two-column etchings to make from one 
drawing of a trade-mark. By placing a sheet of red, glazed 
paper, sufficiently large, on the copy board and the copy off to 
one side over it, it was an easy matter to make three expos- 
ures on the one negative by just moving the copy forward its 
own length for each successive exposure. This proves a 
quicker method than exposing part of the negative at a time 
by manipulating the dark slide and negative, or using masks, 
as it is easier of access and gives equally good results. A red, 
glazed sheet is recommended, though black glazed will answer 
nearly as well. Mat or flat papers of either color, however, 
absorb too much light to give the best results, especially on 
slight reductions where long exposures are necessary. After 
drying, the negative was stripped to the center of the printing- 
glass and the glass covered with a sheet of tin-foil except 
where the negative had been stripped. A piece of zinc three 
times the size of the negative was then sensitized and marked 
off into three equal portions on the back, and the central por- 
tion exposed first, then each end in succession, which gave us 
the nine prints on one piece of metal, permitting all to be 
etched at one operation, a matter of economy both in negative- 
making and etching. This duplicate printing method will be 
found equally serviceable in making color plates where the 
drawing permits more than one to be made from the same 
negative. In fact, I have one of my printing-glasses painted 
black over one-half its surface on which to strip negatives for 
two-color jobs. The advantage lies, of course, in the fact that 
color plates from one negative can not fail to register and, size 
permitting, as many prints as the negative will produce with- 
out injury to itself can be made and etched at one time. 


TurNING BLAcK INTO WHITE.— Otto Wollermann, of Ber- 
lin, Germany, explains the simplest method of producing black 
ads. with white lettering, which are found in many periodicals, 
as follows: “The usual way is by etching into zinc plates. 
The matter to be reproduced—which should preferably be 
set in Gothics of a black character —is set up in type as usual 
and made ready for the press. A sharp impression is then 
made on writing paper with copying-ink, and this impression, 
while fresh, transferred upon a suitable polished zinc plate, 
and the latter-then covered with ordinary printing-ink by a 
hand roller. The copying-ink rejects the oily printing-ink, 
and consequently the lettering remains untouched by the ink 
rollers. Then the plate is immersed in a water basin for a 
couple of minutes, whereby the water will dissolve the copying- 
ink. The plate is then ready for the etching process in the 
ordinary way.” A far simpler process has lately been described 
by The Printers’ Week, Berlin: “A sharp impression is made 
with ordinary letterpress-ink on good cardboard of regular post- 
card quality and at once covered with powdered asphaltum, 
which mixes with the ink. The card is then reversed and the 
superfluous asphaltum knocked off, so that it will stick only 
to the lettering to be reversed. Now pour alcohol over the 
back of the card, impregnating it thoroughly. The card is 
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then moved —at respectful distance, so as to avoid the dan- 
ger of burning — over a lamp or gas jet, printed side upward, 
and the result is that the alcohol combines with the asphaltum 
powder and printing-ink into a glossy relief of black color. 


That is all. The card thus attained serves as a stereotype 
matrix and may be cast at once; in fact, the quicker the 
process is performed the more satisfactory will be the results. 
Each card allows of one cast only, though; but where many 





CONTENT. 
From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Ill. 


plates of the same pattern are used, this first cast may be elec- 
trotyped or stereotyped. It is claimed that ‘negative plates’ 
made after this process have been used with advantage even 
for embossing, when the lettering has been deepened by a 
graver to suit the requirements.” 





TO ASCERTAIN PERCENTAGE OF COST. 


The following simple and valuable rule for equalizing per- 
centages “on” and “off” is from the New Zealand Manual 
of Accountancy. It was formulated by Mr. Charles Eyre, 
Dunedin, and as it is not found in the standard text-books, is 
believed to be new: Find what fraction of 100 the percent- 
age put on represents; add the numerator to the denominator ; 
make the result of such addition your new denominator, using 
the same numerator, and you have the percentage to take off. 
Thus: Cost = $100 + 75 = $110 — 7; = $100. By the same 
rule, 41+ =—1—; 2+=>3—;.4-+=4¢—-; and similarly in 
all other cases. 





A GREAT AID TO PRINTERS. 

Your magazine has helped me a great deal in my work, 
giving me ideas and suggestions that are a great aid toward 
a higher grade of workmanship. I would not be without it— 
Ralph W. Jackson, Red Oak, Iowa. 
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BY E. F. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

GRAMMAR OF LitHoGRAPHY.—W. D. Richmond. $2. 

LitHoGRAPHIC SpECIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 
style of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second and _ third 
series, $3.50 cach. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

THE past is the fountain for art studies. “No student is 
fitted to enter this field who is not prepared at the outset to 
esteem the past as greater than the present, and who does not 
yield to the historic monuments the deference which they 
deserve,” says Professor Goodyear, in his talks on architecture. 

From Coshocton we have received a lengthy letter setting 
forth good reasons “why foremen should not be members of 
labor unions,” but neither should they stand alone in these 
days of organized effort; we recommend the organization of 
all foremen into a body with the contractors, for the principal 
business of a foreman is the estimating upon work and the 
best way for the firm to get it out. 

FIBERLOID A SUBSTITUTE FOR CELLULOID.— To Phillips Man- 
ufacturing Company, Rochester, New York, and others in- 
quiring about similar matters, will say that the Fiberloid 
Company, of Newport, Massachusetts, say that the article in 
question is in every respect similar to celluloid and is exten- 
sively used for lithographing and the manufacture of novelties 
of all kinds for which celluloid is applied. 

New FTour-cocor Muttrertnt Press.— An expert lithog- 
rapher and color-printer is now constructing and has partly 
completed a novel four-color simultaneous printing-press, with 
especial regard for the demand of the three-color print with a 
modifying brown, deep gray or black key-plate for a fourth 
color. This will obviate the disagreeable blue or purple sheen 
which is most always observed on the three-color work of 
to-day, caused by taking the blue strong enough to provide 
force, which is, however, paid for in turn by the excessive and 
killing blue predominating all over the picture. 

PREPARING LitHoGRAPHIC STONE FOR TRANSFERRING.— 
“Junius,” Cleveland, Ohio, writes: “I have recently been on 
a tour of investigation through one of the large lithographic 
plants in this town, and in passing through the stone preparers’ 
section I observed one of the men putting a whitish solution 
upon a freshly polished stone of large dimensions. I inquired 
from him what it was that he put on the stone and he said 
that it was something to make the transfer come off better 
when the transferrer puts the impression through the press. 
I am very anxious, as an experimenter, to find out what this 
substance is, and if you know, would ask to kindly inform 


me.” nswer— The mixture poured over the freshly polished 
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stone was evidently a solution of sulphate of alumina, say two 
ounces in a quart of pure water. This solution puts a sensi- 
tive surface upon the lithographic stone and causes the trans- 
fer to hold and come down better than on the plain stone. 

PotisHinc Oxp LirHocrarpHic Pens.— The practice of 
economy in the use of material is certainly advisable, but there 
is one thing at least where too much economy proves injuri- 
ous to the firm, and that is the saving of stipple pens by allow- 
ing a man to polish or grind down a new point on an old, 
worn-out pen. The cost of such a pen is about 2 cents, but 
the time which a man may spend upon grinding on a new 
point amounts often to 25 or 50 cents, and besides the instru- 
ment will be an inferior one. If a man uses up one or two 
pens per day it is not to be considered extravagance. 

PHOTOGRAPHY AND LirHoGrApHy.— “ Lithographic Photo- 
process Worker” writes: “Do you advise a lithographer who 
is about to take up process lithography to at the same time 
become a thorough photographer, so as to be able to control 
his own negatives?” Answer—We would say no, decidedly ; 
get your negatives prepared at your special direction, after 
you fully understand what you want. You will have all you 
wish to attend to in order to get these objects down on stone 
and developed. Many lithographers even do not worry over 
the development, but let the photo establishment take care of 
that. 

ToucHinc Up Broken Lines oN ALUMINUM PLATES.— 
Every lithographic printer (at least he from the old school) 
knows that a brass pin can be used for touching up broken 
lines on stone so that by rolling up the ink will adhere there; 
but on aluminum plate a hard “ Kohinoor” lead-pencil is 
very serviceable for that purpose. After rolling up, the dust- 
ing process and the other manipulations are gone through 
with, to put the plate in shape for the press. On zinc, fine 
hair-lines may be made to print by gently scratching off the 
surface of the plate (upon the gummed surface), then tapping 
on some stiff ink with the finger. 


ALTERATIONS ON ALUMINUM PLATEs.— The Litho Circular 
says: “ When alterations (or additions) are to be made on 
aluminum plates, the work is washed out by the asphaltum 
method and rolled up-with a very spare roller, then dusted 
with French chalk (talc). The work that is to be taken out 
should be carefully removed with a drop or two of turps on 
a rag, and the parts gone over with a glass-hair brush dipped 
in sulphuric acid. After allowing this to remain for a minute 
or two, it is rinsed off quickly with a jet of water, dried and 
sensitized with a solution of nitric acid and alum. The new 
work is then added and treated as a fresh transfer.” 


Tue SteAM LituHocrarHic Joppinc Press.— “ Lithog- 
rapher,” Buffalo, New York, writes: “Somewhere in these 
columns I saw mention made of a small-sized lithographic 
steam printing-press suitable for jobbing. What I would like 
to know is what size sheet can be run on this machine and 
how many impressions can be struck off, with slip-sheeting, 
by one man, in an hour.” Answer— It depends much upon 
the class of work to be printed. On ordinary work, a fair 
average is about one thousand per hour on the maximum size 
sheet of 20 by 25. One man can feed.and at the same time 
run the press. We would mention, in addition, that this kind 
of press is arranged for type printing, if so ordered. 

A PantocrapH.— P. F. Company, San Antonio, Texas. 
writes: “In one of the past issues of THE INLAND PRINTER I 
once saw an article describing a machine by which the engrav- 
round label could be turned into an oval shape of 
any size, either enlarged or reduced in size, and then trans- 
ferred to stone. At the same time a line of lettering could be 
made longer without making it taller or, vice versa, a long line 
could be made shorter without making the letter itself less in 
height.” Answer— This machine is the “rubber reducing 
pantograph.” It has successfully been used to reduce or en- 


ing of a 


























large vignette work or the different colors of a chromo, and 
it was found that, if careful handling was employed, the colors 
would fit to a nicety. Of course, better results are obtained by 
reducing than by enlarging. 

THE OverLAy IN TypocrapHy.—“ Litho. Printer,’ Boston, 
Massachusetts, writes: “Can you name a short treatise on 
type printing or tell me what “ make-ready” is?” Answer— 
A good book is sold by The Inland Printer Company entitled 
* Vest-pocket Manual of Printing,” price 50 cents. “ Make- 
ready” is a process of overlaying with thin pieces of tissue- 
paper, cut out very carefully in conformity with the nature 
and shape of the work, not alone to bring out the contrasts, 
lights and shadows, of a picture, but also to even up the 
inequality of the plate or form, and therefore requires good 
judgment and taste. “ The Theory of Overlays,” a new edition 
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the same can be placed in a well to keep it free from dust. 
Fresh ink must be rubbed up the next day, for the old ink is 
no good for real fine work, but can be used for filling in solids. 


Aw Easy Way oF ENGRAVING ON ALUMINUM.— Engraving 
on aluminum is attended with many difficulties, but in order 
to overcome these, Herr Ernest Rebatter writes that the diffi- 
culties can be circumvented by laying on a ground composed 
of gum, zinc white and calcined lampblack, to which must be 
added a little glycerin to make it pliable. Spread this ground 
as you would a black engraving ground; put on the tracing 
and scratch through the ground very lightly to lay bare the 
plate where the work should appear. Where the solids occupy 
a considerable space, like in black-face letters, outline only 
and fill in when the ground is washed off later on. When all 
is complete, as far as engraving is concerned, apply a solution 
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ALLEGORY BY E. F. WAGNER. 


of which has just been printed, is on sale by The Inland Printer 
Company at 25 cents per copy. This is a complete exposition 
of what “ make-ready ” is. : 

THE Proper Way To MIx THE LiTHOGRAPHIC ToUSCHE.— 
“ Photographer,” Binghamton, New York, writes: “ How can 
the lithographic writing-ink be made thinner so as to flow 
more freely and even? I was told by a lithographer to mix 
oil of lavender with it, but when I mix it this way the stuff 
spreads on the zinc plate on which I am making some experi- 
ments. But if I mix water with it, it will spread and get 
stringy and lumpy. Can you give me the formula for mixing 
the ink to be used on zinc plates?” Answer— The only way 
to mix the tousche for use on stone or metal plate is with 
soft water. The stick of tousche is freed from its adhering tin 
foil and then rubbed upon a saucer. This saucer must be 
perfectly dry and in winter may be warmed a little so as to 
make the ink adhere better to the dish. When enough has 
been deposited in this way to do for the day’s needs, a few 
drops of water are sprinkled upon the dish, and gentle, slow 
rubbing must follow with the point of the finger. If this rub- 
bing is done quickly the result will be little soap bubbles in 
the ink. More water is gradually added until just right. Then 





of asphaltum and allow same to dry. Then lay the plate in 
water and allow the black gum ground to soak off; dry 
quickly and fill in the solids with the lithographic ink contain- 
ing shellac. The plate is then an original engraving which 
can be printed with the roller. 

REVERSE TRANSFER BY THE AID OF SILICATE OF SopA.— The 
following method is not quite new, still it is not so well known 
as it ought to be: The Lithographic Circular says: “If any 
subject or type matter has to be transposed from black to 
white, first pull a transfer from design to be transposed with 
transfer-ink mixed with the following: To one-half ounce 
retransfer ink add three drops of syrupy silicate of soda; as 
you add the silicate to the ink it will at once become very 
tough; but never mind — mix thoroughly. Then you can add 
as much thin or mild varnish as will make it workable. Sec- 
ond: Have the transfer roller scraped clean and apply the new 
ink in the usual way. Now pull transfer from matter to be 
transposed and transfer to the clean stone; roll up carefully 
with the black roller and fresh ink; then dust with fine resin 
and French chalk. Now wash the stone perfectly clean, as if 
preparing it to receive new work, dry carefully and paint over 
all transposed work with liquid transfer-ink. Third: When 
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dry, wash out with pure turpentine and a little gum. The 
transfer will now appear reversed and the parts covered with 
the liquid transfer-ink will be solid.” 

Music PrintTING on Stone.— W. H., Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, writes: “Have you a text-book on lithographic transfer- 
ring? Kindly let me know, and price of same. Also have you 
matter on music printing (lithographic). I would like very 
much to know the process used.” Answer.— Richmond’s 
“Grammar of Lithography” contains considerable matter on 
the subject of transferring. This book can be obtained from 
The Inland Printer Company for $2. A special book on 
transferring was written in the German language by Oscar 
Meta, which can be imported for $1.25. You will find many 














Photo by F. C. White. 


SUMMER DAYS. 


articles written in the past upon the subject of music printing 
in these columns. In a general way, the process of music 
printing can be stated in the following: The characters and 
signs are punched or engraved upon the zinc plate and filled 
in with wax, then rolled up with lithographic transfer ink and 
impressions pulled and put to stone and rolled up; or these 
transfers are put on large zinc plates and printed on the 
rotary press. These are the elements which make it possible 
to produce it very cheaply. 

NEEDLE FOR VIGNETTE ENGrAviING.— J. C. S., Birmingham, 
Alabama, writes: “ Will you kindly inform me through the 
Lithographic Notes and Queries what kind of a needle was 
used in scraping out the foreground and shading on enclosed 
building? Was it sharpened three-cornered, or was it sharp- 
ened oval, or how?” Answer— The vignette sent is one of 
the Milwaukee specimens of finest vignette work. How the 
engraver sharpened the needle for this particular piece of 
work it would be next to impossible for any one to tell unless 
he was present when it was engraved, but our correspondent 
can be enlightened upon the method employed in vignette 
engraving. All lines, whether fine or broad, are first outlined 
with the fine needle. This may be a round point sharpened 
upon a very close-textured Arkansas stone, or may be a three- 
cornered point, or the aforesaid round needle may have had 
just a touch taken off one side of the point. The thick lines 
are made by passing a dull scraper through the fine line first 
made, and continuing the operation, repeatedly passing through 
the line until the same becomes of the desired thickness. The 
form of scraper may have various shapes. The most frequent 
forms are shown in the May issue of THe INLAND PrinTER of 
1900, page 255. : 

Tue TIN-PLATE PRINTING-PRESS.— About twenty-five years 
ago, before the Messrs. Ginna & Co. introduced the tin-print- 
ing press from England, built upon an entirely new principle, 
this branch of lithography was in an entirely undeveloped 
state. Girls were then employed to put on the paint with an 
ordinary brush, and at a moment when the paint was becom- 
ing tacky the painted plate was laid upon the stone in order 
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to obtain the impression. Of course the work had to be etched 
up to a considerable extent and could not be of avery: fine 
or close nature; besides ugly spots would appear ‘every little 
while upon the work, caused by blisters in’ the paint. The 
“ stoving,” or more properly, “baking,” was carried on under 
a greater degree of heat, and the fine bronze or lacquer effects 
were not possible. In fact, the only people who could carry 
on this line of lithography were Englishmen. An ingenious 
idea, conceived by Messrs. Mann & Co., consists of a rubber- 
covered cylinder taking the impressions from the stone, which 
can then have upon its surface the very finest transfer of 
ruled, etched or vignette work. This rubber cylinder will 
receive the work and deposit it on the sheet of tin and leave it 
there in a clear, solid and sharp impression. The stone is 
placed in the press without any difficulty and no make-ready is 
required. The rubber used is a three-ply rubber blanket. 
There is no loss of time, because at the moment when the 
impression is made upon the plate from the rubber, the stone 
is receiving the inking from the rollers. The larger or rubber 
cylinder is nearest to the stone and the impression cylinder is 
directly above it, which is the actual means of transferring 
the work from the rubber to the tin. The most important 
point to be observed about the adjustment of the cylinders is 
to get even distribution of pressure between the stone and the 
two cylinders, and of course this implies that the surface of 
the stone be perfectly even or level. Regarding the use of 
zinc or aluminum plates for tin-printing purposes, we find that 
but little use has been made so far of them in this direction. 
This may be owing to the fact that flat-bed presses only have 
been used, and on these presses the plate is not easily made 
to lie flat and even. In this line of work it happens very often 
that white ink is used, because it forms the ground for so 
many color schemes, and must therefore appear perfectly clean 
and pure. After the printing is finished the varnishing is 
taken up. It adds considerable charm to the work and also 
protects it. The varnish must be an elastic, well-matured 
copal, thoroughly strained, and the best way to apply it is by 
the varnishing machine, by which means the paint coating is 
also put on. The paint, as well as the varnish, must be of such 
peculiar consistency that the stretching and contorting later on 
received in the stamping machines will not break or scratch it 
off. This is accomplished largely by the stoving process, the 
heat of which may be produced either with gas, steam or coal, 
and, according to circumstances, can vary from 125° to 150°. 
Regarding the gold effect, it is produced with a lacquer, either 
put on by hand or printed upon certain places of the work. 
This lacquer is a transparent liquid, a product of coal-tar dis- 
tillation, and can be had in various colors, and whenever it is 
used the white ground of the work must be left open for the 
bright tin to shine through, and these parts when covered with 
the lacquer will then appear a bright gold, green, red or other 
color. 
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ONE CONTINUOUS ROUND OF PLEASURE. 


I enclose you a receipt for subscription which I found 
among some papers recently, and which is dated February, 
1889, and is signed by your agent. I have never missed a 
number since, and I don’t know how long previously I might 
have been reading it, but this is proof that for a period of 
fifteen years or more I have had the continuous pleasure of 
perusing the interesting and instructive pages of your admi- 
rable journal—Samuel Oppenheimer, The Oppenheimer Print- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NO RECOMMENDATION. 


“Tf,” said the druggist, “you will give this new tonic a 
trial I’m sure you will never use any other.” 

“Excuse me,” rejoined the customer, “but I prefer some- 
thing less fatal.”— St. Louis Merchant. 











LECTURES FOR APPRENTICES. 


HE third of the series of lectures given by members 
si of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, under the 
auspices of the local union, was delivered by Mr. 
Charles M. Butler, his subject being stonework. The lecture 
was illustrated by numerous stereopticon slides showing ex- 
amples of lock-up and was listened to attentively by a large 
audience of apprentices and journeymen members of the union. 
Mr. Butler, who is an all- 
round printer, as well as a 
stoneman, was born in Glen- 
beulah, Wisconsin, in 1867. He 
came to Chicago ten years later 
and served his apprenticeship 
in various city printing-offices. 
He is at present employed in 
the office of the Western 
Newspaper Union. Mr. Butler 
is well known as a writer of 
short stories for secular and 
religious publications, and in 
the past has contributed at 
various times to the pages of 
THe INLAND PrinTER. His 
address follows: 

“One can not rightly begin a lecture of this kind by throw- 
ing upon a screen a picture of a form and explaining it. There 
are many things to be taken into consideration before one 
comes to the actual work of stonework. First of all, as to the 
apprentice: 

“The apprentice to the printing trade of to-day is fortu- 
nate. Never before has opportunity been given to get a prac- 
tical insight into the trade as is here offered. Love nor money 
previously could not buy this information hereby offered altru- 
istically for your benefit. It all depends upon yourself, now 
as in the past, whether you succeed or not. A boy must 
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FIG. I. 

love his work, or he will never succeed in becoming a thor- 
oughly competent workman. Go in with the determination of 
winning, or do not begin at all. The ‘easy’ part of printing 
(or easily learned part) does not exist to-day. The mechan- 
ical part of hand composition, as applied to straight matter, 
is a thing of the past. To be a printer to-day means to be a 
thinker as well—a designer, an artist, as well as a hard 
worker. 

“T wish to make a statement here that I hope will be taken 
as meant. I do not presume to ‘know it all’ in stonework. 
I maintain that a man is a fool who can not learn a new ‘kink’ 
every day. In preparing this lesson, I have drawn up the 
points from the especial view-point of the learner. What I 
consider the essential points of imposition I have spread over 
the whole lecture. 

“The printing trade is divided into parts: (1) straight- 
matter men—rapidly passing away; (2) job-printers — sub- 
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divided into classes as commercial, catalogue, railroad or ‘ad.’ 


men; (3) stonemen—make-ups and lock-ups. It is well 
enough to know any one of these branches thoroughly, but 
it is best to know them all. As it was with ‘ piece men,’ so is 
it with ‘jobbers’ —a man must know more than one branch 
in order to hold a steady situation. The stoneman must be a 
printer —an all-round printer—to be a success. The Lino- 
type has so simplified work, or rather made it possible for the 
operator to do so much more, that to ‘fill in time’ it is essen- 
tial for him very often to work at the case. Straight-matter 


























































































































FIG. ta. 


composition not existing, neither does straight-matter distri- 
bution prevail. Aim to learn something every day—no man 
knows it all. 

“T trust that you boys will not get impatient at my long 
introduction. I really believe that this lecture could be made 
profitable without touching on imposition at all. To know 
how to ‘lay’ a form, to my mind, is nothing in comparison 
with the other details. 

“JT think it only just to say here that THe INLAND PRINTER 
is reproducing these lectures in its regular issues of March, 
April and May. If you desire to see the points brought out 
in cold type, or wish to preserve the ideas, you know where 
you can get them. 

“For my first example I shall show you how to lock up 
an envelope corner-card (Fig. 1). In most offices the firm 
figures on allowing a boy or man about five minutes to lock 
up a Gordon form (card or envelope), on an average. Some 
forms take up more time than others, so to equalize this, one 
must resort to many devices to save labor. The type of an 
envelope corner-card should be built up to some set measure 
like fifteen ems wide by at least ten ems deep. I claim this is 
a jobman’s duty. We will suppose that the long line is but 
eight or ten ems wide, of three lines deep. It comes to the 
stone for lock-up in this ragged shape. Out of the furniture 
at hand it would be impossible to readily build this up to a 
solid, lockable shape. It should be set fifteen ems in width — 
the proper measure —the size of interchangeable furniture. 

Fig. 1, is the correct manner, save that the quoin on the 
side is turned in the wrong direction for stable lock-up. The 
wrong way is exemplified in Fig. ta, a rickety and perilous 
way, because there is room for spring and twist. 

“T want to say here for the benefit of the journeymen, that 
though I have aimed to instruct the apprentice by illustrating 
simple forms, I will also show the more complicated forms 
later. 

“The envelope, to be fed -readily by the feeder, should be 
about in the center of the chase —a little above rather than 
below — which means to throw the type toward one side and 
slightly down. The furniture should be longer than ten ems 
on the short side, the longer the better, to give solid lock-up 
— say at least twenty ems of wood ten ems wide, to allow a 
lap for long pieces on the quoin side of the chase, the lower 
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half of the pair of quoins always pointing toward the solid 
part of the chase to give strength and stability to the form. 
“The rudiments of stonework are exemplified in these 
forms: the position of the quoins; the position of the type in 
the chase; the building up of the furniture in a proper way; 
the use of bearers; mallet and planer; the use and abuse 
of material No Gordon or any other stone should be 
littered with a lot of useless material. Material is valueless 
when not in its proper place—either in the form or in the 
rack. Clean up immediately; be prepared for another form 











by having everything in shape and in place. When through 
planing a form, /ay your planer down face up; do not throw 
it down carelessly. It may become nicked and full of oil and 
grit, and afterward spoil a good half-tone cut or delicate type. 
Do not bang the quoin key on the stone and chip a piece out 
of it. Remember, though the ‘boss’ pays for the material, 
if you abuse it, you are the one to suffer later on. The 
firm will expect you to do as good work with poor material 
as you have been doing with the new, and a single type often 
sinks into a hole and refuses to level up in the form. In 
tying up a page, tie it so that one end hangs loosely. Rather 
throw a knotted string away than try to save a mill by spend- 
ing a cent’s worth of time. Do the little things well; the 
larger ones will naturally follow. 

“In locking up a note-head, letter-head or statement, two 
ways are used. For a single corner-card, feeders prefer to 
feed head in because the latitude of the paper does not force 





FIG. 3. 


the hand to travel any further than necessary and is quicker 
and less dangerous. Relatively the same as Fig. 1. With 
reading matter, lock the short way (Fig. 2). 

“In Figs. 3 and 3a we have two two-page forms. This is 
the beginning of the real work of lock-up. Up to this point we 
will say Gordon work is mechanical. A boy without a vast 
amount of ability could fill the bill. When you get here, how- 
ever, something else enters into the work. A good lock-up 
should know something about the sizes of paper —how the 
stock can be cut to advantage without waste. In some places 
your foreman will lay out the size of stock on the ticket for 
you; in others you may have to do it yourself. On small 
forms a good deal of ‘scrap’ can be used. For a little cir- 
cular to go into an envelope you may get a sheet 6 by 7 inches 
or 3%4 by 12, as shown. To make your margin, either measure 


from side to side 3%4 inches, or from bottom to top of next 
page 6 inches. 


Then fill in the space between the two pages 


* four-page form (Fig. 4). 
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Do not put in three or four pieces of furni- 
Never use three leads where you 
Never use leads, especially where you 
have short furniture; it only abuses the leads, forcing them 
to curl up on the ends. 

“ Here is a little idea that everybody does not know: Odd- 
sized pages can readily be placed in position by simply measur- 


with furniture. 
ture where one will answer. 
can use a nonpareil. 


ing from center to center. It is easy enough to find the 
margins on pages of similar proportion, but on odd-sized 
pages it appears quite a problem. By working from a given 
point, you can build up with mathematical precision any num- 
ber of odd-sized pages. Lock-up is a part of the’science of 
geometrical mathematics. 

“ As the two-page form is the beginning of making mar- 
gins, the four-page is the foundation of imposition. The 
whole structure of stonework hinges on the theory of the 
Here is where you begin to branch 
out—to think of something else than your small corner in 
the composing-room and Gordon work. It is at least essential 
to know the sizes of stock. Your ticket should show you 
both trimmed and untrimmed size of job, therefore the paper- 
cutter is to be considered and the bindery has a share of your 
thought — not necessarily the girls themselves, but the work 
they are engaged in. The pressroom must also share your 
attention as to which edge to feed to the nippers. 

“First, we will take up the square form: Start with page 
I at the lower left-hand corner, with the head away from you. 
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Place page 2 with its head toward page 1; at the side of 2, 
place 3, and head to head of 3, place 4. There are several 
ways of proving whether your form is laid correctly or not: 
If you have started right, the folios will be all on the outside 
— provided, of course, that the folios are placed right upon the 
page — odd folios on the right, even folios on the left, with 
heads toward you in making-up on galley. The sum of the 
folios will aggregate 5; thus 4 and 1, lying side by side to 
make the back fold, and 2 and 3 likewise. These two points 
cover every form from 4 to 64. Where you begin to lay the 
forms is a different proposition. 

“Now, as to margins: Take for example, a 6 by 9 cir- 
cular, trimmed; the paper will very likely cut out of a sheet 
of paper 25 by 38, a quarter of which is 121%4 by 19. Some 
places may not allow for trim on a four-page form, but I will 
use this size for the sake of illustration. The position of the 
page depends upon the effect desired. It is best to narrow the 
back and head margins as a matter of taste. Old-style print- 
ing goes to the extreme in this respect. Then there must be 
taken into account the running heads. If light, they form part 
of the margin, the body of the page only being taken into con- 
sideration. We will say the size of the page is 24 picas wide 
by 42 picas deep, including a light running head with folio on 
side and a pica between. On the trimmed size one would 
naturally say 12 ems head and 12 ems back was right, but to 
make proper balance it would be necessary to reduce back and 
head at least two picas each. Even these margins would look 
large when taken together and another pica from the head 
margin to overcome the running head would improve the posi- 
tion. This style would be all right for the cover of an inserted 











saddle-stitched book or periodical. But on a gathered or side- 
stitched book one would have to add to the margin the depth 
of the work. 

“T may be pardoned if I dwell upon the four-page part of 
my lecture. It is the keynote of the whole system. Every 
other form is but a multiple in one way or another of this form. 
The ‘long’ four (4b) is simply a device for saving stock 
or getting results from presswork. This lay takes in an addi- 
tional margin, the gutter. To get the back, you estimate the 
trimmed size; to find the cut (gutter) you estimate the full 
size. The paper being 914 by 25, from edge of page I to edge 
of page 3 would measure 12'4 inches, the head margin being 
arranged by proper position of the nippers— placing the 
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FIG. 4c. 











responsibility of correctness upon the pressman in this case. 
You can ‘throw’ this form around in any manner, so long as 
you keep 1 and 4 together, and place 2 and 3 to back them. A 
third way, starting from inside (3, 2, 1; 4) is handy where 
page 3 is blank, as it saves time estimating or building up a 
proper-sized page. 

“Markers are often used to guide the binder. Sometimes 
head markers are placed in forms of odd-sized pages to guide 
the pressman in getting center of sheet to properly work and 
turn and get position on sheet when backed. 

“The fourth form (4c) is an oblong or music form. In this 
case the small way of the paper is the back. This form can 
only be printed as a reverse-nipper or tumble form — unless 
one wished to feed in a sheet 9% by 25 inches. On reverse 
nipper-edge forms it is best to square the paper by trimming 
slightly before printing to do away with the variation as the 
paper comes from the mill. In this lay, start at the lower right- 
hand corner, form your back with page 4, the folios of 2 and 
3 then show you their position. When printed, cut the long 
way of paper. 

“Folder forms or lay-outs (Figs. 5, 5b) are simple devices 
to either save folding and binding or for the purpose of keeping 
the sheet intact. One side of a folder form is usually a map, 
or diagram, or cut covering the entire surface. Ordinarily the 
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FIG. 5. Fic. 56. 
margins are uniform all the way through; but in cases of 
uniform folding, as an eight-page, for instance, they can be 
treated very much like a regular form. 

“Though there is binding machinery which will interchange 
and deliver after making one, two, three or four folds, the 
lesser folds (one and two) are rarely so folded. The eight- 
page (Fig. 6) carries you further into the work of the bindery; 
the main thing to take into consideration is the fact that in 
‘laying’ the form, care should be taken not to form roll-folds 
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(two folds the same way) or force the girl to turn the paper 
over or around. This can not happen with an eight-page 
form unless laid out of order, in one trip (as a folder), on 
the reverse-nipper edge, or in the way of a ‘ music’ or oblong 
fold (Fig. 6c). 

“In machine folds, one has to take into consideration the 
action of the press and the action of the folders. The nipper 
edge on the press —the unvarying gauge —is dependent upon 
requirements of the folders as to which edge is fed in to the 
folding machine in order to make the first and succeeding 
folds. (Fig. 6b.) The different action of different machines 
is a study in itself. The ordinary stoneman will have very 
little to do with any great number at any one time. The fore- 
man usually tells the beginner where to lay the first page of 
any peculiar form to meet the requirements of the machine. 


_ Of course, if you are the foreman (or expect to be), study the 


different machines. 

“To this point only will an apprentice go, I imagine. So, 
before throwing any more forms on the screen, I desire to 
digress from imposition and continue my introductory remarks. 
As I said before, it is the little things in life which either go 
to make or break. A good workman will never try to lock up 
a form tightened with iron quoins by using a mallet and 
shooting-stick instead of a quoin-key. A shooting-stick was 
only meant to use with wooden quoins and wooden side- 
sticks. The iron stick hammered against the iron quoins 
invariably knocks chips out of the stone. The denting of the 
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Fic. 6. Fic. 66. 

cast-iron quoins usually puts a burr or extension on the 
quoins, which in turn tears great scratches across the face of 
the stone. The smoother a stone the better; rather than be 
abused it should be carefully oiled and rubbed with a little 
plumbago once in a while to keep from becoming dry and 
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brittle and liable to crack. In using a chase, always use a 
bar in it when possible, even in light forms of electrotypes — 
they keep their shape better. In taking a form off the stone, 
do not jam down on one corner of chase to spring it out of 
square. In locking up, do not tighten one section entirely, 
but work one section against another to keep bars from bend- 
ing and throwing form out of register. Never lock up iron 
against iron—at least get a thin cardboard between the 
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quoins and the chase—they remain locked better. The jar 
of a press will unloosen a quoin quicker than a key will. 
“To resume: The ‘square’ eight is a hand two-fold form. 
You will notice that the folds are made by drawing toward the 
operator each time. The ‘long’ eight is nothing different 
from the ‘square’ after cutting; virtually the same as the 
oblong reading up and down. The ‘machine’ eight is laid 
from the inside for the purpose of getting two straight edges 
on the guide of the folding machine instead of one, as on the 
square. This machine fold, after it is cut, looks the same as 
an ordinary ‘square’ form, but it is mechanically different. 
All oblong forms are ‘rolls,’ that is, two folds are made in 
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exactly in the first place. The idea is to get pages as close as 
possible, and have the material in the form to shift quickly.. ° 
It is as easy to shift a pica as a lead, and the eye can readily 
discern which is necessary when the right time comes. 
“The second form shown (Fig. 7b) illustrates how one can 
easily lock up a color form by use of adjustable steel furni- 
ture, so that every page stands out as an individual, more so 
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the same direction and are considered ‘odd’ or unhandy, and 
usually cost an extra sum to fold. 

“In Fig. 7 we have a color-form design. You will notice 
the position of the quoins in head and back. My theory of 
a color form is this: We start out with the assumption that 
it is complicated, not simply a straight up-and-down register 
(a map form for instance, which may be required to shift up 
and down, sidewise and twist to make the colors jibe.) Each 
page, as you will notice, must stand out as an individual. 





You can twist and turn any one without interfering with the 
other, which could not be done by an ordinary lock-up. You 
should not use solid or long furniture in a form of this kind, 
but build up out of small pieces on each corner. The furni- 
ture should be so divided that one can readily abstract any 
sized piece, like a lead, nonpareil or even pica, from one cor- 
ner and add to another without the bother of changing furni- 


ture. The aim is to build your form up square with material. 


In shifting, when taking out from one side, always add to 
the other to keep the solidity and squareness of the page. Too 
much time should not be spent in attempting to register 
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Fic 8. Fic 86. 
than the common way first used. The design was furnished 
by Burton E. Savage, of Memphis, Tennessee. 

“In large forms of sixteens or thereabout, it may be nec- 
essary to cut holes in the printed ‘key’ form to guide you in 
laying colors. The idea in colorwork is that the black form 
is usually the ‘key’ or heavy form, and is put on the press 
first, thrown into position, and a certain number of sheets 
printed to guide the printing of the colors. These are called 
‘trial or register sheets.’ The black form is then lifted and 
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Fic. 9. FIG. 94. 





This form, as a usual thing, being 
the heaviest — that is, containing more lines and more printing 
surface — suffices to hide or cover up any defects in the color 
plates, giving a finish to the job not otherwise obtainable. It 
is not necessary here to discourse on colors, but the stoneman 
should at least know something about the formation of com- 


reserved for printing last. 


binations in laying out the scheme. Yellow, red and black or 
blue are common combinations in three-color printing. Red 
on top of yellow deepens the red, so if a pink cast is required 
in spots, the red may run without yellow under it to give it 
shading. Likewise red and black, or more strictly speaking, 
red and blue, will form a brown, while yellow and blue will 
create a kind of green, so by the correct printing of three 
colors one may get the effect of five or six shades in three 

















impressions: The forms should be printed in the order named 
to get the best effect: Yellow, red, blue or black, but by the 
use of ‘transparent’ colors, the key forms on ‘cheap’ jobs are 
often printed first. 

“In laying out an eight and four to insert, the four should 
come on the outside of the eight, instead of on the inside. 
Always aim to have the light sheet on outside to facilitate 
jogging to head. Fig. 8b is the common way of laying a three- 
fold twelve. A reverse nipper, roll-fold, with ‘marker’ to 
guide binder. The saving in binding is very little, if any, over 
an inserted and gathered form as in Fig. 8. 

“From the three-fold twelve to the sixteen we advance 
from the hand to machine folding. (Fig. 9.) To understand 
these forms thoroughly is to understand the whole system of 
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FIG. 9c. 
imposition. Machine folding to-day, while complicated, is yet 


simple. Instead of being 32s and 64s, as formerly, we have 
interchangeable machines which fold 8s, 16s, two-16s and four- 
16s. See Figs. 9, 9b, 9c, 9d, and Io. 

“The double-sixteen fold will fold as two separate 16s on 
the slitter machine or two I6s to insert. (Fig. 10.) The sixty- 
four folder will fold as four-16s separate (Fig. 11) on the 
Chambers’ folder, while the old three-fold Dexter will only 
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fold as an eight or sixteen single. The Dexter must be 
pointed with 15-inch points, as shown (Figs. 9 and gb), single, 
while the double-sixteen machine can fold without the use of 
slits for points, when sheets have been fed on press to guides 
that will correspond to guides on feedboard of folder and 
nipper side will be for drop roller. We still have in use the 
folder which folds a regular machine thirty-two. (Fig. 12.) 
The machine that will fold Fig. 13 will also fold a twenty- 
page in two sections by the means of an extra feeder. 

“T shall cast out the sixteen screens one after the other. 
First, we have the old hand fold; next is the machine; then 
the ‘long,’ which is only used where you have two printed at 
once. The ‘slitter,’ inserted double sixteen or common thirty- 
two is only a variation of the double ‘long’ sixteen, and is 
here shown to demonstrate the simplicity of it. To show this 
among the 32s would only confuse. This form is considered 
‘hard,’ simply because it is not understood. To show it up 
as a combination is to explain its simplicity. (Fig. 10.) 
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FIG. 10. 


“ Likewise, the Chambers ‘Quad’ is also shown to explain 
away the hard part of that form. The puzzling part of the 
‘Quad’ is in the splitting of forms and the getting of the 
right nipper edge, etc. 

“The last 16-screen is the oblong music fold. As far as 
I know, this form can only be folded by hand. I have an 
idea, however (you can call it inspiration if you will) which 
tells me that the ‘slitter’ should fold a double oblong just as 
readily as it folds and inserts a double ‘long’ form. I am 
not in a position to verify the correctness of this conjecture. 
I imagine it correct, because of the ‘queerness’ of the fold on 
the slitter, folding the long fold first and the two shorter last, 
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which creates a roll fold. This may be a common fold; if 
not, and if found correct, I desire credit for the discovery — it 
will reduce cost of music printing by half! (Fig. 9d) as two 
half forms. A ‘triple’ or ‘3-on’ oblong form becomes in 
action the same as a regular sixteen-page form and can be 
folded on any machine. A triple form, of course, is only used 
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on small work, where impressions are to be saved and binding 
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FIG. 12. 


to be reduced. 
“In closing, let me again remark: To know how to ‘lay 
a form is nothing; it is the other things that count. I have 
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attempted to instruct you to the best of my ability and I trust 
that my words will have a tendency to make better printers 
of you all.” 

This series of lectures has been printed in pamphlet form 
and placed on sale by The Inland Printer Company. Copies 
may be ordered from the publishers at 25 cents for the series 
of three lectures. 
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FIG. 13 


A SOURCE OF INSPIRATION. 

Just got some of my back numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
from the bindery. They are nicely bound in half leather and 
are an inexhaustible source of inspiration. All hail THE 
INLAND PrINnTER! I am glad the price is to advance, for we 
will then get a better paper, and we can not get too much 
of such a good thing. I think the man who is so small as to 


complain of the advance ought to be relegated to the “hell 
box,” 
miles around piled on top of him. 
O’Hare, Marinette, Wisconsin. 


and kept there for evermore, with all the old type for 
He is a dead one.— Matt. 
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THE MENTAL ARITHMETIC OF STONEWORK. 


ULE-OF-THUMB methods of work or calculation are a 
disgrace to men whose business demands more than 
average intelligence. Yet there is a singular lack of 

accepted rules and standards in the printing business. The use 
of the faculty we term “ judgment” is all very well, providing 
it be good. But the word may cover exactly the same meaning 
as “guesswork” when it is used to denote an individual 
opinion concerning any unusual circumstance. We want law, 
not judgment, applied to every phase of our business; but our 
laws must not be cumbersome, or they may actually defeat 
their own end. The man who can reduce his governing 
principles in business to a few simple rules in mental arith- 
metic must possess a great advantage in fertility of resource 
and promptness of decision. 

Every apprentice should be given to understand that mental 
arithmetic is of inestimable value in a printing-office. At 
every turn, the printer is called upon as a man of figures as 
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EVANGELINE. 
From a water-color design by C. Warde Traver. 


well as of letters, and it means much to either workman or 
employer to be able to use his wits so as to save labor and 
avoid loss. Men often confess that they are “ poor at figures,” 
and always their words imply a keen consciousness of their 
disadvantage. 

It is possible—and preferable by far—to reduce all the 
calculations necessary in stonework to the simplest rules in 
mental arithmetic. This is not a fine-spun theory; it is every- 
day practice in a large job-office where a sheet of paper is 
rarely seen on the stones for the purpose of measuring in the 
customary manner. Given the dimensions of the paper for a 
job, the furniture for back, gutters, etc., is decided by a few 
simple sums on the instant. No doubt, natural aptitude and 
regular practice make a vast difference in any occupation; 
but the most apt or inapt workman may be assisted by good 
and simple rules. 

It is often necessary to divide the pages of a job into two 
sets — inside and outside —to work in separate forms. Con- 
fusion arises with many men as to which are inside and which 
outside pages, when the folios run well into the hundreds. 
For safety, a man may make a list of the folios he needs first, 














and by frequent reference to his list he checks himself against 
error. The first and fourth pages in each successive group of 
four throughout a job are outside pages. To distinguish at a 
glance, it is necessary simply to divide the folios by four, and 
all such pages into which that divider will go or leave a plus 
of one are outside pages. The first figure may be ignored 
when the folio is above 100, because four “goes into” 100. 
Thus folio 732— whether the sections are eights, sixteens or 
thirty-twos —is an outside page, and it is proved instanta- 
neously by the sum “four into thirty-two.” Folio 555 is an 
inside page, and it may be proved so because “ four into fifty- 
five” leaves a plus of three. Whenever four divides into a 
number or leaves a plus of one, we have outside pages; when 
the plus is two or three, inside pages. 

Our ordinary divisions of quarto, octavo and 16mo of any 
specified size of paper may be transformed into pica ems 
without much effort. The dimensions in inches should be 
clearly retained in the mind, and as a rule they are, by all 
engaged in miscellaneous jobbing work. Thus, if crown is 
specified, we mentally picture 20 by 15 inches. We may want 
the dimensions of crown quarto. To get the size in inches, 
simply divide each figure by two; to get its equivalent in 
picas, multiply the figures for crown by three. Crown being 
20 by 15 inches, crown quarto is 20 by 3 (60) ems long by 
15 by 3 (45) ems wide. If 16mo is being used, the size of the 
sheet in pica ems is disclosed by multiplying the figures by 114. 
For octavo, multiply the large figures by 114 and the small 
figures by 3. Although it is intended to reduce these and 
similar calculations to a purely mental process, the following 
stuums may be acceptable by way of illustration: 





QUARTO. 
Specified size (demy) 22%4 by 17% inches. 
3 3 
6714 by 52% ems. 
OCTAVO. 
Specified size (crown) 20 by 15 __ inches. 
1% 3 
30 by 45. ems, 
SIXTEENMO, 
Specified size (royal) 25 by 20 _ inches. 
1% 197) 
3714 by 30. ems. 


The advantages of a ready acquaintance with this rule will 
be found in both book and job work. The question of margins 
will be settled almost automatically if a definite figure flashes 
in the mind as a substitute for a technical term. When the 
width of backs and gutters must be decided, all that need be 
borne in mind is the figure which has supplanted the phrase, 
and the rule to add to the gutters what is deducted from the 
backs. Thus we have a definite figure representing the width 
of the sheet —say thirty ems for crown octavo. The width 
of the type is also a definite figure, perhaps twenty-two ems, 
leaving a surplus of eight ems for margin and trimming. 
Trimming is not a definite quantity; but as an allowance of 
a pica is ample, we may consider the finished sheet as being 
twenty-nine ems wide. Therefore we may deduct from the 
surplus of eight ems one pica, leaving seven ems for the back; 
and add to that surplus the pica so deducted, giving nine ems 
for gutters. Then, instead of measuring with a folded sheet 
across two pages, another little sum will prove the form as 
being correctly made up. Going across the form from left to 
right we count 22+7-+22+9=60 ems. That being the 
exact figure for the quarto sheet, we know the make-up is 
correct. 

Great assistance will be obtained from the use of a foot 
rule, and as a special steel rule is to be obtained, suitably 
marked for the trade, there is no reasonable excuse for not 
having one. 
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There is a considerable demand for booklets of special size, 
which can not be obtained from the regular subdivisions of 
standard sizes of paper. As an advertising medium, the book- 
let is at present in highest favor among manufacturers and 
business men generally. The problem these jobs present may 
be termed a double one. For short runs, we need to find out 
how to use stock sizes of paper to the best advantage, and our 
view should comprehend not merely one department, but all. 

For orders of a large kind, we must decide upon the special 
size of paper to order. Let it be clearly understood that we 
are out of the beaten track of octavos and quartos and the 
like, and are working to any odd size which may be demanded. 

When an order of this kind must be worked upon a 
standard size of paper, there are really three points to be 
borne in mind. These are, briefly: (1) to avoid loss of paper 
by off-cut; (2) to meet the convenience of the pressman; 
(3) to insure a satisfactory arrangement for folding. 

(1) The smallest size of paper which can possibly be used 
in the book may be taken as a unit for calculation. That is 
represented by the depth of a page and the width across the 
open book, plus the necessary trim. Thus, if the pages are to 
measure 6% by 4 inches, the smallest sheet which can be of 
any service will be 6% by 8 inches. A safe allowance for 
trimming is about one-eighth of an inch for work of this 
class, bringing the measurement to 634 by 8% inches, after 
allowing for trim at the head, foot and side. Such a wide 
variety exists in the number of pages which may complete a 
job, and in the sizes of paper which may be available, that it is 
scarcely advisable to carry this point further. We would 
suggest that the simplest manner of deciding in cases of this 
kind is to sketch roughly the shape of the various sheets at 
hand, indicating their measurements on the diagram, and 
marking off the required size. It will quickly be seen which 
size can be used most economically, and providing the press- 
man and binder can be accommodated, the matter is settled. 
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Fig. 1 represents a diagram of a double-demy sheet, which 
would take twenty-four pages of the size previously specified, 
the off-cut being comparatively small. 

(2) The usual considerations for presswork must be borne 
in mind. For short runs the forms should not be arranged to 
perfect themselves, owing to the danger of setting-off. Where 
the actual size of the paper necessary for the job is in any 
way awkward for feeding, it should be an instruction to the 
paperman to leave the off-cut until after the job has been 
worked. Should the off-cut be large enough to be of service 
in a small job, the pressmay could leave the surplus paper 
at one edge or end accordingly. 

(3) The convenience of the binding department is a very 
important matter when exceptional shapes are ordered. In the 
case of narrow oblong pages, it may be policy to resort to 
printing in two positions. Or it may be advisable to arrange 
the different sections of the booklet to fold two-up or three-up. 
When heavy paper is being used —art paper in particular — 
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the sections must be kept small, eight pages being preferable. 
Should the job work out as a sheet of twelves, or two half- 
sheets of twelve, a useful scheme by way of substitute is to 
fold as sections of eight, three-up. The simplicity of the fold, 
and the accuracy of register so easily obtained, will more than 
compensate for the additional labor when insetting. 

A very exceptional scheme is shown in Fig. 2. The order 
in this instance was for a booklet of thirty-two pages, to be 
7¥4 inches deep, and as nearly as possible 6 inches wide when 
finished. The paper to be used was 36 by 23 inches. As will 
be seen in the diagram, thirty-six pages could be cut from the 
paper, and if thirty-six had been required, the policy would 
have been to fold across as sections of twelve pages, three-up. 
The principle of folding across in this manner has much to 
recommend it. Two simple strokes of the folder will account 
for twenty-four pages, or even more in some instances, and, 
as previously intimated, there is less liability to bad register. 
Another matter, which is at times important, is the entire 
absence of creasing in the back. In art papers of moderate 
weight, there is a common tendency for the pressure of the 
folding-knife to make an ugly crease during the third stroke 
when folded transversely. To obviate this, the heads may be 
cut open before making the last fold; but it will often be 
found most satisfactory and economical to fold two or three 
sections at one operation, as illustrated in Fig. 2. 
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Fic. 2 (outside form). 
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Another instance recently encountered was a booklet of 
forty-eight pages, inset, which could be comfortably cut from 
a double-demy sheet, the finished size of the job being 7 by 4 
inches. Working by customary methods, this would have been 
arranged in two forms of twenty-four pages, to cut up and 
fold in four sections of twelve pages or two of twenty-four, 
according to the quality of paper used. In an order for ten 
thousand books there would be forty thousand sheets to fold 
if good paper were being handled, and the folding of twelves 
is comparatively slow. Instead of this, however, the job was 
arranged so that a double-demy sheet would fold as a long 
sixteen, or in reality three sections of sixteen folded at one 
operation, so that the whole job of forty-eight pages was 
folded in three strokes of the folding-knife. There were three 
sections, instead of four, to inset, so the gain was even further 
increased. 

It is worth remembering that odd numbers of pages may 
often be worked at one impression instead of two by substi- 
tuting one standard size of paper for another. By adding 
together the width and length of a quarto sheet in crown, 
demy and royal, we get totals which are exactly the figures 
for the length or width of the full sheet of another size. Thus: 

Crown quarto, 10+ 714 =17% inches (width of demy). 

Demy quarto, 1114 + 834 = 20 inches (length of crown and 
width of royal). 

Royal quarto, 1214 + 10—= 22% inches (length of demy). 

To multiply instances or to crowd calculations upon the 
reader would be unwise. To awaken interest and furnish 
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suggestions is much better policy; therefore, the field is 
merely opened, and the reader is left to exercise that mental 
faculty of calculation which may be developed to advantage. 

The expeditious handling of work resolves itself into a few 
well-known rules. Having a fair knowledge of the relative 
ease or difficulty of various methods, we are left with problems 
which are mainly arithmetical, and a vast proportion of our 
calculations may be decided by the mental process— Vernon 
Possnett, in British Printer. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN 
AMERICA. 
BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. XXXIV.— NATHAN LYMAN. 

NE of the pioneers, though not the first, to engage in 
() typefounding west of New York, Philadelphia and 
other cities at or near the Atlantic seaboard was 
Nathan Lyman. The Albany typefoundry was in operation in 
1826, but the exact time when he cast his lot with that institu- 
tion does not appear to be definitely settled, but he was 
certainly there in 1832. This was the time when the possi- 
bilities of “the West” began to have attractions for the 
young and energetic who sought to better their condition. 
Albany was by no means the boundary of the frontier settle- 
ments, but it was nearer than New York or Boston to the 
western part of New York, to Ohio, and to Michigan, all of 
which were developing rapidly and demanded type and printing 
material. The Cincinnati typefoundry was already established 
(1817), and the region tributary to that city was supplied. 
There was a large area reached by the Great Lakes, and from 
Albany by canal to Buffalo, which was fast increasing in popu- 
lation, and all kinds of enterprises were launched to assist 
in this development and incidentally to make money for 
the promoters. Mr. Lyman did not remain long in Albany, 
for in 1835 all his belongings, consisting of his typefoundry and 
stock of type and materials, were loaded on a canal boat and 
taken to Buffalo, where he resided and carried on the business 

until his death, which occurred February 16, 1873. 

Nathan Lyman was born in Coventry, Connecticut, June, 
1790, and in 1810, when in his twenty-first year, he went to 
Hartford and entered the employ of Elihu White, who had 
been manufacturing type for about six years. White went to 
New York about this time, moving his typefoundry, and there 
Mr. Lyman continued with him at his trade, and afterward 
became a well-known manufacturer. His success was not 
immediate, but the character of the man was such as to insure 
ultimate success in any enterprise, and at the time of his death 
he had amassed a snug fortune. The business was managed 
after his death by a son, until the formation of the American 
Type Founders Company in 1892, when it became one of the 
branches of that company, and is now known as the Buffalo 
typefoundry. On the formation of the Type Founders’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Mr. Lyman became an active 
member, and attended as many of its meetings as his health 
would permit. 

Nathan Lyman married in New York, in 1813, Miss Jane 
Taylor, who bore him ten children. In-early life he became 
a member of the Presbyterian church, and throughout his 
long and active career continued to live according to the 
teachings of the Christian religion. One who knew him well 
and intimately has said of him that he never knew a man 
with a more conscientious regard for the every-day observance 
of the rigid rules of business probity and honesty, and that 
he believed him incapable of a dishonest act. With such a 
memory there is little wonder that the death of Nathan Lyman 
was a matter of sincere regret to a very large circle of 
acquaintances, not only in Buffalo, where he spent so much of 
his life, but among his country patrons scattered throughout a 
wide extent of territory. 
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BY DANIEL C. SHELLEY. 


Secretaries and members of local Typothetae and other 
organizations of employing printers are requested to send news 
of interest to employers for publication in this department. 
Matters concerning wage and labor disputes and settlements 
are especially desired. Contributions and news items may be 
addressed to Daniel C. Shelley, Secretary Chicago Typothetae, 
942 Monadnock building, Chicago, or to the Editor of The 
Inland Printer. 


THE RELATION OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS TO THE COMPETITIVE BOOK 
AND JOB PRINTING BUSINESS. 


Through their International Union, the printers have 
declared for the eight-hour day. The members of the typo- 
graphical unions who are employed on the daily newspapers 
are the printers who are pushing the eight-hour day agitation. 
The daily newspaper printer has the eight-hour day, and he 
wants to force it on the book and job printer whether the latter 
wants it or not. 

The former employ one-third of those who follow the 
printing trades, the book and job houses employing the other 
two-thirds. Daily newspapers are competitors for circulation 
and advertising patronage; the book and job houses compete 
for the sale of the product of their employes and mechanical 
equipments. Each employs the same printing trades, but 
different rules concerning the length of work-day, the rate of 
wage, and shop practice should apply to each. There is no 
denying the fact that the typographical unions of the country 
will make an effort to put the eight-hour day into effect in 
the book and job printing plants of the United States and 
Canada at an early day. Plans for the shorter work-day fight 
are being laid in more than one section of the country. The 
Typographical Union is the dominating printing-trades union. 
It arrogates to itself jurisdiction over every one of the printing 
trades in case an emergency arises which it considers justifi- 
cation for extending jurisdiction. (See Section 2, Article I, 
I. T. U. Constitution.) Its aim, therefore, is to force press- 
men, bookbinders, feeders, electrotypers, stereotypers, photo- 
engravers, and all of the printing trades, into the eight-hour 
fight if, as declared in the section of the constitution above 
cited, they “menace the welfare of the International Typo- 
graphical Union.” 

It is believed that the United Typothete of America mem- 
bership has not as clear a knowledge as it ought to have of 
the relation their branch of the printing business bears to the 
daily newspaper business, particularly regarding labor condi- 
tions in. the daily newspaper office and in the book and job 
printing plant. The statements here made are founded on 
ample experience in and full knowledge of both the daily 
newspaper business and the book and job printing branch. 


MECHANICAL LABOR IN THE BOOK AND JOB OFFICE MUST EARN A 
PROFIT. 


The man who engages in the book and job printing business 
and operates the mechanical departments of his plant on the 
same basis as the mechanical departments of a daily newspaper 
are operated, can not make a profit, because profit will be an 
impossibility. In the book and job branch, every workman 
should earn more for his employer than his employer pays 
him. Every piece of machinery, every pound of paper, every 
yard of cloth, every skin of leather, every spool of wire, every 
sheet of copper or zinc ought to yield something over its cost, 
just as every one thousand ems of composition, every hour of 
time work and every one thousand impressions of presswork 
must yield a profit over cost if money is to be made in the 
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operation of a book and job printing business. In the news- 
paper office none of these additions to cost is made, because 
the profits of newspaper publishing are in the sale of as many 
agate lines of advertising as the advertisers can be induced to 
buy. The whole aim of the daily newspaper publisher is to 
get as great a circulation— quality and quantity —as is pos- 
sible, and on that circulation he can base his advertising rates — 
and the profits of advertising are the profits of daily newspaper 
publication. 

In the composing-rooms of several great city newspapers 
there are fifty Linotypes. They stand idle perhaps sixteen out 
of each twenty-four hours. The International Typographical 
Union, as cited, would limit their operation to six hours of 
every twenty-four. Could a book and job plant make any 
money on Linotype composition if the machines were idle 
two-thirds of the time? Hardly; on the contrary there is 
not much money in Linotype composition in book and job 
plants if the machines are running every hour of the twenty- 
four. The same comparison can be made between the presses 
in the daily newspaper offices and the presses in book and job 
plants. In the book and job plant every press must earn much 
more than the cost of operation each day or there is no money 
in running them. In the newspaper office the question as to 
whether presses have earned more than the cost of operation 
is never considered in the same way that it must be considered 
in the competitive book and job plant. They are only inci- 
dents —cogs—in the great machine which is run for the 
purpose of securing a circulation, which in turn secures 
advertising patronage. 

There are no job tickets in the mechanical departments of 
a newspaper office. No time records are kept for the purpose 
of determining profit or loss on labor. A surplus of help is 
employed to be available for emergencies day and night. If 
a book and job plant undertook to keep a surplus of help on 
hand at all times, to be prepared for the unforeseen, to what 
customer would it charge the cost of that help? Or which 
customer would stand the charge if it was made against him? 

Collateral though it is, the newspaper business is far away . 
from the book and job business when the basis on which each 
is conducted is considered. Each business employs the same 
printing trades—the printer, pressman, stereotyper, electro- 
typer and photoengraver. These printing trades are in unions, 
and these unions, unfortunately, do not take proper cognizance 
of the differences between the two collateral branches of 
printing which employ them. What is a fair rule to enforce 
in one branch is an unfair rule to enforce in the other. 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE WORKING FORCE EMPLOYED IN BOOK AND 
JOB OFFICES. 

The newspaper printer is the ruler in the typographical 
unions, not by strength of numbers, but because he interests 
himself in union work, while the book and job printers, though 
two-thirds of the membership, are apathetic and indifferent, 
and in error concede to the newspaper printers numerical 
strength that they do not possess. 

Eight years ago the newspaper printer was in the majority 
in the typographical unions. The Linotype was introduced 
into daily newspaper composing-rooms in 1895-96, and with 
its introduction came a reduction of composing-room forces, 
one-half to two-thirds of the printers formerly employed going 
out to make way for the machine that trebled the daily string 
of the hand compositor. Before the introduction of the Lino- 
type the daily newspaper compositor worked long hours. He 
had to come to the office in the afternoon and do his own dis- 
tributing. That required two to three hours’ time. The hours 
of composition in the hand days were eight to nine, making 
the daily newspaper compositor work from eleven to twelve 
hours each afternoon and night. 

The Linotype shortened the workday of the newspaper 
printer because it made distribution unnecessary. It put an 
end to afternoon work, and reduced hours of labor to those 
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devoted to composition. With the introduction of the Linotype 
came an evolution in daily newspaper making. To-day the 
large city daily newspaper is written, edited, set and printed in 
eight hours. Ten years ago it took from twelve to fourteen 
hours to do it. Every modern invention —the telephone, the 
trolley car, the Linotype, the autoplate—has been a factor 
in this evolution. These inventions have enabled the evening 
paper to clean up the news of the day in its various editions 
up to 6 o’clock at night. If the morning newspaper presents 
fresh intelligence to its readers, it must take cognizance of 
what the evening newspaper has printed, and not give its 
readers a rehashed account of what the evening newspaper had 
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tors are sent home, and none of them is required to work over 
eight hours. The daily newspaper printer’s hours of labor 
are short because of conditions foreign to the composing-room, 
not because the publishers want to pay them high wages for 
short hours. 

The International Typographical Union General Laws, 
Section 148, say: “The International Union recommends that 
a day’s work on daily papers be restricted as nearly as possible 
to six hours’ composition.” The time is nearly here when it 
will be unnecessary, because of newspaper-making conditions, 
to do more than six hours’ composition on daily newspapers. 

Since the introduction of the Linotype there has been a 
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IMPERIAL JAPANESE CRUISER TAKASAGO, 


4,227 tons (English built). 


already fully exploited. And the evening newspaper must also 
take cognizance of what the morning newspaper has told in a 
satisfactory way, and not rehash old news, if there are new 
happenings worth a story. 

The managing editors of the morning dailies of the great 
cities can not begin to plan the news stories of the next day’s 
paper until about 8 o’clock each evening. Therefore composi- 
tion does not begin until about 7 o’clock at night, because to 
begin before that hour would mean not enough copy ready to 
keep going on. From 7 until 12:30 o’clock there is a rush and 
drive to get every bit of copy in type and in the forms for the 
early mail editions. Then there is a rest from the rush; only 
the latest and best news is used for the city editions, composi- 
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great increase in the volume of book and job printing, and 
most of the hand compositors displaced by the Linotype have 
found employment in the collateral branch of printing which 
is known as the book and job line. Under existing conditions 
it is safe to say that two-thirds of the members of the typo- 
graphical unions are employed in book and job offices; and it 
is also a safe statement to repeat that the one-third who are 
employed on daily newspapers are trying to force the eight- 
hour day on the book and job men, whether or no the book 
and job men want it. 

Late in 1903 the publishers of the two daily newspapers of 
a central Illinois city called on the secretary of the Chicago 
Typothete for assistance in defeating a demand for the eight- 














hour day made on them by the local typographical union. 

Each paper employed two Linotype operators; one employed 
four make-up and ad. men, the other three — thirteen in all, 
and that was the maximum. Typographical union records 
showed that the union in that city had thirty-three members, 
and every journeyman printer in the city, the publishers said, 
was a member of the union. Of thirty-three journeymen 
printers in the city, thirteen were employed on daily news- 
papers and twenty in book and job offices. The publishers 
were given enough information to enable them to secure a 
fifty-four hour week agreement with the union, and they were 
also convinced that the daily newspaper composing-room was 
not the “whole thing” in furnishing employment to the 
printing trades. 

The effect on the great army of people employed in the 
printing trades of the short hours and shop practices that 
obtain in the daily newspaper offices are manifold. Notwith- 
standing these conditions are due to the evolution in newspaper 
making, and are enjoyed by a minority of the membership of 
the printing trades unions, the majority becomes dissatisfied 
because their fellows are granted conditions that they do not 
enjoy. That business enterprises which give employment to 
the majority can not be operated at a profit if run on the same 
basis as the daily newspaper, has little effect on them. On the 
part of the majority there is a natural desire to have the 
privileges of the minority; and on the part of the minority a 
desire to secure for the majority the same privileges, and 
thus make more secure the conditions established for the 
minority. But collateral as they are, and employing the same 
printing trades, it is a business impossibility to operate book 
and job plants at a profit and concede to the book and job 
employes the same hours, wages and shop practices that obtain 
in the daily newspaper office. 

PUBLICATIONS OTHER THAN DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 

The daily newspaper is not the only class of publication 
that has an influence on the competitive printing business in 
its relations to the printing trades labor demands. There are 
the trade, class, religious and literary publications that are 
issued weekly and monthly, and they are produced in what are 
classed as the book and job printing plants. Like the dailies, 
the publishers of these periodicals consider “coming out on 
time” the most important feature of their business. To fail 
to place their publications in the hands of the subscribers on 
a certain day of every week or month is to them the equivalent 
of suspending business and the loss of good will, advertising 
patronage and circulation, which are the assets of these 
publications. 

This class of publications is found in numbers in the large 
cities. New York and Chicago are the homes of more than 
one thousand two hundred of them, Boston and Philadelphia 
produce about six hundred different ones, and Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis, and cities of similar size 
have their quota. Few of the publishers have their own plants, 
depending on book and job establishments for their mechani- 
cal work, and in the larger cities there have grown up book 
and job establishments which are devoted almost exclusively 
to the production of trade and class papers. 

Recent printing trades strikes in New York and Chicago 
have shown that it is next to impossible to induce these 
publication printing plants to resist the demands of labor 
unions. It matters not how willing the owners of the plants 
may be to resist the unions, they can not do it. Behind them 
is the influence of the men who own the publications they 
produce. In the recent feeders’ strike in Chicago none of these 
publication plants resisted, because the owners of the publica- 
tions agreed in most instances, it is claimed, to stand an 
increase in their bills equal to the increase demanded by the 
feeders’ union. Under those circumstances the publication 
houses had no excuse to offer their customers for failure to 
print the publications on the publication day. In the Chicago 
2-7 
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strike it was found that one hundred cylinder presses were in 
Typothetz offices devoted to publication work. In each of 
these offices day-and night shifts were employed, thus furnish- 
ing employment to twice as many feeders as there were 
presses. Hence it was difficult to wholly defeat a union which 
was reasonably certain of gaining its demand for at least two 
hundred of its members. 

Like the daily newspaper, the weekly and monthly has 
changed greatly in character and value in the past ten years. 
There has been no great increase in the number of publications 
in the last decade, but they have increased in circulation and 
advertising patronage, and hence in value, to their owners. 
They come and go, and the best that one can do in estimating 
their number is to approximate. In New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago, the great publication centers, there are 
not less than two thousand weeklies and monthlies. Their 
assets are intangible, invisible, uncertain, but they are of 
enormous worth nevertheless. Some of the most valuable of 
them had no existence ten years ago, but they now have circu- 
lations ranging from five hundred thousand to one million. 
If these publications fail to reach the subscribers on the days 
they expect to get them, the subscribers write letters to the 
publishers asking why their paper failed to come. This brings 
an avalancle of mail into the publication office. The publisher 
knows that 95 per cent of the letters are complaints, but he 
must have every letter opened and read, lest in the mass of 
mail there are envelopes containing payments for subscrip- 
tions, advertising or orders from new _ subscribers or 
advertisers. 

The influence and necessities of these publications merits 
serious consideration on the part of the employing book and 
job printer when confronted with demands made by the print- 
ing trades unions. Like the daily newspaper, every obstacle 
will be swept aside and every concession made to insure 
prompt publication. In the coming eight-hour contest, and in 
every labor contention, these publications are a menace — 
though an honest and fair menace—to the book and job 
employer of the United Typothete of America. 


CONCERTED ACTION NECESSARY. 


While the interests of the newspaper and the book and job 
plant are not identical, the interests of both of the collateral 
branches of the printing business would best be served if there 
were conferences, and a measure of uniform action between 
them on labor matters. If the newspapers concede too much, 
they force the book and job branch to unfair concessions. 
Granting the influences and conditions which govern the news- 
papers in labor mattérs, and the imperative nature of their 
business, they have a community of interest with the men who 
employ twice as many of the followers of the trades who 
make up their mechanical forces. When the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association is alarmed as to where the 
future printers are to come from, it is time that the publishers 
and the United Typothete of America get together and insist 
that the typographical unions give a fair ratio of apprentices. 

That the daily newspapers of the country are chafing under 
the unfair wages, shop conditions and restrictions imposed 
on them by the unions is proved by the reports of the meeting 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association held in 
New York city last February. At that meeting the labor 
question was discussed, and representative daily newspaper 
publishers told of the increasing and burdensome demands of 
the various unions, and the steps taken to avoid conflicts. 
There was complaint of apprentice restrictions, and fear was 
expressed that because of these restrictions the supply of 
printers would soon be exhausted. The newspaper publishers 
concede too much because of the nature of their business. 
These concessions have an unfortunate effect on the collateral 
branch of the printing business, the book and job line. Nearly 
all of the rules of the Typographical Union are made to fit 
the newspaper composing-room. These rules should never be 
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accepted in the book and job office, and should never be per- 
mitted to become operative there. But once enacted, the effort 
is made to enforce them, and resistance means labor troubles. 
Labor troubles are expensive and so are the burdensome rules 
of the unions. They are enforced first in the big cities, and 
in time they are put into effect in the smaller places. Once 
established it is hard to change them, and thus a permanent 
injustice goes on. 
TYPOTHET NOTES. 

Errorts are being made to fix scale of wages for feeders 
in Milwaukee, Joliet and Minneapolis. 

THE annual banquet of the Boston Typothete was held at 
the Hotel Somerset Thursday evening, April 21, at 7 o'clock. 
A large representation of the printing trades of Boston and 
vicinity was present, and the event was the most successful 
and enthusiastic of any similar affair given by the Boston 
master printers. 

Tue Winnipeg Typothete took such a firm stand against 
the demand of the Winnipeg Typographical Union for the 
eight-hour day that the union has abandoned the demand for 
the present. The union also asked for an advance in wages 
for book and job men, but the Typothetze hopes to secure a 
renewal of the old agreement. 

Tue Tri-city Typothete, composed of the employing 
printers of Davenport, Rock Island and Moline, have closed a 
two-year agreement with the typographical union of the same 
cities, which provides a $15 scale for book and job men and the 
fifty-four-hour week. The demand of the union was $18 for 
a forty-eight-hour week, but the Typothete was firm and 
gained its point. It is provided in the agreement that the 
question of the shorter workday goes to the national bodies 
for settlement. 

FRANKLIN UNIon of pressfeeders of Chicago called its men 
out of the plant of the American Colortype Company, of 
Chicago, on April 1. Result: Another big office lost to the 
union, and another injunction to prevent-the union members 
from adopting their usual slugging tactics. Thirty members 
of Franklin Union were replaced by International Printing 
Pressmen feeders, and the plant is running more successfully 
and satisfactorily than before. Three members of Franklin 
Union working in the Colortype plant having advanced to 
positions of pressmen, joined the Chicago pressmen’s union, 
and resigned from Franklin Union. Franklin Union members 
refused to work with them unless they remained in their 
union, thus placing a barrier in the way of advancement and 
improvement of its members. 

MicuaeL_ Boranp, a Franklin union picket, was shot and 
killed April 9, by Roy Travis, a member of the Chicago Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Feeders Union. The shooting occurred at 
midnight in a dark hallway leading to the printing house of 
Wagner & Hanson, 170 South Clinton street. The coroner’s 
jury exonerated Travis from all blame in connection with the 
killing, holding that he acted in self-defense. Thursday even- 
ing, April 15, Frank Brown, a non-union pressfeeder employed 
by the Henneberry Company, 552 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
was shot and dangerously wounded by Franklin Union 
pickets. During April Franklin Union pickets waylaid and 
brutally assaulted two women pressfeeders employed in Chi- 
cago printing-houses. The records of Franklin Union for the 
past year are replete with cases of assault and bloodshed. 


Book and job members of the Louisville Typographical 
Union went on strike April 4 for the eight-hour day and an 
increase in scale from $16.50 a week to $18 a week. More than 
one hundred and fifty men went out. The Louisville 
Typothetze resisted the demand from the start, but a com- 
promise was offered by the Typothete. It provided for a scale 
of $17.50 for two years on a fifty-four hour week basis; or 
$17 a week from April 1, 1904, to April 1, 1905, and $18 a week 
from April 1, 1905, to April 1, 1906, either of which would 
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give the union the same wage return for the two years. The 
union made a counter proposition of $18 a week for two years 
and was willing to settle on that rate and waive the eight- 
hour demand. The Typothete refused to concede the $18 
scale and both sides determined to fight. The Typothetz 
offices are employing non-union men, and announce that in 
the future they will conduct “open shops.” They claim that 
they have the strike broken. 

THE following advertisement appeared in the Chicago daily 
newspapers early in April: 

WANTED — Men with capital who will invest in a first-class printing 
office and bindery establishment with a capital of $1,000,000 and 
over. Advertiser will invest up to $500,000. A splendid opening in 
Chicago for a first-class plant along the lines indicated. Advertiser will 
give the best of bank references, and applicants must do the same. 
Chicago needs a first-class house in this business, and this is the finest 
proposition for legitimate investment that could be suggested along 
lines where only success can follow. Address O 174, Tribune office. 
How many competitive printing and binding plants are there 
in the United States capitalized at $1,000,000? Very few; 
and it has taken the few many, many years to build a business 
and to get the plants in shape to earn a compensating interest 
on an investment of $1,000,000. A brand-new $1,000,000 print- 
ing and binding plant in Chicago may look all right to the 
advertiser who says he has $500,000 to invest; to the men 
already in the trade it presents no attractive features. 

IN a petition filed in the Common Pleas Court at Sylvania, 
Ohio, Patrick H. Galloway sues Toledo Typographical Union, 
No. 63, for $10,000 damages because the members of the union 
are alleged to have secured his discharge from the Andrews 
Printing Company, of Toledo, under threat that unless he 
was let out a boycott would be placed on the shop and the 
union label taken from it. Galloway represents that he has 
been a printer for a long term of years, that he has worked 
and taught the trade and has always been able to make a living 
by it. On September 15, 1903, he alleges, the union, through a 
committee, demanded of the Andrews Company that he be dis- 
charged, and the company complied with the request. On 
November 1, 1903, Galloway asserts, he applied for member- 
ship to the union, depositing an initiatory fee of $5, but 
through the conspiracy of certain of the long list of defendants, 
he asserts, his application was not accepted. Since that time 
he has been unable to gain employment, and asks damages 
in the sum stated. 

THE “mushroom” union has broken into the printing 
business and is causing trouble to the employers and to the 
older and more substantial unions. One form of the “mush- 
room” union is the bindery women’s organization, which went 
on strike in Chicago and St. Paul early in April. In both 
cities the men went out in sympathy with the girls. In St. 
Paul the Typothete won a victory, both girls and men return- 
ing to work as individuals after being out three weeks. The 
binderies in St. Paul are now being operated on an “open 
shop” basis, no discrimination being made between union and 
non-union help, and with no reduction in the wages paid before 
the strike occurred. In Chicago five large edition and two 
large blank book shops were struck for recognition of the 
bindery women’s union and enforcement of an unfair scale of 
wages. After being out a week three of the edition plants 
agreed to arbitration and the girls and men returned to work. 
The result of the arbitration was a wage scale for the girls 
almost identical with the scale offered by the Typothetz, but 
an apprentice clause is inserted which means the “closed 
shop.” The two edition plants and the two blank books not 
parties to the arbitration have refused to accept it, and the 
fight against the bindery women’s union was continued on the 
part of these shops. There is general dissatisfaction among 
the employers at the course pursued in these labor troubles 
by President Tatum of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders. It is felt that it is useless to deal with the 
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course. It is reported that on account of the St. Paul strike 
and the damage suits begun there against the bookbinders’ 
union by the Typothetz, the international convention of the 
bookbinders, which was to be held in St. Paul in June, has 
been transferred to St. Louis.. The damage suits have tied 
up the money collected by the St. Paul union to pay for the 
entertainment of delegates and the expenses of the convention. 


Tue following circular has been sent to all local Typothetze 
from the headquarters of the United Typothete of America: 


The eighteenth annual convention of the United Typothete of 
America will be held in the city of St. Louis, Missouri, during the week 
commencing Monday, June 20, 1904, and will be called to order on the 
morning of Tuesday, June 21, at 10 o’clock, in the convention hall of 
the Century building, Ninth and Olive streets, continuing its sessions by 
its own direction until completion of the business presented. 

The approaching annual convention promises to be the most important 
in the history of the United Typothete of America. The following 
vital matters will be brought up for action, namely: 

The question of an eight-hour day, which is now a serious issue in 
all branches of industry, and especially so in ours. The unions are 
pressing for this through national as well as local legislation, and we 
must declare our position at once in an emphatic manner. Too much 
stress can not be placed on this matter, as our members should realize 
that the unions connected with the printing trades are among the most 
active agencies seeking to bring the shorter work-day into effect. 

The proposed revision of the constitution, by which the organization 
is to be endowed with powers not previously possessed, will bring into 
prominence its future policy and the means necessary to carry on its 
work, and should, therefore, receive earnest consideration. The value 
of national codperation in various lines of manufacture is being daily 
emphasized; and opportunity is afforded to ascertain how far those 
connected with the business of competitive printing may see their way 
to become more closely associated for conservation of interests. 

Headquarters will be at the Jefferson hotel, Twelfth and Locust 
streets, four blocks distant from the convention hall. At this hotel, 
which is a newly erected fireproof structure, 125 rooms have been 
reserved by the St. Louis Typothete for use of delegates and friends; 
and it is urgently requested that applications be at once made for such 
accommodations as may be needed, to Mr. William L. Becker, chairman, 
314 North Third street, St. Louis, who will cheerfully answer any 
inquiries. 

It is to be understood that any and all members of the organization, 
whether affiliated with a local typothete or individual, are entitled to 
be present and take part in the proceedings, the right of voting alone 
being confined to accredited delegates. Typothete should send alter- 
nates as well as delegates. 





WONDERFULLY INFLUENTIAL. 


I take pleasure in enclosing New York exchange for 
renewal of my subscription. I can not conceive of any expen- 
diture that gives me more pleasure, as I certainly think THE 
INLAND PRINTER the most superb trade journal published. It 
is really wonderful to note the influence it has had over me; 
why, it has absolutely pushed me into a first-class job-printing 
business, and I am heartily glad that it has exerted this 
power, for I am now in a business that is thoroughly con- 
genial, and myself and two printers are now and have been 
since I opened up just as busy as we can be. We wish you the 
success that you so richly deserve and which, no doubt, you 
are having— A. J. Embree, Belton, Texas. 





BAD THROUGHOUT. 


Woutp-se ContrisuToR — You did not read all my article 
that you rejected. I pasted a few of the pages together and 
they weren’t opened. j 


Epitor— Do I have to eat a whole egg to know that it 
is bad? 





DESIGNING FOR PRINTERS. 


“The Principles of Design,” by E. A. Batchelder, instructor 
in Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California, just 
issued by The Inland Printer Company, is one of the most 
direct books on the subject ever issued. It is especially adapted 
for printer students and makes for broader and better work- 
manship. Postpaid, $3. 
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THE TRUE SPIRIT OF UNIONISM. 


MONG the remarkable happenings following the Balti- 
more fire, was the publication of the Evening News 
(12 to 16 pages) from its own plant two weeks after 
its old office had been reduced to ashes. The outfit included 
twenty-one Linotypes and three modern presses. That this 
involved the expenditure of much money by the management 
and hard work on the part of the employes will be readily 
conceded by the initiated. Some men were on their feet for 
thirty straight hours, and printers worked in the old foundry 
that was being converted into a printing-office while the rain 
poured through the roof as through a sieve, warming their 
benumbed bodies at charcoal fires. Yet, with all these incon- 
veniences, there was no grumbling, nor was overtime charged, 
in reciprocation of the management’s consideration in notifying 
all employes that they would be continued on the pay-roll. 

One day, when the starting hour was 6 a.m. and “all in” 
was called about 8:30 p.m. (with an intermission of fifteen 
minutes for lunch), a chapel meeting was called and, amid 
the din raised by steamfitters, electricians, boilermakers and 
hammering carpenters, the following was adopted: 

Wuereas, Mr. Charles H. Grasty, president of The Evening News 
Publishing Company of Baltimore, on the evening of February 7, while 
the News office was in flames and before it was possible to make arrange- 
ments for the future, declared that no employe should suffer monetary 
loss by reason of the fire then devastating our city, and ordered that all 
employes be paid their wages in full; and, 

Wuereas, Under the masterly direction of Mr. Grasty, the many 
obstacles which then beset the publishers of this city were speedily 
overcome, the mechanical departments of the News were reéstablished 
in Baltimore within an unprecedentedly short period, and the paper 
devoting its virile energies to the advocacy of the rapid rehabilitation of 
the city and the building of a greater and a better Baltimore; and, 

Wuereas, We do not believe that expressions of gratitude or esteem 
should be reserved for the unheeding ears of the dead; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the composing-room force of the 
News extend their hearty congratulations to Mr. Grasty on the unpar- 
alleled success that has attended his well-directed efforts, and assure 
him of the pride we feel in having played a humble part in assisting in 
bringing to fruition the inspiring policy which has characterized his 
management during the recent trying ordeal; that we gladly acknowledge 
our indebtedness for the great advantage derived from such an example 
of untiring zeal and rare good judgment, and applaud as well-merited 
the action of his fellow-publishers in acording him a place in the fore- 
front of the profession; and be it also 

Resolved, That we hereby express our thanks for and hearty appre- 
ciation of the magnanimous treatment meted out to us by Mr. Grasty; 
always just and liberal, from a pecuniary view-point it was an act worthy 
of the man; and timed as it was, it illumined the all-pervading gloom, 
bidding us face the future with light hearts and buoyant spirits; further- 
more, it taught the beneficent lesson, too seldom exemplified in these 
days of strenuous endeavor, that brilliant achievement in the industrial 
world is not incompatible with generous treatment of one’s employes, 
and, whatever the vicissitudes of life may be, Mr. Grasty’s action on 
that occasion will always remain a pleasant memory with us; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That these preambles and resolutions be spread upon the 
records of the Chapel, and a committee appointed to present to Mr. 
Grasty in an appropriate manner assurances of our appreciation and 
esteem, with the wish that, after a long and prosperous career, when the 
inevitable ‘‘ 30’ comes, his grieving friends may be able to say, “‘ Good- 
ness and mercy followed him all the days of his life.” 


Together with a sonnet appropriate to the occasion and a 
roster of the chapel, the foregoing was handsomely engrossed 
and bound in album form in the best seal leather, lined with 
silk. The News is at present conducting its business in three 
buildings several squares apart, and one day Mr. Grasty, in 
response to notification that the chapel wished to see him, 
hustled over to the editorial and mechanical building, wonder- 
ing what new difficulty had to be straightened out and 
considerably nettled at the thought that the printers should 
be adding to his troubles. Hé was looking his sternest when 
he faced the chapel, and his features did not relax into the 
wonted “ smile-that-don’t-come-off ” until the chapel’s spokes- 
man informed him of the purpose of the meeting —to thank 
him for having blended so excellently a desirable feature of 
the old régime with a highly developed condition of modern 
industrialism; that while his force was so well organized 
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that each unit was but as a cog in the machine, yet he did not 
forget that those units were men, and always treated them 
as such. 

Mr. Grasty’s reply was brief, because in his embarrassment 
he could not find words to express his appreciation of what 
the printers had done for the News during its recent strug- 
gles. They were performing wonders every day, and had 
never failed to meet the demands made upon them, though 
often exceeding the wildest expectations. Mr. Grasty quite 
gratuitously complimented the typographical union, which had 
by force of its good workers and reasonableness compelled 
him to revise views he once held. ‘“ Nothing gives me more 
pleasure,” said he, “than to tell one-eyed capitalists how we 
get along with the unions, and of the loyalty of our rock-ribbed 
union men.” 

In an editorial comment on the incident, the News com- 
mended the typographical union as an example for other 
trade unions to follow, and said: ‘“ The cordial words of the 
printers are thoroughly appreciated, and it is a pleasure to 
be able to say with equal sincerity that the workmanlike excel- 
lence, the conscientious care, and the thorough-going loyalty 
of the printers is a constant source of satisfaction and pride 
to the News’ management. Had it not been for .the sterling 
quality of the men in the printing and mechanical departments 
of the paper, the results that were accomplished in the trying 
fortnight after the fire would have been impossible of attain- 
ment. What is manifested in normal times in the shape of 
intelligence, alertness, good humor and good will, showed up 
splendidly at the time of trial in the shape of unremitting 
labor, determined vigilance and the willingness and ability to 
meet every emergency as it arose. This characterized every 
department of the newspaper’s force.” The News has bought 
one of the best corner lots in Baltimore, and expects to occupy 
its new building by January 1 next. The structure will be 
75 by 75 feet, and up-to-date in every respect. 





ENVELOPE PRINTING. 


When a person opens out a box of envelopes, then prints 
them, then closes them and puts them back in the box, taking 
up double the usual amount of time, he has either very little to 
do or is not “on to” his job. Many good printers never open 
envelopes in printing; largely because they were not taught 
to do so; but they probably would if they realized how simple 
a thing it is, and how much better printing can be done, with- 
out the slightest loss in time. In short runs there is a saving 
of the time spent in make-ready. Lay two or three bunches 
of envelopes on the feedboard, flap up, with the open side of 
the envelope from you. Run your thumb under the flap as 
you pick it up, giving it a slight jerk to straighten it out as you 
put it in the press. In taking it up with the left hand draw it 
off exactly as you would a postal or larger card and your thumb 
will close the flap. Lock up the form in the usual way and 
then reverse the chase in putting it in the press; this will bring 
it in the right position for printing. 

The writer has often kicked an 8 by 12 jobber and printed 
1,500 an hour in this way. It might not be practicable when 
printing at a very high speed; but printing at a speed of 2,000 
or under per hour there is no time lost in opening envelopes, 
the type is not damaged and the printing is perfect.— Pointers. 





APPRECIATED GENEROSITY. 


The firm in whose employ I am at present generously 
subscribes to THE INLAND PRINTER for me, and I am pleased 
to note that other firms do the same for their employes. We 
can all afford to subscribe for it, no doubt, but such a gift, 
coming from an employer, is highly appreciated and an incen- 
tive to study and greater effort— Frederick F. Turner, New 
York city, New York. 
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COLOR IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS.* 
TWELFTH PAPER. 
[T° connection with the blue colors, let us now observe the 


violet. In these we find a predominance of lakes. No 

mineral or earth color that we know, either native or 
artificial, can furnish a pure and brilliant violet shade practi- 
cable for graphic purposes. Even the violet ultramarine holds 
no position of importance. Violet can, indeed, be produced 
by mixing red and blue, but the resulting shades are more or 
less dull and impure. The violet lakes, too, precipitated from 
décoctions of logwood by means of acetate of alumina, even 
with admixture of madder or alizarine, are of beauty only 
when fresh, and of but moderate durability. The same is 
true of the violet lakes obtained from decoctions of Brazil- 
wood by precipitation with ferruginous alum. 

A fairly durable violet color is producible from indigo, by 
heating in sulphuric acid and subsequent treatment with a 
soda solution; but it is little used. 

Litmus may be mentioned here as a- vegetable dyestuff 
obtained from a species of lichen native to Holland. It is a 
violet-blue dye, less employed in printing or painting than in 
the chemical laboratory, where its property of being colored 
red by acids and blue by alkalies gives it an important use as 
a reagent, for determining whether a liquid is acid or alkaline. 
Its color is not permanent in light and air. 

The first violet coal-tar dye manufactured as a pure crystal- 
line substance and introduced to commerce was, as we have 
already seen, the so-called mauveine, discovered by Perkin in 
1856. Aniline is at the foundation of this, and by different 
chemical treatment all shades of violet between red and blue 
are produced in inexhaustible variety. Other violet coal-tar 
colors are Hofmann’s violet colors, or dahlia-colors, methyl- 
violet and parisian violet. 

The coal-tar lakes, with their manifold variety and bril- 
liancy, have all one common fault, namely, a great lack of 
permanence. Scarcely any one of them can resist the influence 
of light and air for any length of time, and those produced 
from alizarine are almost the only ones which will take 
varnish. We are helped out of this difficulty by a vegetable 
dyestuff called alkannine, obtained as a resinous extract from 
the root of the alkanna plant, or ox-tongue, native to southern 
Europe. By means of tin-salt and alum, this dyestuff, in 
itself red, is produced in violet and violet-blue shades, whose 
price, to be sure, is so high—one hundred and fifty marks 
per kilo—that they can only be employed for very special 
purposes, as, for example, in valuable papers, where a fast 
color is indispensable. 

The violet-tinted solferino and magenta reds are produced 
by aid of fuchsine and methyl-violet; they are very sensitive 
colors, and have the undesirable quality of sinking deep into 
the paper. 

We come now to the green colors, of which few occur pure 
in nature. The so-called green earth is a silicic compound of 
magnesium and alumina, to which a proportion of ferrous 
oxide gives color. It is mined in Bohemia, the Tyrol, Italy, 
the Harz mountains and Saxony, also in England and on the 
Island of Cyprus. It comes from the mines in a clayey, tena- 
cious, moist mass, and is dried and ground before coming 
upon the market. It varies greatly in depth of color and 
shade; is used in painting houses, on account of its resistance 
to lime and to the influences of the weather. 

Mountain-green, which bears the mineralogical name of 
malachite, resembles lapis lazuli in the manner of its occur- 
rence and in its employment. The larger pieces, which will 
take a high polish, are worked into articles of ornament; the 
refuse fragments are ground and washed to obtain the pure 
mountain-green as a color. It is a basic copper compound, 
copper carbonate. The color is very brilliant, but does not 
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give itself out well as an oil or water color, neither is it very 
durable. The so-called green ocher is an artificial product, 
obtained by treating ordinary yellow ocher with nitric acid, 
yellow blood-lye-salt and green vitriol. 

If caustic soda, potassium chlorate and brownstone are 
melted together and lixiviated with water, the solution gives, 
with nitrate of baryta, a violet precipitate, which again, dried 
and heated with caustic baryta, gives baryta green, a very 
durable but not especially brilliant color. From a solution 
of chloride of barium with sulphuric acid and potassium 
bichromate there is also precipitated a green color, whose tone 
is due to the green chromoid separated and distributed through 
the mass. 

Cobalt, together with zinc, gives the so-called cobalt green. 
Hydrated cobaltous oxide is mixed with zinc-white to a 
reddish pulp, which, when dried and heated, becomes green; 
an admixture of phosphoric acid or arsenic acid makes the 
coloring more intense. 

In the case of cobalt, as with many other metallic oxides 
and salts, the change of color depends upon the fact that 
certain compounds containing water are differently colored 
from those of the same composition which are free from it. 
It is not merely that the substances in question are moist — 
that is, that they have water mechanically adhering to them — 
but the chemically bound water, called water of crystallization, 
comes into account. Sulphate of copper (copper vitriol), for 
example, absorbs five parts of water in the process of sepa- 
rating from the crystallizing solution or mother-liquor, in 
beautiful large crystals of a splendid dark blue color. If 
these crystals are heated, the water leaves them; but while 
that mechanically adhering would disappear altogether at a 
temperature of 100°C., the chemically bound water is removed 
more slowly, and a temperature of 240°C. is required to free 
the compound from it. The copper vitriol, free from water, 
is a white powder. If moistened with water or exposed to 
damp air, it becomes blue again by absorbing water. Certain 
compounds of cobalt which contain water have a beautiful red 
color which changes to blue on removal of the water. This 
property of cobalt has been turned to account in a toy where 
a red or blue color appears according as the atmosphere is 
damp or dry. 

Copper colors are important among the green mineral 
colors. We have already mentioned the natural copper color, 
malachite, or mountain-green; and it must be added that this 
is artificially imitated, exactly as ultramarine imitates lapis 
lazuli. The simplest method is by precipitation from a 
solution of copper sulphate, with potassium carbonate, and an 
addition of kaolin or hydrate of alumina. The color is not 
especially vivid. 

A color called Brunswick green was formerly much in use, 
obtained by precipitation from a solution of copper vitriol and 
potassic tartrate (argols), with a solution of potash in milk of 
lime, and a proportion of arsenic. Heavy spar, kaolin and 
pipe-clay were added to increase the weight and to lighten the 
shade. 

Neuwieder green, or “ patent green,” is manufactured in a 
similar way; of late verdigris is used for this color, mixed 
with arsenic, gypsum, and suitable proportions of heavy spar 
and pipe-clay. The mineral green, or Scheel green, named 
from Scheel, the Swedish chemist, who first produced it, has 
the constituents just mentioned, in different proportions and 
with variations in the manner of preparation. 

Schweinfurt green, first produced in the Sattler manufac- 
tory at Schweinfurt, is a chemical compound of acetate and 
arsenate of copper. It is obtained by bringing together solu- 
tions of arsenious acid (white arsenic) and basic acetate of 
copper (verdigris). In the concentrated hot solutions is 
formed a pulpy precipitate, which contracts, or gathers into 
crystals, often of remarkable size. The French verdigris is 
more suited to its manufacture than the German. Schweinfurt 
green can also be produced from copper vitriol, arsenic, vine- 
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gar and soda, if it is desired to avoid the use of verdigris, 
which is a rather expensive material. The methods of manu- 
facturing this color have been varied in many respects, and 
thence it is that the same product bears manifold names; we 
will only mention Eisleben green, Pickel green, Paris green, 
Imperial green, Swedish green, Swiss green, Wiirzburg green, 
and Zwickau green; but there are numerous other designa- 
tions. French names are “Vert de Mitis,” “ Vendres vertes,” 
“Vert de Paul Veronese”; an English designation is “ emerald 
green.” 

Guignet’s green, or emerald green, is a product similar to 
Schweinfurt green, prepared from sulphate of copper, arsenate 
of sodium and acetic or formic acid. Schweinfurt green is to 
a certain extent a collective name for all copper acetate colors 
containing arsenic. It is insoluble in water; on being boiled 
with water it becomes brown and gives off acetic acid; it is 
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MAUD MULLER. 
From a water-color design by C. Warde Traver. 


decomposed by acids and alkalies. It is used as an oil and 
water color, resists light well, but like all copper colors, is 
very sensitive to hydrogen sulphide. 

The manufacture of arsenical colors is well known to be 
very dangerous, since the materials concerned are violent 
poisons. 

We will mention verdigris as one of the copper colors not 
containing arsenic. It appears in commerce as a neutral 
acetate of copper, in crystals, or as a basic acetate, in the form 
of balls. The latter is the French verdigris, the better variety. 
Crystallized verdigris is obtained by pouring acetic acid over 
cuttings or other pure copper waste, and leaving the two 
together, under a process of stirring, or of draining off and 
refilling, until the acetic acid is perfectly saturated by the 
copper. The liquor is evaporated until crystallization begins; 
and the result, after cooling, is an impure crystalline mass, 
which is freed from the mother-liquor and prepared for recrys- 
tallization by repeated solution in water. The crystallizing 
vessels are kept warm, and threads or rods are suspended in 
them, upon which, in the course of a few days, the large, 
well developed dark green crystals are deposited. This method 
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yields very beautiful crystals, but requires a great deal of time 
and is, therefore, expensive. The acetate of lime method is 
preferred, in which, from solutions of copper vitriol and 
acetate of lime, the insoluble sulphate of lime is precipitated, 
while acetate of copper remains in the solution, and is filtered 
off and made to crystallize. From sugar of lead (lead ace- 
tate), or acetate of baryta, with sulphate of copper, the 
insoluble sulphate of lead or of baryta can be precipitated, 
while acetate of copper remains in the solution. But verdigris 
is most simply produced, and also in the purest quality, by 
the solution of sulphate of copper in acetic acid. The neutral, 
that is, the crystallized verdigris, was originally manufactured 
by the Dutch, who, to mislead the other manufacturers of the 
same color, called their product “ distilled verdigris.” 

The French, or blue verdigris, is basic acetate of copper, or 
an acetate in which there is more copper than the acetic acid 
can reduce to the salt. It is manufactured chiefly in the 
neighborhood of Montpellier, from grape-skins, which are 
subjected to a process of fermentation whereby the sugar is 
changed to alcohol and finally to acetic acid. At this point 
the skins are placed in layers, alternately with sheets of 
copper, in earthen vessels, and left for some time. The copper 
becomes overlaid with verdigris, which is scraped off, kneaded 
in water and shaped into balls. This variety of verdigris has 
a more or less bluish tinge, caused probably by cupric hydrate. 
In Grenoble a green verdigris is obtained by wetting plates of 
copper with vinegar, or placing them in layers with sheets of 
felt soaked in vinegar. 

Pure verdigris is perfectly soluble in ammonia or sulphuric 
acid. Chalk, copper vitriol and acetate of lime occur as impu- 
rities. Aside from the manufacture of Schweinfurt green, 
verdigris is used as an oil and water color, in the dyeing of 
textile materials, and in pharmaceutics for making an eye-wash, 
as a caustic for “proud flesh” and in the foot and mouth dis- 
ease of animals. The green deposits which often form upon 
brass and copper utensils, and are commonly called verdigris, 
are for the most part not really this, but basic carbonates or 
nitrates of copper. 

All the copper colors, verdigris and Schweinfurt green in 
the very first instance, are exceedingly poisonous, and their 
employment is strictly limited by law. But since we have an 
abundance of other green colors from which to choose, we are 
not at all embarrassed thereby. Many of the above-mentioned 
colors were formerly used in the graphic industries, but at 
the present time they are made no account of, having been 
supplanted and far surpassed in fullness, beauty and perma- 
nence by the achievements of color chemistry. They have 
been considered here rather for their historical than for their 
practical significance, for, as a matter of fact, not one of 
them is now in actual use in our branch of industry. We 
might count up a number of other colors, such, for example, 
as the green ultramarine, which resemble them in composition, 
and might seem from their properties well adapted to our 
purposes; but we will refrain, lest our descriptions become 
tedious, and turn our attention to the green colors which are 
of practical importance and in every-day use. 

(To be continued.) 





OWES MUCH TO THE INLAND PRINTER. 


I am occupying a position as commercial printer and am 
free to say that I owe as much to the ideas gleaned from 
your excellent paper as to my own worth and effort.—J. 
Edward Barrett, Bloomington, Illinois. 





SEEING HIS NAME IN PRINT. 
Swatter —I see you are mentioned in one of the books 
just published. 
Primly —Indeed! What book? 
Swatter— The directory.— Chicago News. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


“OME years ago there was a general cheapening in the 
S price of the great American daily papers, many of them 
lowering to I cent per copy. Now we have a similar 
movement here, and two of the leading London dailies have 
reduced their price to a half-penny, being the cent equivalent. 
The Daily Chronicle was the first to announce the reduction, 
but fixed the date upon which it was to take place a few 
weeks ahead. Three or four days afterward the Daily News 
stole a march on its opponent, and at a day’s notice appeared 
at a half-penny, all the original features, including size, being 
retained, practically giving the public a penny paper for a 
half-penny. The Chronicle likewise lowered its price on the 
appointed day, also keeping to its former size, but introducing 
a different style of dress, following the example set by some 
of the sensational dailies in introducing three-line and scare 
headings to most of its news paragraphs, even if they contained 
less than a stickful of matter. Apart from the competitive 
element, however, the new departure speaks eloquently of the 
enormous advance that has been made in recent years in print- 
ing economics, rendering this remarkable cheapening process 
possible. As the Daily News aptly puts it: “The steady 
reduction in the price of paper of late years, coupled with the 
astonishing inventions in regard to stereotyping, machine 
setting and printing, has made the half-penny paper possible, 
if not inevitable.’ And so we are getting now far more for a 
half-penny than our grandfathers got for sixpence, in literary 
matter, not to speak of the fine reproduction of drawings of 
current incidents and prominent people, by first-rate artists, 
that is such a striking characteristic of present-day news- 
papers. Lord Salisbury’s scornful retort, “ What good thing 
can be expected to emanate from a penny newspaper,” thus 
becomes even more antiquated and confounded. To produce 
and sell a large twelve-page newspaper at this price is only 
made possible by skilful staff organization and by having the 
mechanical departments properly equipped with the most per- 
fect and up-to-date appliances and machinery, although 
whether such a cutting of prices will eventually pay is a 
question that time alone can answer. 

By the time these notes appear in print the Printers’ Exhi- 
bition at the Agricultural Hall here will be in full swing. All 
the leading printers’ engineers of Great Britain, as well as 
German and American firms having houses on this side, will 
be represented by specimens of their manufactures, and print- 
ing, bookbinding and manufacturing stationery machinery and 
appliances will be on view. The two rival firms, Raphael 
Tuck & Sons and Wrench & Co., Ltd., who compete in the 
production of pictorial post-cards, are both well represented, 
and the paper houses have made a very decent show. It is 
some time since an exhibition of this kind was held in the 
metropolis, and during the period that has elapsed since then 
great advances have taken place in process engraving. This 
is illustrated by the great progress noticeable in the specimens 
of work, not only in half-tone but in three-color printing, 
that are shown at the exhibition. In addition to the trade 
exhibitors proper, there are special exhibits of fine printing by 
all processes, with competitions for medals and diplomas of 
merit; art illustrations in monochrome and color, picture post- 
ers, picture post-cards, show-cards and advertising printing, 
advertising novelties, chromo picture calendars, illuminated 
addresses, cloth and “extra” bookbindings, technical hand- 
books and trade literature, and there will be a historical exhi- 
bition of printed works, books and prints, from the earliest 
times down to 1903, with a special exhibit of Japanese prints 
in monochrome and color by the great masters of the art, 
dating from 1660. In connection with various printers’ chari- 
table associations it is proposed to set apart a portion of the 
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sales of tickets as a contribution to such of their benevolent 
funds as may require it. 

Some of the original patents of the Linotype machine hav- 
ing expired, a number of inventors are about to put appli- 
ances of a similar character on the market. One of these 
composing machines has just passed the experimental stage 
and a practical exhibit of its powers was given the other day. 
It is called the “ String-o-Type,” and is the invention of Mr. 
Stringer, a journalist who has spent much time in Australia, 
having been a reporter to the Tasmanian Parliament when 
the introduction of the typewriter to aid him in his work 
caused him to turn his attention to keyboard composing ma- 
chines. Like other inventors in a similar direction, his first 
attempts were directed to produce matrices on flong, but this 
naturally was a failure. During a trip to Chicago, he saw the 
Linotype machine, and that turned his attention to a new 
channel of invention. The Monotype and the Typograph after- 
ward received his attention, and now he claims to have sur- 
passed all these machines in the one he has brought before 
the trade. His main idea has been to produce a one-man type 
casting, setting and justifying machine: The “ String-o-Type” 
is really partly a Linotype, many of its adjustments being sim- 
ilar, and the matrices and spaces the same. There the resem- 
blance ends. Mr. Stringer has abandoned the solid-line idea, 
and his assembled matrices produce single types instead of 
slugs; after justification the line of matrices is separated 
and one at a time given to the casting mold. The matrix is 
presented to the mold on the flat, but an automatic locking 
action holds it quite rigid during the operation of casting. The 
inventor claims for this method an absence of burred edges. 
Having passed the casting mold, the types are carried to an 
assembly race, the fins are removed and the line as set up is 
delivered on a galley. The matrices, when the line is cast, 
are carried back to the distributor, almost a duplicate of the 
Linotype. The keyboard is practically the same as other 


mechanical typesetters, the only addition to the fingering being 
that at the end of each line an extra key has to be touched. 
The inventor claims that the “ String-o-Type” will turn out 
as good, if not better, work than either the Monotype, Lino- 
type or Typograph, and while not claiming a phenomenal 
speed, guarantees about twelve to fifteen thousand ems per 


hour. Whether the machine proves a practical one or not, it 
is a remarkable example of ingenuity and of the application 
of skill and inventive faculty. The same inventor has made 
an automatic justifier for use with any typesetting machine, 
and this appliance is intended to transform a two-man into 
a one-man machine; in this justifier there is no calculation of 
the number of spaces required and the operator has only to 
wait until the bell rings for an overset line. 
A feature is the small space occupied, its size 
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is announced to remedy this to a considerable extent, as it 
enables any firm to make electricity from what is known 
as “producer” gas, that is a cheap form that has come 
into use in manufacturing circles during the past few years. 
Of course this gas is entirely unsuitable for lighting, but for 
driving gas engines it can be utilized in a remarkably econom- 
ical manner. The great drawback to the use of gas of this 
class is that the necessary gasometer possesses a certain dan- 
ger that would not be allowed in crowded towns by fire insur- 
ance companies. In the Schmitz apparatus, the problem of 
produ¢ing gas without a gasometer has been solved with 
success by the invention of the so-called “ suction gas ” method, 
where the piston of the gas engine, in addition to its usual 
function, serves at the same time for maintaining the influx 
of hydrogen which, by a chemical combination with the carbon 
of the fuel, produces gas by a very simple and cheap process 
without the slightest risk of fire and without any danger what- 
ever to the operator. The gas engine driven by “ producer” 
gas is used to drive a dynamo which generates the required 
electricity for both motors and lighting, and the cost is so 
small that with a small gas plant of eight horse-power it is 
less than a farthing per Board of Trade unit of electricity. 
The Daily and Weekly Graphic, two of our best illustrated 
papers, have been installed in handsome new offices on the 
Thames Embankment, in which the editorial and mechanical 
staff are housed in a most comfortable and complete manner. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales inaugurated the new 
building the other day, and witnessed the various processes by 
which an illustrated newspaper is produced. The tour began 
in the composing-room, where their Royal Highnesses were 
shown the methods of typesetting, and saw for themselves 
written matter transformed into print. Thence they went to 
the foundry, and here a large page of type and illustration 
was taken through the various processes applied to it. Plates 
were in turn cast, molded, finished and nickeled, and in each 
and all of these processes they manifested the greatest interest. 
After they had seen practically the whole method of preparing 
a plate for the machines, they descended to the machine-room 
in the basement. On the way they visited the folding and 
stitching rooms. In the basement eight electrically driven 
printing machines, each with its complement of workmen, 
awaited the arrival of the Prince and Princess in order to 
begin the task of printing. The machines were electrically 
connected with a silver switch, which had been mounted on 
an antique oak pedestal. On the invitation of the mayor, the 
Princess pressed the switch and set the machinery in motion. 
This practically concluded the tour of inspection, but before 
leaving the building the visitors examined with great attention 





being but 26 by 12 by 18 inches. 

Electricity is coming more into favor every 
year in this country as motive power for print- 
ing machinery and also for the lighting of 
workshops, but in many of our cities and towns 
the rates charged by the electrical supply com- 
panies are too prohibitive for any but those in 
a very large way of business, and consequently 
the smaller printers have fallen back upon gas 
engines to drive their machinery, and are con- 
tent to light their workshops with gas, and 
even in some cases with the old-fashioned 
kerosene lamp. Where a printer can afford, 
however, to put in an electric generating plant 
to drive his motors and do his lighting, it is 
much cheaper than obtaining the current from 
the usual public supplies, but to establish such 
a generating plant is expensive, and it is only 
the biggest houses that can afford the luxury 
of generating their own current. The introduc- 
tion of the ‘Schmitz gas-generating plant” 
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the methods of “ overlaying,” and subsequently looked through 
the collections of war drawings which have been made by the 
Graphic. Among those in which they took great interest were 
the sketches sent out by runner from Ladysmith by the late 
W. T. Maud, and the drawings on tissue-paper which left 
Paris by balloon when it was besieged during the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870. 

A well-known London firm making and dealing in printing 
and similar machinery of all kinds in London has got into 
difficulties on account of bad trade and shortness of money. 
The business of Messrs. W. C. Horne & Co. has progressed 
rapidly of late years, possibly too rapidly for the prevailing 
conditions of business, and now, for the before mentioned 
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THE PHOTO PRINT TRIMMER DISCARDED. 


NEW and simple means has been invented by Mr. F. C. 
White, of the James White Paper Company, Chicago, 
for making photo prints, either from films or glass 

plates, in perfect register on the paper, and with any descrip- 
tion of border — doing away with the print trimmer, and giving 
a finish and effectiveness to the photo print hitherto impossible 
to obtain. 

Examples of the work are shown herewith in the form of 
half-tones of the prints enclosed in slip mounts. Special atten- 
tion is called to the variety of borders shown in the examples. 
These can be varied to any degree — the only limitation being 
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reasons, the business has been placed in charge of a liquidator, 
and a reconstruction of the company, possibly with a reduced 
capital, is to take place. Messrs. Horne have introduced into 
this country many excellent American machines and have 
pushed them well. They are the agents for the famous Kidder 
presses and other appliances made in the United States. 


PRIVATE MAILING CARD RULING. 


The Postoffice Department has decided that postal-cards 
issued by private persons bearing on the address side the words 
“United States of America” are unmailable. Such cards will 
be accepted until July 1, 1904, however. 





VALUABLE TO ALL. 


The printers in my office inform me that THE INLAND 
PRINTER has been of incalculable value to them in the jobbing 
department, and insist on having it for another year. I have 
also found the magazine of great practical value in adver- 
tising. I have carefully examined several printers’ journals, 
and yours is to them as A is to Z in the alphabet— Archer B. 
Wallace, The South Side Observer, Rockville Center, New 
York. 


A SUMMER OUTING. 


the skill and taste of the operator. The invention is extremely 
simpie and easily manipulated. The process is protected by 
patent, and it will be in the market very shortly. It has 
created general interest among amateur photographers as well 
as among professionals. 





BOOK FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


A neatly bound 156-page book, entitled “ Artistic Retouch- 
ing,’ from the pen of Clara Weisman, and published by H. A. 
Hyatt, St. Louis, Missouri, has been received. It treats on a 
subject of interest to all photographers, amateur and profes- 
sional. It is written in a most lucid style by one thoroughly 
familiar with her theme, and expressly for photographers who 
desire to improve their work by study of the underlying 
principles. The price is $2.50 prepaid and the book can be 
purchased from The Inland Printer Company. 





A HARMONIOUS NOTE. 


You receive many kind words regarding the usefulness 
and beauty of THE INLAND PRINTER, so permit me to say to 
you that in this paradise of ours your publication is a very 
harmonious note.— Bulletin Publishing Company, Ltd., Hono- 
lulu, Territory Hawati. 
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HALF-TONE STEREOTYPING. 


HE cost of duplicating half-tone blocks is a very impor- 
a i tant item in the close-cut quotations of the modern 
printer. Electrotyping is generally resorted to where 
the margin of profit will not allow of original duplicates, and 
experience compels the admission that very fair results are 
obtained by this process. However, comparatively few print- 
ers possess an electrotyping plant, and are therefore obliged 
to send out their work, the disadvantage of which procedure 
is obvious. The object of these notes is to call attention to 
the fact that most printers have the means of quick and cheap 
block duplication on their premises. 
Printing establishments which do not possess a stereotyping 


our friend, the next time he has a suitable job, gets an impres- 
sion taken of the complete plate; the result, while probably 
far from perfect, should encourage him to make special efforts. 
The hints which follow may be helpful to him in his experi- 
ments. 

Although good results may often be obtained by molding 
half-tones together with the surrounding matter, the best way 
is, in our opinion, to make a separate operation wherever pos- 
sible. The plate is taken off the wood mount, two or three 
impressions on art paper of medium thickness having previ- 
ously been taken. A sheet of stereotype metal, an inch or two 
wider all round than the half-tone plate, and cast to pica 
gauges, must be in readiness. Now prepare, by means of the 
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plant are few, while those who do possess one and fail to 
realize its capabilities are, singularly enough, legion. One of 
the reasons for the non-development of stereotyping in many 
offices is the fact that such work is often allotted to a youth 
or other inexperienced person who understands only the rudi- 
ments of his craft. Another reason is that most pressmen 
regard stereotypes with an unfavorable eye, having probably 
at some period had happy times with “casts” of the up-and- 
down variety. Again, many competent members of the flong- 
flogging fraternity hesitate to extend the utility of their art 
(it is really an art) for various reasons, one of them being 
the dubious esteem in which it is held by the pressmen afore- 
said. That half-tone and other fine work can be successfully 
stereotyped is an indubitable fact; the reason why it is not 
generally practiced being due, probably, to one of the fore- 
going causes. It is also true that certain progressive stereo- 
typers are, and have been for some time, producing good 
results in half-tone and three-color block work. 

It very often happens that a page of matter containing half- 
tone blocks finds its way to the foundry for duplication. The 
stereotyper molds this in the usual way, and then, after cast- 
ing, proceeds to cut out the block portions with the intention 
of inserting originals or even electros. It would be well if 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK. 


impressions on art paper, a simple underlay. The high lights 
should be cut away in one sheet, and the heavy or solid por- 
tions built up on the same. It would be best to obtain the 
assistance of a pressman in this matter of underlaying, should 
the stereotyper mistrust his own capacity. The underlay being 
prepared, it should be applied by pasting all over in its proper 
position on the back of the half-tone plate. Now paste a 
sheet of fairly thick paper (some operators prefer blotting- 
paper) on both sides, and lay this on the sheet of stereotype 
metal. Impose the underlaid half-tone on this, laying 4-to-pica 
leads all round and within about a nonpareil of the plate. 
To secure adhesion, cover all with a few sheets of blotting- 
paper, place in a cold box and screw down for a few moments. 

Now as to composition of the flong. Almost any flong 
in general use would do, but the writer has known exception- 
ally good results to be obtained by the use of tissue and 
blotting paper. Also most paste mixtures are equally effective, 
though precipitate of chalk in the place of whiting, and dextrin 
instead of glue, are to be recommended. It is advised that 
the flong should be prepared some little time before it is 
needed, this increasing its penetrating properties. 

The half-tone is brushed over with paraffin in prefrence 
to machine oil, the flong laid over it and beaten in by the 
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brush in the usual manner. A small, smooth-faced hammer is 
then used to further drive the flong into the interstices of 
the plate. In beating with the hammer, care must be exer- 
cised not to “edge” it, as damage might result to the plate; 
it is, however, easy to avoid “edging.” Having built up the 
flong to the required thickness, beat in with brush again, and 
then place in the hot box, screwing down tightly. A good, 
strong box is a necessity at this stage, as much pressure must 
be used to secure the best results. It is possible to convert a 
bookbinder’s screw-press by the fixing of gas jets underneath 
into a splendid molding box for our purpose, its immense 
strength and the great leverage to be obtained on the screw 
being of infinite value in half-tone stereotyping. 
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to use Dalziel mounts where available, these mounts being 
dead level and specially suited to the purpose. Where metal 
mounts are not at hand, exercise great care, as previously men- 
tioned, in selecting level, unwarped wood. It is of assistance 
to the pressman if the plates are screwed on the mounts in 
preference to tacking, this method of mounting making it 
easier to raise the plates for the purpose of interlaying. Where 
plates are nailed on it is necessary to unlock the form, take 
out the block and raise the pins by banging the bottom of 
the block on an imposing surface, the noise of which operation 
being much appreciated by those in the immediate vicinity. 
Of course the plate may be forced up by inserting a chisel 
between the plate and mount and using leverage. The draw- 
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To return to our mold. Screw down at intervals, as the 
flong sinks or reduces under the pressure and heat. When no 
further squeeze can be employed, allow the usual time for 
drying, when the mold or matrix will be ready. It is well to 
dust the mold very lightly with French chalk, applied by means 
of a soft brush, before taking a cast from it. Many plates may 
be taken from one mold, it being very seldom necessary to 
remold through the metal sticking to and tearing the matrix; 
this is owing to the metal having very little grip of the mold, 
as compared with that experienced in deep-type matrices. 
When a pull is obtained of the resultant plate, the benefit of 
underlaying previous to molding will readily be seen. If the 
underlay has been properly prepared, the stereotype will have 
all the advantages of an interlaid half-tone. How this is 
effected is easily understood when the fact is pointed out that 
copper and zinc (and, indeed, every other metal) bend much 
more easily when in a heated condition than when cold. Thus, 
when in the hot molding or drying box, the portions of the 
plate which are not underlaid are forced down somewhat, the 
underlaid portions remaining high, and consequently the mold 
reproduces these features with gratifying results. 

Care should be taken that the mounting wood is unwarped 
and of regular height. It will be found of great advantage 


A FAMILY GATHERING. 


back to this is that the plate is bent upward at the edges, and 
also that stereotype metal, being more brittle than copper or 
zinc, the liability of the plate breaking is very great. One 
large firm of printers who prepare their own half-tone blocks, 
and, of course, have a knowledge of pressroom requirements, 
screw on all their plates. Process etchers would do well to 
study this point. 

Where it is necessary to mold type and blocks together, 
the method of applying great pressure while in the drying- 
box must be modified somewhat for obvious reasons. If pos- 
sible, the block should be interlaid, that is, an underlay should 
be prepared and interposed between the plate and mount. 
Have the form made ready at press entirely by underlay. The 
block should be exactly type-high when made ready, but when 
the stereotyper takes in hand the underlaid form, he must 
bring the block or blocks above the type level by at least the 
thickness of a stout ivory card; the reason for this is that 
the wood mounts invariably sink during the drying process to 
an appreciable extent. The form is molded in the usual man- 
ner, with the exception that the hammer is used as before 
indicated to further drive the flong into the mesh of the half- 
tone. Before placing in the hot box, paste a stout ivory card 
on the back of the mold, corresponding to the position of the 
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half-tone; this is to insure that more impression is used on 
the half-tone than on the type portion of the form, and also to 
drive the block down to its proper level. Although not hav- 
ing the advantage of a separate molding, the resultant plate 
should quite repay the operator for his extra care. 

Should it be necessary to stereotype three-color blocks, 
care must be taken to secure uniform shrinkage, as otherwise 
the blocks would fail to register, and disappointment ensue. 
If the blocks are not too large, it is best to mold all three at 
once, and thus one casting gives the complete set. Each set 
should be marked numerically, thus, 1, 1, 1, 2, 2, 2, etc., and 
if it is arranged to overprint the yellow with its corresponding 
number in red and blue, there should not be any possibility 
of bad register resulting from diversity of shrinkage. 
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If the blocks are too large to be molded together, attention 
to certain details will reduce the chance of bad register to a 
In the first place, use the same number of sheets 
of tissue and blotting paper in each flong; dry in the hot box 
for same length of time; and lastly, use metal of one heat — 


minimum. 


exactly the same temperature —for all three castings. This 
last is a very important matter, and too great care can not be 
taken to secure uniform heat of stereotype metal. Most ste- 
reotypers dip a piece of paper in the molten metal and judge 
the heat from the scorch color. This is recommended as a 
fairly safe guide to the temperature of stereotype metal. 

The metal to be used for stereotypes of half-tones must 
be as hard as it is possible to use it. The maximum of anti- 
mony and tin must be used, and the minimum quantity of 
lead. A good, hard metal will last for a fairly long run, but 
softer metals will soon show wear if the precautionary meas- 
ure of nickeling be not taken. In fact, all stereotypes of fine- 
grain blocks should be nickeled. A nickeled stereotype is as 
hard on its printing surface as the original plate. 

In conclusion, the writer feels justified in prophesying that 
nickeled stereotypes will, in the not very distant future, be 
by far the most popular form of block duplication— T. P. 
Herrick, in British Printer. 
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A CHINESE WRITING WITH A PENCIL-BRUSH.* 

HE Chinese write with brushes made of rabbit skin; 

they may be had of all sizes. The handle of the brush 

is of bamboo, on which, like our pencils or sealing 

wax, the name and residence of the maker is superscribed, 
but by a small label which is stuck upon it. 

When the Chinese write, they hold the brush vertically 
between the thumb, fore and middle finger, so that it rests 
on the second joint of the fourth, or ring finger. The little 
finger is held near the fourth. It is the wrist which bears 
the weight and the fingers alone which act. The position is 
uneasy, and its practice requires habit to render it otherwise. 

The Chinese write from the top to the bottom, commenc- 
ing their page at the right, so that as they go upon a fresh 








A COMPANIONABLE STRING. 


line the hand covers what they have previously written and 
they are forced to take it off entirely if they wish to read the 
last words. This inconvenience is not so great as might be 
imagined, their ink drying very fast. All the Eastern nations 
write from the right to the left, and not from the left to the 
right, as in Europe; the Chinese and Japanese alone use ver- 
tical, instead of horizontal lines. The ancient Greeks wrote 
alternately from right to left, and from left to right, like 
horses at plow, up one furrow and down another. They 
termed this kind of writing Boustrophedon. 

In this country it is considered a great acquirement to be 
able to write well; the characters should be small and fine; 
they should be properly placed and well chosen, particularly in 
petitions addressed to the mandarins; the same mark ought 
not to be repeated in the same composition. This caution is 
still more requisite in writing to the Emperor; for there are 
particular words which are used solely in addressing him. 
Lord Macartney’s interpreters could not get any writers suffi- 
ciently clever to translate the official notes; it was necessary 
to have recourse to the missionaries, and then to have their 
foul copy transcribed by Mr., now Sir, George Staunton. Few 


” 


* From “ China: Its Costume, Arts, Manufactures, Etc.” 1824. Cour- 


tesy of Mr. Zenas Crane. 
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Chinese can be found who are capable of composing a memo- 
rial; the least error, a character never so little misplaced, may 
cause the request to be rejected. 

As the hair pencil retains the ink much better than our 
pens, less time is lost in taking it, and the liquid is not so 
soon exhausted. The Chinese men of science write with a 
celerity which is scarcely credible, and which can only be 
conceived by those who have seen a clever shorthand writer 
taking anything down. 

Although the pencil is generally used for writing, the Tar- 
tars adopt a kind of pen made of bamboo, not unlike the 
European pens in shape. The calamus of the ancients was, in 
like manner, made from a particular reed of Egypt. The paper 
in China, being prepared almost entirely without alum, and 
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rectilinear marks, which, combined two by two, three by three, 
etc., admit an immense variety of figures. The whole assem- 
blage of characters is divided into six classes called Lo-Chou. 

To give an idea of the arrangement of the classes, we will 
mention some words of the fourth class, which comprehends 
animals and vegetables. All these objects are placed, in some 
degree, by orders, genera and species, as in the system of Lin- 
nus. If they wish to name a duck, the first character desig- 
nates any winged bird, the second a waterfowl, etc. 

The other classes are nearly similar. The key, or primary 
character, uniformly indicates the species of the word in 
question. For example, all expressions in the language hav- 
ing any reference to fire include the sign Ho, which signifies 
fire, in their composition. The word Sai, which means mis- 
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extremely thin, makes it more adapted to the pencil than the 
pen. 

If it is wished to make use of a pen, either for writing, 
or drawing in the Chinese manner, flowers, trees or land- 
scapes, the paper must be previously wetted with a little water 
impregnated with alum, to prevent the ink from sinking. 

Mr. Barrow says that the writing of the Mantchou Tartars, 
which is founded on an alphabet and not on a vocabulary 
difficult to be retained by the memory, will ultimately gain a 
preference over that of the Chinese. The Mantchou Tartar 


characters have this peculiarity, that they are equally legible 


when reversed. 

There is little doubt that Chinese writing was originally 
neither more nor less than a sketch of the objects which it 
was wished to speak of; but this method, which would serve 
when it related to visible things such as a tree, a bird or 
a house, was inadequate to convey an expression of abstract 
ideas. It was therefore requisite to make signs, which were 
purely arbitrary, and which had no reference to the thought 
intended to be depicted. 


The Chinese characters are -confined to six curved or 
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fortune, consists of the sign Mien, house, and that of fire, 
because there is no greater calamity than that of seeing one’s 
house on fire.” 

The word Ho-am, which means brilliancy or splendor, con- 
sists of the sign Am, signifying a great king, and that of Ho, 
or fire, because nothing exceeds in splendor and magnificence 
a great monarch. 

The sign which designates a mountain of steep rocks is 
formed of Xan, a mountain, and the sign of steps, because to 
mount a steep hill it is necessary to make use of stairs or a 
ladder. 

This is the reason why, in the Chinese language, all the 
words are classed by words of one, two, three or more signs. 

Every character has its particular name and pronunciation, 
independently of the words which might serve to compose 
it. An example of it has already been given by particulariz- 
ing the signs which constitute the word misfortune. 

The written language of the Chinese has a just advantage 
over the oral language, from its being uniform throughout the 
empire, while the pronunciation varies in the different prov- 
vinces. 
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ALL ABOUT THE BANDAR LOG PRESS. 


ANY men of various professions have dallied with 

V | printing as a means of amusement or as a pastime, 
but we have never heard of an actor taking an active 

interest in the types themselves, excepting as they spelled out 
the press notices, good or bad, in which his name was men- 
tioned. But, down in Arizona, on the edge of the desert, 
where the coyote howls by night and the jack-rabbit and the 





Charter Printer. Paper Maker. 
windows, and in place of the litter of palm leaves which used 
to be the top of the “shack,” he had the rancher lay a nice, 
new, corrugated-iron roof. Then the press was moved in, 
and now the “Bandar Log Press” is in the first actual 
“ office” that it has been able to call its own. 

But about the actors —they are the “associate members ” 
of the Bandar Log Press, and constitute what might be 
termed the “ working force” of that unique institution. Tem- 
porarily exiled to Arizona-for the sake of health, like the other 
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rattlesnake promenade by day, there are no less than three 
actors bunched in one print-shop—and a mighty small shop 
at that. 

The “shop” is built against the side of a wagon-shed on 
a “lungers’ ranch,” three miles out from Phoenix. It used to 
be a chicken-house, but when Frank Holme got possession of 
an old Washington hand press, he got his eye on the chicken- 
house and proceeded to have it “revised, amended and reén- 
acted,” as the legislators say, by the addition of a floor and 





Bibliophile. Bandar1 og. “Devil.” 


HOME OF THE BANDAR LOG PRESS, PHCENIX, ARIZONA. 


members of the ranch colony, they volunteered to aid Mr. 
Holme in the great task of rescuing the art of printing from 
the deadly rut of mechanical perfection into which it has 
fallen, and so, when they feel like it— for an invalid does not 
contract to work “regular hours” —each contributes of his 
strength to the advancement of such work as may be in hand. 

Fred Revare, former manager of Barlow & Wilson’s Min- 
strels, is pressman, and Herman Sheldon, of the American 
Theater Stock Company, New York, is “ devil,” and the way 
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that pressman bullies that devil is something fierce. The 
binding, when there is anything to bind, is accomplished by 
Charles Marriott, of Charles Frohman’s companies, and while 
it may lack, to some extent, the beauty and “finish” of pro- 
fessional work, Mr. Marriott guarantees that what he binds 
will at least “stay bound.” There is another and an indispen- 
sable member of the working force who does not claim to be 
an actor, but who acts as “understudy” for all three on this 
printing job. He is Otto Mehmel, of Chicago Photoengravers’ 
Union, No. 5. His constant plaint is that if he only had a 
half-tone plant he could make some cuts for the press “that 
would look like something,” but, the ranch not being equipped 
with a photoengraving outfit, he “subs.” for the pressman 
when that member wants to shoot jack-rabbits, or inks the 
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Mr. Frank Holme (incorporated), The Bandar Log Press, 
to satisfy the craving for information regarding that unique 
enterprise, has issued a monograph on the subject, illustrated 


with his own woodcuts. By special permission we reprint the 
subject matter and the cuts. 

The Bander Log Press marks an epoch in the history of 
printing. It is a link connecting us with the early days, when 
Gutenberg and Fust were in the business and modestly offer- 
ing a general line of book and job work to the honest burghers 
of their time. 

But, ah! how times have changed. 

In those days type was scarce and hard to get. Paper was 
made from real rags, a sheet at a time, “by hand.” <A cut 
was n. g. unless it would print on a hay press with apple 
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press when the devil devotes himself to taking his temper- 
ature and absorbing cod-liver oil. And Frank Holme plans 
the books and cuts the blocks. And when he does not feel 
like working — which is most of the time— “the staff” peel 
off their clothes and lie on the grass taking “sun baths.” 

A Chicagoan would hardly think of stripping himself and 
lying on the ground in the middle of January, but that’s what 
these hardy invalids do in Arizona. Only they have to keep 
turning over every now and then to keep from being blistered. 
And in the summertime they most all go barefooted and dress 
in the lightest material they can find. And drink water by 
the gallon — and sweat — and sometimes swear when the tem- 
perature goes up to 110° or 115°. 

The birds sing by day, and at night the cattle and horses 
stumble around, and the ostriches on the next ranch boom out 
every little while with their “oomh-oomh-mmmh.” And-the 
moon shines down on the upturned faces of the healthseekers 
(for most of them move their cots outside and sleep with the 
sky for canopy), and in the morning while the cat is chasing 
birds over the top of the tents — for it is the proper thing to 
live in a tent—they rise and have a pitcher of cold water 
poured over them as an “ eye-opener.” 


And that is the way that one set of “printers,” as they 
call themselves, put in their time. 





FAME’S REWARD. 


butter for ink, and the boy who inked the forms for the 
hand press of the period most likely wore whiskers made in 
Germany and experienced all the “joy in his work” that the 
arts-and-crafts-man of to-day professes to feel. 

But, as before remarked, times have changed. 

Nowadays a new type-face comes out every few minutes; 
night and day the giant presses go on grinding out their grist 
of printed matter, and in the cool, green depths of the forest 
the great trees come thundering to the earth, startling the 
feathered songsters with the echoes of their fall, after which 
they are mashed into pulp and run out in huge rolls of paper 
to be delivered in carload lots. 

But to the serious observer —and this, of course, means 
you, reader —the most heartrending part of the whole busi- 
ness must be the now almost universal striving for mechanical 
perfection; the effort to make the operator more and more a 
part of the machine. 

To-day the monotony of flawless perfection spreads like 
a pall over the printing business. “Good printing” nowadays 
means glazed papers, slick process-blocks and hairline type. As 
Bill Nye says, they have “sandpapered the soul out of it.” 

Oh, it’s tough! 

But courage, comrades —all is not yet lost! 

Which brings us back to The Bandar Log Press. 









































The Bandar Log Press is a corporation. 
able list of stockholders and a New York office. 
gives it authority to conduct a general publishing and book- 


selling business anywhere within the limits of the United 


States, excepting only Montana and Nevada. 
The stockholders have, with truly remarkable unanimity, 
declined to assume any responsibility whatsoever, either for 
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COOLING A WARM MEMBER. 


the subject matter or the appearance of the publications issued 
by the press, and have dumped it all upon one individual, who 
bears it lightly, singing as he works at sorting out “pi” or 
cleaning rollers with benzine. 

He has been in the newspaper business, which gives him 
gall enough to bear up under this tremendous load of responsi- 
bility, and so he knows a little about printing. 

He also knows a little about books, illustrations and repro- 
ductive processes such as wood engraving, lithography, etch- 
ing and drypoint, etc—not enough’ about any one of them 
to hurt but possibly enough in a general way about all to 
enable him, some day, to get together a book that will be, to 
use a common culinary colloquialism, “fit to eat.” 

Now, as to the work turned out by the press. Seeing as 
how the Bandar Log Books have evoked the most enthusiastic 
encomiums from press and public, besides being the wonder 
and delight of discriminating bibliophiles, a few brief words 
of explanation of the aims and ideals of the press may not he 
out of place. 

In every article relating to printing that you pick up now- 
adays you are bound to run across the words “ dignity” and 
“simplicity.” Also “harmony” and “legitimate use of mate- 
rials.” 

Now “dignity” being a sort of extraneous husk or shell 
rather than an inherent quality, it is sometimes liable to stand 
in the way of one’s having a good time. It is all right for 
those who like it and who have the patience to keep it up — 
besides it’s largely a matter of opinion anyhow, so the. Bandar 
Log Press will have to pass it up as a steady thing and let the 
other Presses corner it if they choose. 
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“Simplicity” though, is good, if not carried to excess, 
so put us down for “simplicity”; also “harmony.” 

But when it comes to “legitimate use of materials” that’s 
The Bandar Log Press’s long suit. 

There’s where it shines. 

In the revolt against machinery it accompanies the pendu- 
lum to the limit of its swing. 

Let the printer have the raw material and he will select 
the paper and type, design and engrave the pictures and 
d corations, superintend the make-up and presswork and strive 
to preserve in all that harmony with the author’s thought and 
intention which shall make the finished work stand out per- 
fect in its flower-like beauty, giving to its happy possessor the 
mysterious thrills awakened by some grand sweet song —or 
something like that. 

The books, being hand-made, are naturally produced slowly 
and in necessarily limited editions. Every stockholder gets a 
copy of each book free, and some extra copies are usual, 
printed in order to give to others the opportunity to share in 
the almost unearthly joy of possessing a book from The 
Bandar Log Press. 

One word about the location of the press and we leave you 
to your meditations. 

Its location depends entirely on the printer. 

As we go to press with this it is in a Mexican office in 
Phoenix, Arizona. It’s here because a series of burlesque 
dime novels by George Ade are in process of construction, 
and as this form of literature is not usually issued in de luxe 
editions, a bum job was desired for the sake of preserving the 
“harmony” hereinbefore mentioned. This office has a hand 
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BANDAR LOGS. 


press that may have come over with the Spanish Invaders, 
and some cases of type that are indubitably old—so here 
we are. : 

This little booklet is dashed off between novels to supply 
the desire for information which several individuals have 
been kind enough to express. 

PHOENIX, ARIzONA, October 28, 1903. 

974 copies. No. 200. 





JAPANESE NEWSPAPER AT WORLD'S FAIR. 


There will be a daily Japanese paper published on the 
World’s Fair grounds at St. Louis. It will be printed in the 
Japanese characters and language. 





THAT’S WHAT THEY ALL SAY. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER has raised its subscription rate to $3 
per year, but even this price does not express its real worth— 
Mahin’s Magazine. 























Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 
lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


M. T. Respess, Chattanooga, Tennessee.— The folder is interesting 
as an example of work done under limitations, but sufficiently well 
finished in appearance to be acceptable. 

Louris Camisa, Montclair, New Jersey.— Arrangement and display 
of heading are good, but a condensed type should not be wide spaced in 
order to fill the measure required. A fatter letter should be used. 

CHARLES THIESSEN, Omaha, Nebraska.— The folder is attractive both 
prove an effective reminder to those especially interested in the line 
prove an effective reminder to those especially interested in the line 
advertised. 

Monticello Courier, Monticello, Georgia.— The card is not properly 
composed. The type should have been simply arranged and the involved 
border omitted. Nothing is gained in an artistic way by the addition of 
the fanciful border. 

G. P. Farrar, Richmond, Virginia.— The Christian bill-head is very 
pleasing and acceptable, and the type the very best that could have been 
selected, and the other specimens show a high average both in type 
selection and arrangement. 

J. R. Fisner, Loudonville, Ohio.— The booklet is well arranged and 
printed, but the display on the cover should have given greater prom- 
inence to the name of the article advertised, and a corresponding decrease 
in size of the firm name and location. 

E. Soum, Storm Lake, Iowa.— The panel arrangement is good, but 
it could have been shortened two picas, thus giving more room to the 
date-line and taking away the impression of bareness caused by too much 
panel and an insufficient quantity of matter to fill it. 

O. F. Cottier, Duluth, Minnesota.— The booklet is a good example 
of consistent design, attractive arrangement and color selection. The 
title-page might have been more pretentious, but, apart from that, the 
‘Log ” book is an attractive bit of advertising printing. 

Ep. A. Situ, Devil’s Lake, North Dakotaw—The display on the 
cover-page is not decisive enough. It could be improved without reset- 
ting by clustering the lines pertaining to the different statements, thus 
permitting contrast by the use of white space between them. 

W. K. Yeatman, Anniston, Alabama.— The examples of commercial 
printing display much variety and good arrangement, but the use of 
smaller sizes would improve some of the designs, particularly those of 
a semi-professional nature, like a real-estate firm, for instance. 

Tue Gavutt Printinc Company, Salem, Oregon.— The restraint 
shown in the typography of examples is indicative of good work to 
come if strictly followed. The blotter is particularly catchy and shows 
the great value of brevity of statement and simplicity of type arrange- 
ment. 

C. I. Burret, Fairfield, Maine.— The color scheme is attractive, 
and the type arrangement good, except that a panel shape should be 
made of sufficient width to give equal margins on top and sides. This 
would permit a better appearance of the central panel by the extra 
space gained. 

A. K. Ness, Cheboygan, Michigan.— Ingenuity in design, when 
strictly subordinated to the requirements of legible type display, often 
produces attractive advertising printing. The McMullen card is an 
example of this desirable combination, although it is rather large for use 
as a personal card. 

H. A. Wetmore, Moscow, Missouri.— Balance can be preserved in 
other ways than by centering all lines. The repetition of the ornament 
on the bill-head could have been avoided by an irregular arrangement of 
the matter that would have preserved the balance, but eliminated the 
precision as it stands. 

Tue Augusta Chronicle, Augusta, Georgia.— The inside pages of 
the announcement are harmonious and attractive in arrangement, but 
the same color scheme should have been followed on the cover, instead 
of an entirely different selection as shown. The proportion of red in 
the panel heading is too much. 

Cuartes Watitn, Gaylord, Minnesota.— The letter-head could be 
improved by placing all the names on the left. The three names on 
the right as it now appears are entirely out of place so far as good 
arrangement is concerned. Larger type for the main line of the card 
would improve its appearance. 

W. H. Scratt, Clayton, Delaware.— A cover-page is most effective 
when simply arranged and set in a series of the same type. The example 


shown has too much rulework upon it, which detracts from the type 
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display, and the latter is not improved by the use of three conflicting 
type-faces with hardly any contrast in sizes. 


Woessner & Matson, Stephenson, Michigan.— The heading is marred 
in appearance by the embossed line, which is too large, placing the 
other lines in an awkward position and crowding the top margin. If 
the embossed design was omitted, or a smaller type line substituted, a 
more shapely heading would be the result. 

C. W. Extis, Buffalo, New York.— A bill-head should be plain and 
direct in arrangement. The name should dominate and any advertising 
features made strictly subordinate. The error noticeable on the specimen 
shown is lack of feature—no type contrast that will attract. The 
arrangement of “sold to” is in very bad taste. 

J. Water Seay, New York city.— Artistic does not describe sin- 
cerely the appearance of the card, and that term should be left off until 
the work justifies its use. Artistic applied to printing means harmony, 
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PRISCILLA. 


From a water-color design by C. Warde Traver. 


simplicity and legibility, and dissenting colors and crowded display show 
unappreciation of its application to the card shown. 

MarsHaLt & Pankey, Houston, Texas.— The examples of embossed 
commercial work are very attractive and show a high grade of work- 
manship. The series of card, letter-head and envelope is a convincing 
exhibit of the thorough good taste in using the same design or style of 
printing on all the different forms of a firm’s stationery. 

W. G. Curist, York, Nebraska.— The program is set in a very neat 
and refined style, and displays an appreciation of the fitness of certain 
type-styles to the uses of the printing. A possible exception might be 
taken to the use of two different text lines in the same display, and the 
ornaments should have been omitted on the program page. 

B. McGinty, Doylestown, Pennsylvania.— The type limitation for 
hangers and one-sheet bills in small offices does not permit much variety 
in display or arrangement, but the bills shown are interesting examples 
of their class, but the cuts printed over the type in another color should 
be in a lighter tint in order not to interfere with the display. 

Witson Printinc Company, Little Rock, Arkansas.— As display is 
simply a mechanical form of expression, its effectiveness depends pri- 
marily on intelligent and well worded copy. The circular is handicapped 
in this particular, and no arrangement can improve it, unless the matter 
was also rewritten and brought within the limits of common sense. 

Grorce E. McCase, Grand Haven, Michigan.— The letter-head is a 
good example of advertising stationery. The rules in tint are almost too 
light, giving the effect of unnecessary white space between the lines, and 
destroying the compact appearance shown in the black proof. Much 
heavier rules should have been used for the tint, or a more brilliant 
color substituted. 

Hersert L. Knowtton, Plymouth, Massachusetts.— A panel form 
divided into several sections should not be spaced so wide between the 














different sections that the type lines are abnormally separated as shown 
on the “ Barley ” heading. With this exception the specimens are rather 
above the average, and the “ Plymouth ”’ cover-page is extremely attract- 
ive and consistent. 

G. J. Hoprcrart, Los Angeles, California— Blue and brown har- 
monize, but the border is rather heavy. It makes the proportion of blue 
too great, being the more brilliant color. The half-tone shows insufficient 
make-ready, and the double printing has given it a muddy appearance. 
Being the first page of the book, it should have been made particularly 
clean and attractive. 

G. H. Tuomas, Charleroi, Pennsylvania.— It is scarcely worth while 
to criticize work in which the first and only consideration in its produc- 
tion is rush. The “ Bank” ad. is well arranged, but the ‘ National ” 
page is too heavy and type contrast is lacking. Type display does not 
mean a mixture of styles, but contrast attained by the use of varying 
sizes of one type-face. 


Tue WetcH PusiisHinc Company, Westfield, New York.— Only 
minor faults are shown in the booklets, and they average high. An 
error in color proportion on the “Do You” folder is the printing of 
both rule borders in red. This color should be used sparingly on account 
of its brilliancy, and contrast is lost when its proportion with some 
other color is about the same. 


Tue Columbia Press, Somerville, Massachusetts.— The removal notice 
is overburdened with rule and ornament to a degree that militates 
seriously against the impressive and distinctive appearance that is so 
necessary and desirable in such printing. A comparison with the elegant 
simplicity of an engraved announcement will show how this extra 
adornment cheapens the work. 


J. E. Suarp, Greencastle, Indiana.— A catchy idea can be aided very 
much in its advertising mission by intelligent typography. The best 
results are generally obtained with the simplest effects, the element of 
restraint usually entering into the composition. The folder in question 
shows a bright idea simply but effectively typed, so arranged that the 
recipient is amused and interested instantly. 


C. A. Wuuirte, Galesburg, Michigan.— The heading has much to 
commend it. The proportion of the colors, red and black, is about right, 
and the use of one type-face is consistent, but a minor defect is the 
interjection of word ornaments between the words of a sentence. They 
may be used to fill up space between sentences or at the end of 
paragraphs, but are altogether wrongfully used as shown. 


Joun F. Finn, New York city.— The composition of the commercial 
headings is on a generous scale that does not entirely coincide with the 
rules of good taste governing printing. This extravagant appearance is 
helped very much by the showy color schemes used, and both could be 
toned down to the great betterment of the work. The style may be 
necessary to meet certain demands, but it is faulty, nevertheless. 


Gorpon B. Brapiey, Richmond, Virginia.— The last line on the 
“* Howitzer ’’ page should have been in the same size as line above, the 
year spelled out and the line centered without any attempt at letter- 
spacing. The letter-head looks very well, composition being attractive 
and the color scheme harmonious. The cut-out program is acceptable 
and creditable on account of the ingenuity required to perfect it. 


F. B. Comtow, Florence, Colorado.— The effectiveness of display 
depends on contrast. A number of lines or ideas displayed on a page 
are competitors and the attractive value of each is minimized by the 
others. It is best to feature one item in an ad. and subordinate the rest. 
It makes the ad. more “ catchy,’ and the attention is generally held if 
the first impression is pleasing. Both ads. possess this desirable feature. 


J. R. Fisner, Loudonville, Ohio.— The first page of a catalogue or 
booklet, whether in the form of a title or introduction, should be 
arranged and composed in the best possible manner. In the “ Queen” 
booklet, the removal of the ornaments hetween each paragraph, a reset- 
ting in one size larger type and the same display used for head and 
signature on the introductory page would make a more acceptable 
composition. 


Z. C. Voting, Auburn, Nebraska.— The composition of the samples 
sent shows a right conception of type display as applied to varying 
conditions and demands of printing. This is an important consideration 
and one of the axioms of job-printing that frequently does not receive 
the thought and attention that is its due. A minor error is the placing 
of periods before and after a display line in an ornamental capacity. 
They are entirely unnecessary. 


E. R. Stepuens, Hoosick Falls, New York.—A certain exuberance, 
both in design and colors, is shown in the heading which does not agree 
with the dictates of good taste. Two colors are sufficient on simple 
type headings, and the type border used should have been reduced to 
the lowest terms of simplicity. The design is not bad in itself, but the 
application is wrong. Commercial stationery should be plain and neat, 
generally, both in design and color. 


“* ZEALANDER,” New Zealand.—A little restraint in ornamentation 
would improve the work. Simple effects are the most satisfactory and 
artistic. More contrast in type sizes would also be helpful in giving 
attractiveness. If conditions forbid the use of series, do not bring 
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together fancy faces on. the same page. 
use a plain letter for the rest of the matter. 
“ Bought of ” look best in a smaller type than the firm name. 


Use one ornamental face and 
On a bill-head, the words 


Kari R. Uoserc, Ostersund, Sweden.— Design, color and typography 
combine in the production of many interesting specimens of printing, 
that indicate a high standard of artistic taste. The latter especially 
show the freedom and variety in design that can only come from obser- 
vation and example of high-grade printing, and intelligent application of 
the same to the work in hand. 


CiarENcCE Warp, Chicago, Illinois.— Display and color selection on 
the blotter are pleasing, although the matter in the smaller panel is 
crowded and does not harmonize with the rest of the design. There is 
no objection to quoting prices as shown on the standard commercial 
forms of printing. The prices given are rather low, in most of the 
items shown, although an exact knowledge of the cost of production 
would be necessary for a definite opinion on this point. 

J. A. Hoop, Asbury Park, New Jersey.— With one or two exceptions, 
the specimens show good judgment in type selection and arrangement. 
In color selection the real-estate circular is too flashy, and the orna- 
mental border is not fitting for that class of work. Red and black 
would have given sufficient color variety. The personal card is over- 
wrought. The three faces used are not harmonious, and it is wanting 
in the distinctive appearance that only simplicity can give. 


In bank-and financial advertising the first consideration must be 
quality, both of material and workmanship. Any impression of cheap- 
ness would make such printing worthless. A booklet for the National 
Bank of St. Joseph, printed for them by the Union Bank Note Company, 
of Kansas City, embodies the important requisites of artistic design, 
simple typography and harmonious coloring, all of which, together with 
a suitable paper, have combined in the making of an attractive and 
suggestive piece of business-bringing literature. 





THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF PRINTERS’ 
SPECIMENS. 


The portfolios of specimens issued by the Inland Printer 
Technical School are designed to give examples of direct 
typography — in other words, the maximum of effect with the 
least expenditure of time and material. How far this effort 
has been successful may be estimated from the following letter 
from the highest authority in America, Mr. Theo. L. DeVinne: 


New York, N. Y., April 14, 1904. 

My Dear Mr. McQuitxin,— I am slow in acknowledging the receipt 
of your Portfolio No. 2, but I am not the less thankful. It pleases me 
much. You are doing a good service to the trade in giving them 
practical lessons in the beauty of plain composition in jobwork. For 
sixty years I have heard complaints from employers and employed that 
printing was an unappreciated and unprofitable business. The compositor 
thought that his skill and merit were not recognized; the employer said 
that he could rarely find a customer who would pay for the time spent 
on his work. 

Looking backward on old productions of the press, any one can see 
the reasons for this general dissatisfaction. Printers, employers and 
employed, were too intent on showing typographical gymnastics. Pro- 
fusely ornamented types that the customer of good sense disliked, were 
too often used in places where they were not needed. Then came com- 
bination borders, sometimes of two hundred pieces, hard to combine, and 
too often ungraceful when combined, but sorely wasteful of time. 
Curved lines were next in fashion, and used sometimes when they were 
positive disfigurements. Type-metal flourishes on small and large bodies 
and filed and twisted brass rules were their accompaniments, but they 
are now out of fashion, and supplanted by flat-faced rules that are cut 
to join accurately, and to be subdivided in panels. The list could be 
enlarged. Space does not allow me to mention the profligate use of 
medieval faces and initial letters of grotesque cut. Yet I may add the 
distortion of composition by vain attempts to space out capital letters to 
the full width of the line in the narrow measures. 

In most instances these attempts to be original or eccentric make 
composition slow and expensive. The printer is more intent on showing 
his dexterity than on showing the intent of the writer of his copy. 
It is not to be wondered that the customer who pays grumbles at the 
useless labor. How few compositors recognize the true scope of their 
art in the derivation of the word composition, which is putting together 
of materials already provided. They are not, and should not try to be, 
engravers or brass-rule finishers. How few comprehend the value of 
relieving white space about lines of’type or cuts. How many times J 
have had an elaborately constructed bit of decorative composition, on 
which the compositor had spent a day, reset in simpler style to the 
customer’s greater satisfaction, in less than half the time! 

If job-printing is unprofitable, this unprofitableness is largely caused 
by time wasted in useless labor. Let us try to use simpler methods, 
which, I am sure, will be better for employer, employed and customer. 

Yours very truly, 
Tueo. L. DE VINNE. 

















WILLIAM AIMISON, ex-president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, died in Nashville, Tennessee, February 28, 
1904, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, of heart failure. Mr. 
Aimison was a native of Marseilles, France, coming to this 
country with his parents in his infancy, settling in Nashville 
where he since resided. He was a member of Phoenix Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., and served in the Confederate army during the 
Civil war. He was a member for two terms of the general 
assembly of Tennessee, and was instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of Nashville Typographical Union No. 20, of which he 
was acharter member. He had held the office of president of 
the local union and was chosen as president of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, being elected at the Pittsburg 





Courtesy ‘* Typographical Journal."’ 


WILLIAM AIMISON. 


convention in 1886, to which he was delegate from his local 
union, and was reélected at the Buffalo convention in 1887. 
He held other offices of trust in typographical union affairs, 
and made an enviable record for faithfulness and honesty of 
Mr. Aimison was a bachelor, his only surviving rela- 
The remains were 


purpose. 
tive being his aged mother and one sister. 
buried at Nashville. 


ROBERT WHITE. 


There is probably no house in the printing trades that has 
a larger number of personal friends among its clients than 
James White & Co., of Chicago. The personnel of the niem- 
bers of the firm and of the firm’s employes has been such that 
trade relations have invariably warmed into personal friend- 
ship. The announcement of the death of Mr. Robert White, 
the vice-president and treasurer of the company, on Sunday, 
April 17, was received with profound sorrow among the trade. 
A short time before his death, Mr. White appeared in the 
prime of health and vigor. Acute appendicitis developed, and 
though after a surgical operation on Sunday, April 10, he 
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seemed to rally for a time, unlooked-for complications ensued 
from which he failed to recover. 

Mr. White was born at Banbridge, Ireland, December 25, 
1854, and came to Chicago in 1873, and began to learn the 
paper business with M. P. Carroll, on Lake street, in 1874. 
He was afterward with Clarke, Friend, Fox & Co., George H. 
Taylor & Co., J. W. Butler Paper Company, Friend & Fox 
Paper Company, Illinois Paper Company, and in 1896 asso- 








ROBERT WHITE. 


ciated with his brothers, James White and Fred C. White, 
organizing the firm of James White & Co. 

He leaves a widow, and a son eighteen years old, to mourn 
his loss. 

Tue INLAND PrINTER, with the trade in general, and many 
personal friends, extends its assurance of deep sympathy to 
the family in their affliction. 





NEW PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT. 


The Inland-Walton Engraving Company, 120-130 Sherman 
street, Chicago, has been incorporated and has equipped a 
new plant with apparatus of the most modern and up-to-date 
character for designing and illustrating, high-grade half-tone 
engraving, zinc etching and electrotyping. The new company 
has the advantage of the superb printing plant of The Henry 
O. Shepard Company. The exceptional quality of the output 
of this organization has achieved an international reputa- 
tion through THe INLAND PRINTER, and is a guarantee of 
the merit of the work produced by The Inland-Walton 
Engraving Company. Excellence in quality and promptness 
in filling orders is the aim of the new company. The officers 


are: P. R. Hilton, president; F. P. Walton, vice-president 
and manager; A. W. Rathbun, treasurer; A. H. McQuilkin, 
secretary. 





A CONSTANT COMPANION. 


Although I have labored at the printing business for 
twenty-five years, in all its various branches — from devil up 
to boss—lI sincerely feel that I must have THe INLAND 
PrINTER, else I can not continue to do business in the up-to- 
date methods. In fact, any one with a heart set to do up-to- 
date printing must have THE INLAND PrintErR.—V. A. Peters, 
Albany, New York. 




















CirrrF R. Hunn now represents Sinclair & Valentine, of 
New York city, manufacturers of printing inks, in the West- 
ern territory, with headquarters at Detroit. 


Tue New York office of the Whitlock Printing Press 
Manufacturing Company has been removed from 121 Times 
building to the Fuller building, corner Twenty-third street and 
Broadway. 


Bowron & Murray, printers, of Ashland, Wisconsin, have 
removed their printing establishment to the Shores block, and 
now claim to have the tidiest, most thoroughly equipped print- 
ing-office in northern Wisconsin. 


SIncLAIR & VALENTINE, ink manufacturers, formerly at 149 
Baxter street, New York, have just completed a new building 
at 1-3 Marion street, New York, which was specially designed 
to meet the demands of their increasing business. 


Tue Golding Manufacturing Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has withdrawn its retail and wholesale branch formerly 
located at 407 Dearborn street, Chicago, and has appointed 
Champlin & Smith, 121-5 Plymouth place, Chicago, as its 
agents in that territory. 


Tue Waverly Journal Company has been incorporated at 
Waverly, Illinois, with a capital stock of $5,000. The officers 
of the new corporation are: Charles A. Wells, president; 
Alfred L. Hamilton, vice-president; Alvah C. Moffet, treas- 
urer; Ivan S. Dunn, secretary. 


Tue Monotype composing and typecasting machine will be 
one of the interesting operative exhibits at the St. Louis 
exposition. The exhibit will be in charge of William J. Kelly, 
a well-known authority in the printing trade, and editor of 
the Pressroom department of THE INLAND PrintER. The 
exhibit will be found in the Palace of Machinery. 


THE business formerly conducted by H. M. Plimpton & 
Co., under the name of The Heintzemann Press, at Nos. 653-5 
Atlantic avenue, Boston, and partially destroyed by fire on 
February 1, has been reéstablished at the same address under 
the name of The Plimpton Press. An entirely new and 
modern book and commercial plant has been installed. 


WAUKEGAN, Illinois, is to have a new industry in the shape 
of a plant to be erected by the United States Envelope Com- 
pany, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, under the name of the Wau- 
kegan Realty Company. The plant will cover 120 by 300 feet, 
will be three stories high, constructed of brick and stone, and, 
together with the equipment, will represent an investment of 
about $150,000. There will be in addition a boiler house 26 


by 60 feet. 


BeEcAusE of the destruction of its plant by fire, the firm of 
Guggenheimer, Weil & Co., of Baltimore, has been released 
from its contract for furnishing the Government United States 
maps for the year 1902. The Friedenwald Company, of that 
city, which is making the 1903 maps at 55 cents apiece, 
has offered to make 40,000 additional copies at the same price, 
and this has been accepted. A joint resolution was adopted 
by the Senate making $20,420 left over from the 1901 and 1902 
map appropriations available for payment for the additional 
copies of the edition of 1903. 


Mr. ApAm Detst, treasurer and general manager of the firm 
of Adam Deist, Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
celebrated his 45th birthday on March 17 last, by a dinner 
at his residence, No. 2425 North Sixth street, to the entire 
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office force and also the officers of the firm. The dinner, 
which was in recognition of a year of marked prosperity, and 
the harmonious relations existing between the firm and its 
employes, was very. heartily enjoyed. 


JEWELER, SHEET-STEEL Ro.ier, INvENTor— Mr. Charles 
Grant Harris, of Harris Automatic Press fame, has been many 
things in his day, but never a printer, except in connection 
with his own _ inventions. 
He remembers to have 
worked a half-day in the 
office of a country newspa- 
per when a lad, but that was 
not what made him an in- 
ventor of printing-presses. 
As near as the writer can 
get at it, he invented a print- 
ing-press just in the same 
way that he invented a suc- 
cessful automatic nail-feed- 
ing machine, and would 
have invented a new type- 
writer, or anything else to 
which his attention had been 
drawn. Going back and forth 
to the rolling mill in which 
he was working at Niles, Ohio, in the late’ eighties or the early 
nineties, he passed a printing-house in which was to be seen 
an archaic drum cylinder. To him, and for all he knew about 
printing-presses, this represented the highest type, and it 
occurred to him that he could make a better press. As he 
thought it over he evolved the idea of printing from two 
cylinders, as is done in web-perfecting presses, and it was 
nothing but the most astounding good fortune that he did not 
know that the idea was not a new one. It was not until he 
had gone ahead and evolved a mechanism for automatically 
feeding small sheets to two wooden cylinders, on one of which 
he had tacked a rubber form, that he learned that his idea of 
a press was by no means a new one. Fortunately the friend 
who told him this was able to tell him that his feeding 
mechanism, if it could be perfected, was of the utmost prac- 
tical importance. Mr. Harris was at this time a somewhat 
inactive partner with his brother, Alfred F. Harris, in a 
jewelry business at Niles, Ohio. Mr. Alfred F. Harris is 
somewhat. of an inventor himself, and has himself done much 
toward the development of the Harris inventions. The jewelry 
business, however, required a great part of his time, while 
Mr. Charles Grant Harris had considerable leisure from his 
rolling-mill work, and this he devoted to the development of 
his printing-press. The brothers took a larger storeroom in 
order that they might have a room in the rear in which to 
prosecute the work of development. In that room enough 
contrivances were made, tried, found worthless and thrown 
away to fill it full and have considerable kindling wood and 
junk left over. The work of perfecting the press so far that 
it looked to be worth patenting was one of perhaps five: years, 
For at least two years Mr. Harris struggled with the problem 

of close register, being unwilling to advance farther with his 
machine until he could master this. At last, one night when 
he lay awake in bed, the idea which gives the Harris its mar- 
velously close register came to him. That difficulty conquered, 
the inventor made rapid progress with his sheet-feeding 
mechanism, only to find, after he had associated capital with 
him, and had a large press designed and constructed, that his 
sheet feed would not work on commercial sizes. It was years 
after that before he finally got one that would work. Next to 
the flying machine proposition, the question of automatically 
feeding separate cut sheets of paper to high speeds with good 
register is the most difficult that invention has sought to work 
out. The patent office at Washington is filled with the history 
of the wrecks which have marked the progress of invention 
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in this line. Mr. Harris had to turn to something easier for 
the time being, and he and his associates put on the market 
the card and envelope press which made his reputation, and 
that of The Harris Automatic Press Company, and gave him 
opportunity and means to bring his sheet feed to its present 
economical and practical development. Mr. Harris has seen 
his printing-press developed from the little card and envelope 
machine to the many-sided press of to-day. He has seen the 
factory grow from three machines, employing two men in the 
rear of the jewelry store, to the present large and strictly 
modern plant, with a business requiring some two hundred 
employes, and as yet only in its infancy. He has seen his 
circumstances change from those in which he felt the neces- 
sity of getting outside capital to pay even for taking out his 
patents, to those of the utmost ease. But still he goes to the 
factory every morning in his working clothes and puts in the 
day in the experimental room, hard at it. He is unassuming, 
straightforward and kind, but he is not the typical inventor 
to the extent of being childlike and impractical in business 
matters. On the contrary, he has developed such business 
ability that he is in much demand whenever a new enterprise 
is put on its feet in busy Niles, or an old one is to be braced 
up and made successful. In the development of his machines 
Mr. Harris has traveled very widely in the United States, 
besides exhibiting his card and envelope press abroad, and 
making it a success in Europe. He is not only well known 
to the employing printers of the country and to many of the 
pressmen, but he is as well considered a personal friend by 
them. No man could have more friends than has Mr. Harris, 
unless, indeed, he were to meet more people. Mr. Harris is 
still on the uphill side of life, and no one who knows him 


doubts but that he will long keep on producing wonderful - 


mechanical results. He is very modest, and he thinks that the 
reason he can do things is because of the fact that his good old 
mother, who is still living, taught him when a boy that what- 
ever other people could do he could do. 

WE have received the new catalogue of the F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, of New York and Chicago, covering 
machinery and appliances for electrotyping, stereotyping and 

photoengraving. It is most 

CATALOGUE complete and thorough, and is 

Jessa) _.. the work of H. L. Bullen, the 
MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES sales qnnemer of the Wed 
ELECTROTYPING Company, and fully sustains 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING his reputation as a maker of 
STEREOTYPING catalogues that sell goods. 

The expansion of the foreign 

trade has been kept in view, 
and a telegraphic code word is 
furnished for each item cata- 
tx logued. The typography is 
severely plain, nothing but 

modern roman type faces being 

We print a reduced fac- 


“WESEL QUALITY” 


used. 


ppg simile of the title-page. Four 

F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. ee ; : 
NEW YORK : 82.84 FULTON STREET years ago, W hen Mr. Bullen 
CHICAGO : 310 DEARBORN STREET became manager, the Wesel 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


catalogue consisted of 70 pages. 
The expansion of the catalogue 
to 224 pages has been accompanied by a corresponding improve- 
ment in the volume and character of the business, which has 
been doubled under Mr. Bullen’s management. : 


TITLE-PAGE BY DE VINNE. 








LITHOGRAPHERS’ STRIKE ENDED. 


The lockout-strike in the lithographic industry, which em- 
braced the whole country, has to all appearances been settled, 
after five weeks of struggle. All points of dispute which may 
hereafter arise will be settled by arbitration. The employers 


will recognize the union, but all men, union or non-union, who 
were put to work during the trouble will be allowed to remain. 
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Don’t forget the Payne Process calendars for 1905. The 


samples are free. 


One of the latest and best things offered to the printer is 
the Challenge new style steel sectional block, which the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company, of Grand Haven, Michigan, has 
recently added to its extensive line. This block is made for 





CHALLENGE NEW STYLE STEEL SECTIONAL BLOCK. 


use in connection with the other good things in its system 
of sectional blocks. It is made of the highest grade of steel, 
insuring accuracy and durability, and is the lightest base made, 
weighing one-third what type does. This makes it easy to 
handle the largest forms and enables those who use it to 
run their presses faster and with less wear. Certainly any one 
using sectional blocks should know about this block, and 
every one printing from plates, as well as those aiming at 
the highest classes of color and half-tone work, needs Chal- 
lenge sectional blocks. A good way to get more information 
is to send to the Challenge Company for its interesting booklet 
which it is sending free on request. 





Iron grooved one-piece blocks are rapidly superseding 
single wooden and metal blocks for three-color work and 
where close register is necessary. There are several varieties 
of these on the market, and intending purchasers would do 
well to investigate carefully the merits of each before placing 
their orders. The “Ideal” Iron Grooved Blocks and “ Ideal ” 
Hooks, made by the Andrews & Pittman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Box 1274, New York city, possess distinct advantages 
which will be appreciated by those desiring the best. Their 
advertisement appears on another page of this issue. 











Tue J. L. Morrison Company announces that arrangements 
for its exhibit in the Liberal Arts division of the Louisiana 


Purchase Exposition are now complete. It is the intention to 
make this exhibit interesting to the trade in every way. All 
sizes of “ Perfection” wire-stitching machines will be shown 
doing actual work, illustrating the perfect working of these 
machines. To all users of “ Perfection” stitchers and pros- 











pective purchasers the company extends a cordial invitation 
to visit its space and inspect the new style “ Perfection” 
machines. Communications by mail will receive prompt and 
careful attention on the part of F. C. Crofts, who. will be in 
charge of the exhibit, or from the head office, 60 Duane street, 
New York city. 





A RAINBOW SAMPLE-BOOK. 


To be original, unique and attractive is the aim of the 
designer of advertising literature. The possibilities of cover- 
papers, which peculiarly lend themselves to artistic arrange- 
ment, have never before been thoroughly realized: It has been 
the practice of paperhouses to gather together samples of their 
papers with a view more to their utility than attractiveness. 
A sample-book of cover-papers has, however, just been issued 
by Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, which departs from the ordi- 
nary in so surprising a manner as to assure a great demand 
for this really beautiful sample-book. It strikingly illustrates 
their line of Princess Covers, whose well-known qualities of 
beauty and strength are already famous. The legend of the 
“Rainbow and the Pot of Gold” was the inspiration of the 
designer, and the accompanying text is as follows: 

“Once upon a time there lived a printer who had heard, 
when a little boy, of the pots of gold beneath the ends of every 
rainbow. One day he beheld a rainbow of surpassing beauty 
and bethought him of the legend of his childhood, saying, 
‘Surely this rainbow should lead me to a goodly pot of golden 
coin. And so following always in the lead of the beautiful 
rainbow he, day by day, found a golden coin, and in time 
reached the end and saw that the coins that had come to him 
each day were-now indeed a veritable ‘pot of gold.’ Where- 
upon he ‘ married the beautiful Princess and lived happily ever 
after.’ ” , 

Nothing short of a sensation awaits the printer into whose 
hands this remarkable sample-book falls. 





BINNER-WELLS REMOVAL. 


On May 1, the entire plant of the Binner-Wells Company, 
designers, engravers and printers, was removed from 21-25 
Plymouth court, Chicago, to their new building at 309-311 
Michigan boulevard, which was specially designed and con- 
structed to meet their requirements. 

The building is modern in construction throughout, the 
front being of white tile, the roof of glass and steel. The 
top floor will be occupied by the commercial photographing 
and engraving department. The location is an ideal one, fac- 
ing Grant Park, overlooking Lake Michigan, in the midst of 
such environment as the Auditorium hotel, Fine Arts build- 
ing, Art Institute, Pullman building, Chicago Athletic Club 
and the accepted location of the Field Museum. The equip- 
ment consists of latest improved machinery, all new and the 
most modern procurable. All machinery is run by individual 
electric motors. Practical men, officers of the company, are 
at the head of each department, all of whom are acknowledged 
specialists in their particular lines. 

Mr. Willis J. Wells, president, in addition to being the 
general executive officer of the company, also gives his per- 
sonal attention to the mechanical department of the work. Mr. 
Wells is well and favorably known as a builder of effective 
advertising literature, having been associated with its devel- 
opment and improvement in Chicago for the past twelve years 
or more. Mr. H. C. Lammers, the vice-president, is also gen- 
eral manager of the art department, giving everything in this 
department his personal supervision. Mr. Lammers is an 
artist in the true sense of the word, and is known for his orig- 
inality, especially in advertising designs. Mr. J. L. Shilling, 
the secretary of the company, is at the head of the engraving 
department, being thoroughly practical and an acknowledged 
expert in his line. Mr. W. A. Hinners, treasurer, is so well 
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known in the engraving field that the mention of his name is 
sufficient — having been identified for the past twelve years 
with the progress and improvement of engraving by the mod- 
ern half-tone processes. Mr. Herbert Templeton, the second 
vice-president, is an acknowledged authority in the paper line, 
also an able executive officer. 

The organization of the Binner-Wells Company encom- 
passes the complete process of the building of advertising liter- 
ature, from the planning, designing and writing to the finished 
product. The advertising and literary department of the busi- 
ness is in charge of Mr. James G. Cannom, their advertising 
and sales manager, who is well and favorably known in the 
advertising field. 

The placing of a contract with the Binner-Wells Company 
means something more to the buyer than assurance of the 
delivery of a number of booklets and catalogues of a given 
number of pages and specified quality and weight of paper, 
which have felt the impress of ink, for their product bears not 
only the stamp of neatness and perfection in mechanical detail 
which comes from the skilled artisan, but has imparted to it 
an advertising quality — that “fitness for the purpose” — the 
life and soul of advertising literature. 





PEERLESS CARBON BLACK. 


Although The Peerless Carbon Black Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, is well known throughout 
the world, a little of its history may be of interest. The com- 
pany was incorporated in 1884, with works situated in the 
center of the richest natural gas territory in the United States, 
under the personal supervision of a member of the company. 
But a short time elapsed after the introduction of Peerless 


- Carbon Black before it won recognition from its having all 


the qualities necessary in the making of good ink. The factory 
was soon unable to supply the demand, and the new works 
erected enabled the company to fill promptly the orders which 
reached it from all parts of Europe and America. The Binney 
& Smith Company (established in 1861), New York city, are 
the sole selling agents for this black, and attend directly or 
through their branch offices and representatives to all selling, 
shipping and correspondence. The headquarters in New York 
are large and comfortable, and those desiring information will 
always find a cordial welcome there. 





UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


A half-interest in the Automatic Platen Press has been 
acquired by the Wood & Nathan Company, No. 1 Madison 
avenue, New York, though the decision to purchase was not 
made until Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood and Mr. Paul Nathan 
had’ made a searching personal investigation into the merits 
of the machine. The officers of the new company, which is 
known as the American Machine and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, are Henry A. Wise Wood, president; Joseph T. Kave- 
naugh, vice-president and secretary; Paul Nathan, general 
manager and treasurer. Manufacture on a large scale will 
begin at once, and the merits of the press are such as to insure 
its general use, working, as it does, at the rate of from three 
to four thousand per hour and feeding and delivering the 
sheets automatically. The Wood & Nathan Company are sole 
selling agents. 





VALUABLE TO ENGRAVERS. 


On account of the writer’s absence from the city, our 
subscription to THE INLAND PriINTER has been allowed to 
expire. We herewith enclose check for renewal. Please see 
that the March issue is sent us, as we can not afford to be 
without a single issue. We think your journal fully as valu- 
able to the engraving as the printing trade— The La Crosse 
Engraving Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ** Situations Wanted » department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. 
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THE RUBA®YAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N — Published by Henry Olendorf 
Shepard, Chicago, * modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern 
Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the estima- 
tion of competent critics. As a gift-book nothing is more appropriate. 
The binding is superb. The text is artistically set on white plate paper. 
The illustrations “* half-tones from original paintings, hand-tooled. 
Size of book, 734 by 934. Art vellum cloth, combination white and 
purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown india ooze 
leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, 
lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every way except the 
illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





BOOKS. 


APRIL ISSUE OF THE PRINTING ART — the “Color Number ” 
contains articles on “Symbolism of Colors,” “ Theory and Use of 
Initials’? and ‘* Advertising Literature for Financial Institutions,”’ all 
illustrated with examples of great interest; has many helpful suggestions 
in typography and design; 60 pages, 17 inserts and 5 beautiful specimens 
aa gga printing, suitably mounted; sent postpaid on receipt of 50 
Write for circular describing The Printing Art. THE UNI- 
VE RSITY PRESS, Cambridge, Mass. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, VOLUME I, 

containing 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by 
Tue INLAND PRInTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. 
Contains the designs and the decisions of the judges, and is a valuable 
collection for comparison and study. 40 cents) THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


COST OF PRINTING— By F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of 
accounting which has been in sucessful operation for many years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 
ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for 
the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest os 
editor of the Art Student, and director of the Chautauqua Society of 
Fine Arts. 240 pages, cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 
ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 
the latest known methods, containing the historical review of the 
subject, full description of the tools and machinery required, and com- 
plete instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. Si; 
tridge, editor ‘‘ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


FOR SALE — Sixteen volumes INLAND PRINTER (January, 1896, to 

date), bound with original covers and color plates, $18; consider 
good Standard Dictionary in an exchange. AREMI, 1346 yo Me blvd., 
Chicago. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 
This book is a ‘thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book 
forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, witn concise a ee chapters are 
devoted to ‘“‘ making” the margins. 96 pag by 6 inches, full 
leather, flexible, gold side stamp, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER co. 


PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions 

for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the a color process being very beautifull 
ientveied, with progressive proofs. Blue silk cloth, gold embossed. 
Revised edition, $2. HE INLAND PRINTER COMPA NY 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley. on what 

its name indicates. Compiled by a practical man, and said to be the 
most practical little book ever offered to the trade. 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING — Written by P. J. Lawlor 

and published under the name “‘ Embossing Made Easy.’”’ We have 
had this book thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date, and added a 
chapter on cylinder-press embossing. Contains instructions for emboss- 
ing by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for mak- 
ing dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer; also 
for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary tools, and a 
diagram showing the operation of the dies ~ put on the press. 75 

_ cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


PRESSWORK — A manual of practice ~ printing pressmen and press- 

room apprentices, by William J. Kelly. he only complete and au- 
thentic work on the subject, ever published. New and enlarged edition, 
containing much valuable information not in previous editions. Full 
cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRINTERS’ TRADE SECRETS — All the late and most simple methods 
of amateur engraving on zinc — all processes— for which you gen- 
erally pay $1 each, and scores of useful recipes, processes, etc., not 
generally known, yet worth many dollars to printers; third edition, 
illustrated, only 50 cents. A. GAINES, Mendon, Mich. 
THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, 
ambitious, gives knowledge of 
joy in labor; investigate and you will buy. 
Burlington, Vt. 









































taught by correspondence, aids the 
technic, greater skill, larger income, 
THE SHELDON PRESS, 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING—A full and concise ex- 

planation of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of 
the printer and his patrons. Contains rules for punctuation and capitali- 
zation, style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of 
the untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of 
imposition, and much other valuable information not always at hand 
when wanted. 50 cents) THt INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BINDERY FOR SALE—A well-equipped modern bindery with up-to- 
. _— modern machinery, in St. Paul. M. FOX, Union Block, St. 
au 


FOR SALE—A first-class live newspaper in Baker City, Oregon; 2 
Linotypes, 2 big Cottrell presses, and a circulation that covers the 
entire eastern Oregon field; only cash proposition considered; paper 
on a paying basis; good reasons for selling. C. W. HILL, Baker City, 
regon. 


FOR SALE — A well-equipped printing plant of 1,000 lbs. 8 pt., 500 lbs. 

of 9 pt., 32 chases, about 75 galleys, 250 fonts of display type, 6 
double stands, 4 stones 54 by 77, 8 cabinets, 4 galley wall racks, quoins, 
all in first-class order. . A. BECKWITH, 110 E. Randolph st., Chi- 
cago. 


FOR SALE — At Seattle, Wash., first-class printing plant and bindery, 

now in operation and clearing $350 to $450 monthly, can be bought 
at low figures on account of poor health of owner. P. O. BOX 1429, 
Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE at your own figures. We have a newspaper outfit on our 

hands, consisting of body type, display type, racks, cases, galleys, 
proof-press, mailing machine, leads, slugs, rules, chases, etc.; also 1 
Pearl press, 7 by 11, one old style Campbell cylinder for 5-column 
quarto; it’s yours in any — at any reasonable price; first come 
first served. Write us what you want; will sell or trade. F. H. 
McCULLOCH PRINTING CO! Austin, Minn. 


FOR SALE — Best lighted and arranged job printing-office in the city 

of Buffalo; one No. 7 and one No. 4 Optimus press less than a year 
old, 1 Campbell cylinder, 1 Hoe pony, 9 Gordons and Universals, Brown 
drop-roll folder almost new, Brown & Carver and Howard cutters, wire 
stitcher, fully equipped with modern faced type and all appliances; most 
of the machinery new; power with lease; business established over 15 
years; location the best; am going out of the A ge and a purchaser 
can find a bargain if taken at once. HENRY D. JARVIS, 71-73 W 
Eagle st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — High-class monthly publication in large Pacific coast city; 
ie subscription list, good advertising contracts, prosperous condi- 
tion 347. 


FOR SALE — Job office at Jamestown, N. Y.; good business; reason 
_ for selling — ill-health and recent — of partner; will make price 
right. F. J. OSER, Jamestown, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA — Well. equipped job plant for sale on 
easy terms to right parties; other business requiring owner’s entire 
attention. B 354. 


NEW MEXICO PAPER FOR SALE for $4,500, $2,500 cash; __best- 
paying and one of oldest weeklies in the territory, official paper of 

county and city, Republican, clearing above all expenses $3,500 a year, 

published in finest town in New Mexico — population 5,000, climate 

most healthful in world. B 7o. 

QUITE A NOVEL DEVICE intended for use as a hanger on calendars, 
show cards, posters and advertising novelties has been patented by 

E. M. LEWIS, of Moundsville, West Va., which, from its simplicity and 

convenience, is likely to come into general use. 

WANTED — By an established book ee, a business manager with 

e - capital. ‘‘ MERIT,” care E. P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, New 

or 















































$1,600 buys splendid little job _"* ae town of 9,000; material 
new and business growing. HUR F. CLARKE, Newspaper 
Broker, Riverside, _ Cal. 





FOR SALE. 








Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





FOR SALE — Addressograph and cabinet in perfect a $25 
f. o. b. Chicago. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPA 





Knife Grinder 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Machines sent.on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
Complete Bindery outfits. 


Ifinterested, write us. 


SIM PLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE —Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E — To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 
44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
ae a heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
-in. : 








THE INLAND PRINTER 


FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


FOR SALE — Eight adjustable molds, Nos. 24 and 30, 6 to 12 point, 
for Mergenthaler machines; also 2 dummies, good as new; any 

offer considered. THE TYPE-SETTING CO., Toledo, Ohio. 

FOR SALE — One blank-book sawing machine for edition work and 
paper-box sawing combined; used about one month and in Ar condi- 

tion; for further information address OMAHA PRINTING CO., 

Omaha, Neb. 
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WANTED — Reliable pressman in printing department connected with 

our manufacturing business, located in small residence town near 
Cincinnati; living expenses low, good churches, good schools, nice peo- 
ple; 50 to 75 employes in our entire plant, about 20 of whom own their 
own homes, ranging in price from $1,500 to $4,000; we are working 
our printing department into the mail-order business and want a good 
man in charge of our pressroom; one who would take an interest in 
the business; who has enough ability to properly take care of ordinary 
work in the printing line; will pay a man of this kind all he is worth, 
guarantee permanent employment and pleasant surroundings; we also 
have an opening for a good man in our composing-room; one with 
experience on newspaper and job work. THE W. E. McCHRISTIE 
CO., Camden, Ohio. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE — Job-printing department connected with 

prosperous daily newspaper, in a city of 25,000, 60 miles from New 
York; owners can not spare time to conduct same; plant up-to-date 
and now running; will be sold or leased on easy terms to responsible 
practical printer; persons without sufficient cash to handle an annual 
business of from $7,000 to $10,000 will not be considered; references 
required. B 357, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 


LINOTYPE FOR SALE —A 2-letter machine in A-1 condition. 
TON & SKINNER STATIONERY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING body type in good condition for sale; 
write for specimen pages and prices: Long primer old style 1,750 

lbs., brevier modern 2,000 lbs., 11-point modern 2,100 lbs., pica old style 

I 4,150 Ibs., 12-point French old style 500 lbs., 1o-point French old style 

1,000 Ibs., nonpareil old style 100 lbs., agate modern 150 lbs. BUXTON 

& SKINNER STATIONERY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





BUX- 











HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


WORKMEN in the following trades have been called for during the 

past month and supplied by the Inland Printer Employment Ex- 
change: Machinist-operators (9), Linotype operators (11), job printers 
(9), foremen (4), pressmen (3), all-round men (7), superintendent (1), 
bookbinders (5), bindery foreman (1), electrotype finisher (1), ad.-man 
(1), make-up (1), artist (1), proofreader (1), stoneman (1). We were 
unable to supply the following: Half-tone engraver and reétcher, all- 
round photoengraver, editor trade paper, calico printer. Registration 
fee $1, with privilege of renewal at expiration of three months without 
further charge. Address THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Chicago. 
ACTIVE MEN desired to obtain subscriptions for The Printing Art; 

those in touch with printers, advertising men and large users of 
printing preferred; write for sample copy and particulars; give refer- 
ences. THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cambridge, } Mass. 


ARTIST | WANTED — Expert on machinery a and lettering; state salary 
wanted and full particulars. B 350. 


EXPERIENCED SOLICITOR for city trade to sell general printing; 
one who has aw of stock and making estimates. ECONO- 
MIST CO. Troy, N.Y. 


EXPERT MACHINIST WANTED — One who understands repairing 
wire stitchers and perforators preferred, and if he understood making 

typefoundry molds, etc., it would not be objectionable; must be sober 

=f steady. PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, San Francisco, 

al. 

WANTED — A first-class electrotype finisher capable of taking charge 
of a well-equipped gag foundry in a Northwest city; state 

salary and give references. B 381. 


WANTED — As chief operator, a smart, competent American hustler, 

full of resource and new ideas, to take complete charge of half-tone 
and color studio for 6 months; liberal terms to a a good man. 
Apply by letter to MESSRS. BURSILL & LADYMAN, Ltd., 247-249 
Coldharbor Lane, Brixton, S. W., London, England. 


WANTED by a New York city firm, a man familiar with the matching, 
making and grinding of colored inks; also a first-class mill hand on 
black inks. B 367, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — City salesman for printing, lithographing, blank-book and 

loose-leaf Neg applications desired only from parties with expe- 
rience, and wh o have demonstrated their ability as salesmen. BROWN, 
TREACY & SPERRY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


WANTED — Competent independent compositors for job-offices in Cali- 
fornia; steady positions guaranteed to the right parties; also those 
who can set cutting forms for folding-box factory. B 343. 


WANTED — Cylinder pressman, capable of producing the better class 
of half-tone catalogue and commercial work; must be steady. B 363. 


WANTED — First-class job printer and cylinder press feeder; union 
shop. JACOB NORTH & CO., Lincoln, Neb. 


WANTED —First-class printer as foreman of composing-room, who 

can invest $1,000 in stock of company; man of experience and non- 
union preferred; also first-class pressman as foreman of pressroom, on 
same conditions. B 350. 


WANTED — Foreman for medium-sized composing-room; one who 

thoroughly understands the business, is a worker, capable of han- 
dling men to advantage, and possesses advanced as well as artistic 
ideas in the use and arrangement of type; must also be able to “lay 
out” and direct the setting-up of the very best of advertising matter 
of every description, including advertisements for magazines; want a 
man about 35 to 40 years of age, and free from childish traits and 
notions. Address B 191, sending samples of work, and state where 
employed, married or single, and wages expected. 


















































WANTED — Strictly first-class pressman, competent to take charge of 

room running 10 cylinders; must be thoroughly competent and have 
managerial ability; will pay right salary to right man; union man pre- 
ferred. B 380. 





WANTED — Traveling salesman to sell general line of office supplies; 

must be able to figure on all kinds of commercial printing; in 
answering state salary expected, giving references. HOOSIER PRINT- 
ING CO., Muncie, Ind. 


WANTED — Two. designers 
engraving establishment; 
BEYGEH, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED — Two expert salesmen who thoroughly “understand county 

and bank work and office supplies in general; don’t apply unless you 
know your business, because you have to be in the first rank to stick 
with us; write at once, giving references as to ability and character, 
experience, nature of present work, and salary. THE INLAND PRINT- 
ING CO., Spokane, Wash. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


had experience in a commercial 
positions. BRAMBLETT & 





having 
steady 











WORKMEN seeking positions in the following lines are listed with 

the Inland Printer Employment Exchange. Employers seeking help 
in these branches will be furnished our lists free of charge: Machinist- 
operators (13), Linotype operators (11), Linotype machinists (4), ad- 
men (5), make-ups (3), stonemen (3), pressmen (12), all-round men 
(8), job printers (16), bookbinders (4), proofreaders (5), stereotypers 
(2), electrotypers (2), superintendents (17), foremen (26), managers 
(9), reporters (2), artists and cartoonists (2), ad. and poster designer 
(1), solicitors (5), editors (3). Address THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


A FIRST-CLASS half-tone and catalogue pressman is open for a posi- | 

tion with a house where ordinary work don’t do; capable of han- 
dling all classes of work to the best advantage, and can take charge of 
room. B 379. 


A YOUNG MAN wants position as job compositor, with chance for 
advancement, in medium-sized office; 3 years’ experience on Gordon 
presses; best of references if required. S. P. BARELL, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


AN EXPERIENCED YOUNG NEWSPAPER MAN wants position as 

editor or city editor of live daily, semi-weekly or weekly; have been 
editor of daily and semi-weekly; a versatile writer and fast worker. 
W. W. NEAL, Sycamore, III. 


COMPETENT ESTIMATOR AND MANAGER, open for office posi- 

tion June 1; especially qualified to take charge of book and job 
department; 14 years’ experience in printing and binding institutions; 
understand paper from practical paper-mill experience; married, tem- 
perate; references present employers. B 88 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN — A-: on half-tone and color work, 5 years 
with last employer, sober, best references, can take charge. B 303. 


EDUCATED YOUNG MAN of literary talent, wishing to apply the 
same, wants newspaper or magazine work; best references. B 295. 


ENGLISHMAN, thoroughly understands — from management side — 

lithography, printing, etc., 10 years’ experience managing works in 
England and at present holding subordinate position in one of Canada’s 
best houses, wishes some responsible inside osition with American 
house; sober, good address, 32 years, marrie English and present 
references; large experience of label printing. ’B 349. 


ENGRAVER — Wanted position by first-class copperplate engraver and 
die cutter. B 253. 


EXPERT MACHINIST on presses, folders and feeders, wishes situ- 

ation in large office, looking after and repairing machinery of all 
kinds; also expert operator on feeders and folders, 10 years’ experience, 
will go anywhere. B 366, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 


FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT —A thorough, practical and 
reliable all-round man, one used to handling large force and the very 

highest grade of printing; unreliable parties not solicited. B 310. 

JOB COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN, experienced and competent, - 
buys stock, estimates, reads proof, keeps costs, etc., now employed at 

$30 per week, desires to change; West preferred; been with present 

employer 9 years, 13 years foreman; competent as superintendent, 

union, excellent references. B 362. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, student Massachusetts Insti- 
tute Technology, wants work as vacation substitute, from June 8 to 

Sept. 17. B 358. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 
factory), wishes change; Rockies westerly; union, exceptionall 

fast, clean; excellent machinist; economical ideas; abstainer, married, 

best references, testimonials. U. COCHRANE, Santa Monica, Cal. 


LINO‘: PE MACHINIST, with 7 years’ experience morning papers 
and book office, desires position; union, best references, strictly 
sober. 241 Duffield st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 









































Io years’ experience (part 








THERE’S NO MONEY 





not all we claim, it would not take long to put us out of business. 


Locks, No. 1, for small quoins, * - per 100 
2, “ large 


GEORGE FRANCIS PECK, 


in sending you 
one dozen PECK 
QUOIN LOCKS 
for ten cents. 
Each sample dozen represents an outlay of twenty-five cents, and if > — 

end ten 
cents in stamps and be convinced. Quoins can’t work loose when they are used. 





_ ERE 











Quoin Lock in Position 


103 Sixth Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants situation in the West; at present 
employed in one of the largest book and job offices in New York; 

steady man, married, competent on any kind of commercial work; 

eet over 3,000 an hour from agate to small pica; can make changes. 

B 38 

MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT, understands his business from 
the ground up, thorough, practical, energetic, can handle large force 

economically, long experience, wants to change; can guarantee results. 

B 335. 

NEWSPAPER ARTIST, first-class, experienced political cartoonist, is 
open for engagement; a man of excellent ideas and a finished worker 

in line or three-color. B 15. 

POSITION as book or job foreman. If interested address “‘ PRINTER,” 
care K. RUSO, 105 S. Swan st., Albany, N. Y. 

SALESMAN — Experienced type, printing and bookbinding machinery 
salesman open for _—, 20 years on the road, Eastern territory; 

well acquainted. B 108 

STEREOTYPER — Practical stereotyper desires 
newspaper or job office; competent to take charge; 

355, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 


SUCCE SSF UL ADVERTISING MAN, now engaged, seeks connection 
with progressive advertiser, where actual accomplishments will receive 

recognition; capable of handling sales correspondence. BOX 247, 

Winona, Minn. 

WANTED — A position as ad.-writer; B 348. 

WANTED — Position as cylinder pressman in a shop doing first-class 
color and catalogue work. B 377. 

WANTED — Situation by competent Linotype machinist. B 368. 

WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER desires change; 
workman, union; refer present employer. B 82. 

WORKING JOBROOM FOREMAN of ability and experience is open 
for engagement; if desiring the services of a thoroughly competent 

and reliable man, address, with particulars, B 18. 














steady situation; 
non-union. 








will write samples free. 











expert 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





LINOTYPE MACHINE WANTED — Cash paid. LONG, 400 Man- 


hattan ave., New York city. 

PRESS WANTED — Will pay cash for suitable press, range 4 to 16 
pages, with stereotyping outfit. B 373. 

WANTED a secondhand Miehle press in good a 39 by 53, or 
larger; will pay cash for the right press. B 345 


WANTED TO BUY a perfecting press in good order; 
terms; press to be set up at our office in a city in Indiana. 











state price and 
B 388. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





IF EVERY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER were _ con- 
vinced that my plan for starting a mail-order printing 
business is all I claim for it, I believe every one would 
buy it, even if I charged ten times as much. To con- 
vince you, I hereby agree to promptly return your two 
dollars (assuming that you will promptly return the 
plan), in case you should not be entirely satisfied with 
it. My plan is based upon my own personal experi- 
ence. In four months (in the little city of Port 
Huron, Michigan), with an $850 plant, I worked up 
a mail-order printing business amounting to $50 to 
$75 a week, in addition to my regular local business. 
Orders came from the very best class of customers, 
and I promptly collected every dollar due me. I spent little in adver- 
tising. I held. my customers without difficulty. I confined myself to 
a few special lines of work involving very little composition, and had 
the work systematized so that, while my prices seemed low, they turned 
me a very good profit. I gave up the business six years ago to become 
associated with an Eastern advertising agency. I know that any printer 
anywhere in the United States can successfully operate along the same 
line. I will send you the plan (typewritten) for $2. I will give you 
all the benefit of my experience. Any young man about to start in the 
printing business for himself should have this information. This feature 
of his‘ business may mean the difference between profit and loss — 
success and failure. Any established printer anywhere should enlarge 
his field by taking up this mail-order branch. Send the $2 now; you 
may be too busy to-morrow and forget it by the day after. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 2219 Land Title building, Philadelphia. 


A BEST PREPARED STEREOTYPE PAPER, for finest jobs, manu- 
factured by F. SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. J. Samples for stamps. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and_ up, pro- 

duces the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger 
of being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the 
type and costs no more than papier-maché; also 2 engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo. metal from drawings made on cardboard; new stereo. half-tone 
engraving method, no photowork, for $1. Come and see me if you can; 
if not, send postage for literature and samples) HENRY KAHRS, 240 
E. 33d st., New York. 
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A NEW BOOKLET “Stay as long as you like”? has just been issued 

by the New York Linotype School; it will interest every modern 
printer; free upon request; we maintain our reputation through our 
successful geo our devotion to our pupils’ interests, our unlimited- 
time course our successful graduates; personal direction of 
CHARLES E. CEHRING World bldg., New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 
ing process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos, are easily and 
quickly made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, 
$1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and 
specimens for stamp.” THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 


FOUND AT LAST —“ Anti-Electro” instantly removes 
from enamel paper; guaranteed; 50 cents per bottle. 
SUPPLY CO., Muncie, Ind. 


IT’S ALL IN THE TOUCH—WE HAVE IT. Our Linotype key- 
board, with movable keys, gives learner proper fingering an d speed, 
AMERICAN 








electricity 
INDIANA 





with home practice; sent prepaid upon receipt of $2. 
LINO TYPO CO., 7-8 Chatham Square, New York. 
JOHN KIOLA— GENERAL ENGRAVER. Drop postal 
booklet. R. 59, 155 W. Madison st., Chicago, Il. 
LINOTYPE METAL REFINER, purifies the metal to run solid, 40 
cents per lb., free delivered. F. SCHREINER, Manufacturer, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
$100 FOR AN IDEA would not be much if the idea was worth it; 
we have an idea for $1 which will bring you in $100 worth of work; 
this is no fake; we worked this idea in surrounding towns from 600 
to 10,000 population; one day will do it; we have sold the whole busi- 
ness to one man in 15 minutes; -we will give you $15 for working this 
idea in your town for us, you to deliver the goods and collect; we send 
full details and dummy for work; if you don’t think it worth it, send 
back the goods and get your money; we haven’t got the capital to go 
to your place is the reason we give you the chance; this can be worked 
during the dull season. Write now to F. H. McCULLOCH PRINT- 
ING CO., Austin, Minn. 


15 ( 0 () STOCK ADVERTISING C 

All lines of business. Fine assortment for 

printers’ blotters, etc. State what you want. uts 
5 ] Harper Illustrating Syndicate, Columbus, 0, 


GLUING MACHINES, all sizes; also 
FOLDING Dox SUIT BOX CREASING MACHINES 
best made. Prices reduced 
133 South Clinton St. Wire ON PAPER BOX MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 
© The Best and 
Peerless Padding Glue *G:225.3 
Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 


CLELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 
FOR EXACTING 


SPECIAL GLUES sosksinners 


THE MIDLAND GLUE COMPANY 
Factory — Madison, Ind. 955-6 Monadnock Bldg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


HOW TO PAD 


is not so important as what to pad with, 
Unless your glue is right you can’t make a good pad. Our Pad- 
ding Glueis made of the highest grade materials. They are carefully 
mixed in proper proportions. We don't guess at the quantity of each 
ingredient, we measure them exactly. 
It makes the strongest and most “flexible pads. Try it. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort St, NEW YORK 


THE HENRY GERBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Carbon Paper and Typewriter Ribbons 
114 William Street, NEW YORK 





for free 


























ESTABLISHED 1887 








Wena} Hollister Brothers, Céicago 
4) Stipple Covers, Inserts, Labels 


a, 
i - In large or small quantities — promptly, satisfactorily, reason- 
pea Chicago 54 ably. Write for prices, giving size, weight and quantity 























‘Lympalyn 
saves 
make 


How much extra mone 


if you could do away with one-third of your make-ready ? 
you the price of a Tympalyn, which will save at least one-third of your make-ready. 


«« New Things for the Pressroom, 


would your pressroom earn 
Figure it out and then let us tell 
Our catalog, 


is free. 





ready 


TRADE MARK REGD. 








The Tympalyn Co., 246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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A PERFECT PASTE IN POWDER FORM 


STEK-O 


GUARANTEED to be the best and most economical Paste 
for YOUR work 
CLARK PAPER & MFG CO ROCHESTER NY 


ea 99 for the Trade 
We have put in a Roughin 
= Machine, and should be heeat 
to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half-tone 
pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any character, 
is much — by giving it this stippled effect. All work given prompt 
attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


25 AGENCIES 











PROFITABLE PRINTING 


Help yourself by helping your compositor. Our book of diagrams showing how 
to lock up odd-sized pages will enable him to do more in one minute than he could 
do in half an hour by the old guess-work method. Quick, accurate, simple, practical 
—by a practical man. First edition exhausted in three months— which shows that 
employers are alive to new ideas. $1.00 postpaid. Will pay for itself the first day. 

J. H. MAYER, 632-634 Racine Ave. 
Order It Now! @ jee ee chicago, ILL. 




















New York Engravers Supply 4 
HD-Farquhar, Propr. ey 
168 ChurchSt.,Cor-Reade St., New York. 


EVERYTHING = ENGRAVER) 4, 


g 











sor THE PROCESS TICKLER@**"= -@ 














2610 Satisfied Printers are using 
noe GLUEIN E »« 


The new Perfectly Elastic Liquid Padding Wh d ’ P 

Cement, applied cold. No heating necessary. y on t you 
Send us 50 cents and receive a pint can prepaid. You and your customers will be satisfied; 

if not, money back on request. REFERENCE—First National Bank, Pendleton. 


GLUEINE MANUFACTURING CO., Pendleton, Oregon. 





The oOLDs Gas and Gasoline Engines. 


The Safest Engine in the World. 


When gasoline is used, the supply can only 
be pumped up as it is used, and air can not mix 
with it until it reaches the mixer. 
STATIONARY ENGINES, 2 to 100 H. P. 
PORTABLE ENGINES, .8 to 12 H. P. 
Write for full information and illustrated catalogue. 5 


Olds Gasoline Engine Works, ' ; 


230 RIVER ST., LANSING, MICH. 
from odd issues and engravers’ 


Art Bit 
y 1 S etchings, half-tones and three- 


color work. No two guaranteed to be exactly alike. Twenty- 
five selections in a portfolio. Price, $1.00 — postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Cuicaco. 








A -collection of proofs selected 








CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 








HIGGINS’ 
VEGETABLE GLUE 


DENSE, strong, glue-like 
paste for sticking paper or 

cloth to wood, leather or glass; 
hence valuable in photo-engraving, 
electrotyping, printing, bookbind- 
ing and kindred trades. Should 
be used instead of animal glue, as 
it is clean and sweet-smelling, and 
is always ready for use without 
fussy preparation or waste. In 1, 
2, 5 and 10 Jb. cans, and in bulk. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. | BROOKLYN, N.Y, 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. / U.S. A 








TOCK CUTS 7-2» BUSINES 


Our new General Catalog No.65 contains 224 pages 
of Stock Cuts, covering every line of business and 
adapted especially to printers’ use. Sent upon 
receipt of 25c, which will be refunded on the first 
order of $2.00. .. . . Address Department 15. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E-W: HOUSER:-/26/7- 
LNGRAVERS DESIOMERS ALEC ROT YALRS 
215 MADISON ST? CH IcAco- 





IONEL MOSES 


IMPORTER 
36 East Twenty-Second Street, NEw York 


High- 


Grade Imported Papers 


Japan Vellum, French and Artificial Parchment and Vel- 
English Covers, French Japan, lum, Chinese Papers, different 
Wood Papers, various colors. styles and colors. 














SAVE TIME, INCREASE OUTPUT 
AVOID EXPENSIVE SMASHUPS 





AMERICAN 


JOB PRESS BRAKE 


Made for all Platen Presses 
at $5.00 each. 


For Sale by American Type Founders Co. 
and leading Dealers everywhere. 





Write for Particulars and Testimonials to 


GORDON PRESS BRAKE Co. 
255 St. Clair St., Cleveland, Ohio 












































leanness and smoothness of channels, space-bands 

and matrices. Many Lino machinists are now re- 
joicing in Dixon’s Special Flake Graphite No. 635—the per- 
fect lubricant. Will you send for Booklet 6fc and sample? 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Ge WORK on a “Lino” depends wholly on the 
c 

















NON-SMUTTING } ( *"iz‘crtstass tah" 





| We ship by express or freight prepaid same 

day order is received. 

CA R B 0 N | SIZE poz. 100 600 
| 2%. 5 « « 3 + » $0103) S025 8 x00 
| Bee 5) a3) 05 ~=.40~——‘1.60 
| ot See ee ee “12 +94 3.67 

PAPERS |: 88 
5 20" we a a +37. «2.34 8.34 
| BPM ADs. ie As .50 3.34 10.00 

Samples and price folder of | = a ee .66 4.67 16.00 

100 varieties sent on request. LL 8x14(Typewriter) .20 2,00 8.75 


Mention — Pen or pencil, color, whether full or semi. 


Whitfield Carbon Paper Works, 123 Liberty St., New York City 








Did you spec’y Durant Counter 


must be attached to the press you ordered? 














 DIUIRAWNT© 
ee ae 


a SIGN 


\e 6 
When a DURANT COUNTER comes with 
a press, for then you Know the press-builder 
has used the best material. 

















FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 








ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 


















241-247 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


European Agents 


15 Tudor St. 
Lonpon, E. C., ENG. 





JAMES ROWE | Compan, Li 
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“If a man can write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mousetrap than his neighbor, 
though he build his house in the woods, the world will 
make a beaten path to his door."— EMERSON. 






LAMP BRACKETS 


STEEL ROLLER BEARERS 














PROOF ROLLER 


BRAYER 


Tires, co 
NELLS CHI 


These products are just as good 
and just as popular as our cele- 
brated Gordon Presses of which 
there are now over 20,000 in 
satisfactory use. @ How much 
“better than his neighbor's’ are 
Chandler & Price’s products can be 
learned from the printing public. 






THE CHANDLER @® PRICE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of High-grade Printing Machinery 
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Perforating, Scoring, Numbering, Printing — 


ONE OPERATION 


Practically a pinhole per- 
foration of the most 








; Perfect Registration 
“fea of Perforations. 


approved character. 


Absolutely Accurate 


A clean cut—not merely Misntiasl 
Numbering. 


an indentation. ...... ——_—_— 
Interlocking sections pro- J eee a, 

viding for any length of ait OY - = ; 

perforation with cross Entire Former Cost 


sections. Bates New Models, No. 45 and No. 46 Eliminated. 





Unequaled Presswork. 


























INCORPORATED. CAPITAL, $100,000 
Model | The Bates Machine Co. | Model 
we No. 27 MAKERS No. 29 
ake” ™ For General Offices, 346 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. | For Cash 
; a General Use Sale Books 
4 _ BRANCH OFFICES: a 
yy oe Made t MANCHESTER, ENGLAND —2 Cooper Street. 1 to 50 
‘ a sean BRUSSELS, BELGIUM—14 Rue Des Hirondelles. . 
Number J 
No 1234 5 Backward AGENCIES: 50 to I 
e or Type Founders and Dealers in Printers Repeating 
Facsimile impression. Forward Materials Everywhere. Automatically Facsimile impression. 




















The Mechanism of the ° 
Linotype» 10% Electrotyping 


ee I he Editor Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department of 
c wemeo= | THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Z 


Latest os 











and 
Best Work ITS CHAPTERS INCLUDE 
Historical Review —The Battery —The 
on Dynamo—The Bath—Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths— Management of Baths — 
This Agitation of Baths— Measuring Instru- 
ments—Preparation of Work— Molding 
- —Building—Metalizing—T he Conduct- 
Subject ors— Depositing —Casting— Finishing— 
Trimming and Routing — Revising — 
COMPLETE and practical treatise on the installation, Blocking —The Invention of Electro- 
operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice Wee FPS EE Se SS 








Full Cloth, 150 Pages, $1.50 


as well as the experienced operator, with full information 
concerning the new two-letter machines, not to be found in 
any work heretofore published. 








Fully illustrated. 128 pages. Cloth, $1.50 prepaid. 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO ——— — 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHiCAGO 
116 Nassau STREET, . . NEW YORK 








THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassay Street. 120-130 Sherman St. 
New York Chicago 
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The Two-Revolution 


Whitlock 





No two-revolution, four-roller, front-fly delivery press is more rapidly advanc- 
ing in the estimation and popularity of press users than the WHITLOCK 
shown above. It is a machine on which all the thought and care possible 
to exercise have been expended. The results speak for themselves. Its per- 
fect register, rigid impression, great speed, well-known durability, and ease | 
of make-ready and general handling make it the machine to be desired | 
above all others. It gives most excellent results in half-tone printing, either 
in black or the three-color process. 











Western Agents: FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, TERMS, ETC., WRITE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., | 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, THE WHITLOCK PRINTING | 


Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los 


pm PRESS MFG. CO,, # Derby, Conn. 
















M . J. H. SCHROETER @& BRO., : 
nett TF ioaat Uanideals Bh, Atiaeen, Ge. oe ae See Se 
European Agents: Fuller Bldg., Broadway and 23d St. NEW YORK 








Messrs. T.W,@C.B SHERIDAN, | 309 Weld Building, : : : : BOSTON, MASS. | 
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WESEL PAYS FREIGHT 


To any part of the United States on Brass Rules, 
Electric Welded Chases, Galleys, Stereotype Blocks, 
Printers’ Tools (sien Rul: Stuisn, Conpeiny’sdckscce. )y Leads and Slugs— 
on a thousand and one articles—and on Type, when 
orders amount to $20 net. 


Send for list of merchandise on which Wesel pays the 
freight. Wesel Printing Material now costs the buyer on the 
Pacific Coast no more than the cost to the buyer next door 
to Wesel’s salesrooms. 


The Only Successful Block 
WE SE 


PATENT ——— 
Iron Grooved Block 




















Carefully examine the illustration, and you 
will find proof that on this block more can be 
accomplished than on any other device for hold- 
ing plateson a press. Each plate can be shifted 
in all directions without affecting any other 
plate. Narrower margins can be obtained. 
Quick and perfect register. Indispensable for 
three-color printing. No chase or locking-up 
material required. Plates wearlonger. Make- 
ready is quicker, and is permanent. No spring 
in forms. Changes of forms made rapidly and 
easily. Hundreds of users have invested from 
$12,000 to $60 in these blocks. Send for list of 
users and testimonials. When name and size 
of bed of press is given, price will be quoted 
promptly. State character of work to be done. 
This block is not only the best, but the most 
economical. 





Patented November 13, 1900. 





Wesel makes every style of Block now in successful use— 
Iron and Metal Sectional Blocks with Dittman Register 
Hooks, Ruled Blocks, and Boston, New Style, and Old Style 
Patent Blocks. 








F. WESEL MFG. CO. @ Sie‘Seansorn stREET, CHICAGO 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per ‘additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Frencn Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 

Onriver Baker Mec. Co., 329 Hennepin av., 
Minneapolis, Minn., makers of art calen- 
dars, etc., half-tone, double-tone, photo- 
finish and 3-color process. Send $1.50 for 
samples, prepaid express. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


CRESCENT Empossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘‘ Crescent Goods.” 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN ; ienenaee ConcERN, James- 
town, 


AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butter, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 

CRESCENT Empossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘ Crescent Goods.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hicxox, W. O., ManuracturinG Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. ° 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New 
York. 


Keystone Tyre Founpry, goth and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. Makers and ex- 
porters of the Paragon Ruling Machines for 
ruling paper, constructed of iron, steel and 
aluminum, with brass rollers. Also Paragon 
Paper-cutting Machines. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND 
CLOTH. 


Tuomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Stave, Hipp & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 
Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 
BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 
Hammonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Big discounts. 
BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 
Missourr Brass-TyrpE Founpry Co., Howard 


and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 
Crescent Emposstnc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘ Crescent Goods.” 
CALENDAR PADS. 


THe Svutrtivan Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 33 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1905. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
Write for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Cuampion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 








CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SueparD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC Carson Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COATED PAPER. 
Cuampion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALEF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CoppreR PLatE Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. Celebrated satin- 
finish plates. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


Crescent Empossinc Co., Main Office and 
Works, Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: 
Crescent CaLenpars for Advertising Pur- 
poses. Large line. Write for particulars. 
Crescent Foxtpers for Programs, Menus, 
Lodges and Societies, and all Special Oc- 
casions. Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue 
free to any one in the trade. Silk Cords 
and Tassels. 

Crescent Appress Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CRESCENT ADVERTISING Biotters, Fans AND 
Novetties. Write for samples. 

CaTALoGUE Covers, SHow Carps, LABELS 
AND SPECIALTIES IN Fine EmposseD Work. 
Write for samples and prices. 

Sirk Corps AnD TAssELs. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


Swirt, Georce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. 
Machinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WaAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West acai 
New York city. High-grade work 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincter, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


Biomcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 

Bricut’s “ Orp RexiaBLeE” St. Louis Etec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 211 North Third street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City Exectrotype Co., 251 William 
st., New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyping. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.” 

Hornsy, Rosert, 277 Mulberry street, New 
York city. 

Hurst Exectrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
Juercens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 

Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

Kerrocc, A. N., NewspareR Co., 73 West 
Adams st., Chicago. [Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety cuts. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

RoweEtt, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 

Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 

Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 








ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Lovejoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 


WeseEL, F.. Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 189 
Fleet st., London, BE. ©. Complete line of 
most advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 


Great WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘* Crescent Goods.” 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘ Crescent Goods.” 

Freunp, Wn., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and_ printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 

Towte & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, handle 
calendar backs, do finishing and beveling, 
en and heavy embossing for the 
trade. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 


SrruppMaANN, C., & Co., 260 Hudson ave., 
West Hoboken, Noo Fs 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing ‘compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
CuampPion CoateD Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Crasp EnveELore Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Always in stock. 

SamMuEL CuppLes ENVELOPE Co., St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York. 

Unitep States ENvELopeE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Guns deliveries — 
= values. Order of U. S. Co., ser 

Mass., or any of its sibeee DIV 
SIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
orcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National — Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kelloge & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Pw Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U e . Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 
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ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AmeErRIcAN STEEL & Copper Pate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. 


FACSIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


PratsteD PrintinG Co., 116 William st., New 
York. Printers, stationers and lithographers. 


FOIL. 
CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 

Dexter Fotper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 
SAMUEL Jones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C., England. Write for samples. 
McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New 
York. Non-curling ‘‘ Renowned.” 

Pirie, ALex., & Sons, Lrp., 33 Rose st., New 
ork. ‘‘ Celebrated ”’ brand lies perfectly 
-. 


HOT STAMPERS AND HEAVY 
EMBOSSERS. 
TowLe & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, do all 
kinds of hot stamping and heavy embossing 
for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Avutt & Wisorc Co., THE, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Barnarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, 116. Monroe st., Chicago. 

Kiente, FE., & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., 
New York. Manufacturers of lithographic 
and printing inks. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black 
inks. 

THALMANN PrintinG INK Co., St. Louis, Chi- 


cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book | 


and colored inks. 


Urtitmann & Puivpott Mre. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Printinc Press Mrc. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
LanGuAGES PRINTING Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
New York. Books, magazines. Slugs, plates. 
New York Lasor News Co., 2-6 New Reade 
st.. New York. Books, magazines, news- 
papers. 
Rooney & Otten Pre. Co., 114-120 W. 30th st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Racine Linotype Co., Racine, Wis. Book and 
catalogue composition. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 
Bratcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 
GREAT WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap & Metat Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTeD Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., New York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. 
——— of Lithographic stones and sup- 
plies 








MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Matt Pirate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicagw. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tue Tyro MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, 
Printing, and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Bratcurorp, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING 
MACHINERY. 


Jenney Execrric Mrc. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates MANUFACTURING Co., 83 Chambers st., 
N. Y.; Chicago, 144 Wabash avenue; 
Factory, Orange, N. J.;_ London, Eng., 34 
Queen st., Cheapside, E : Sole. manu- 
facturers of Bates anp Epison Automatic 
Hand Numbering Machines. No connec- 
tion with any other firm of similar name. 
Send for Booklet 9. All first-class stationers 
and rubber-stamp manufacturers sell these 
machines. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers_ Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
New York. 


Keystone Type Founpry, oth and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. "A Makers and ex- 
porters of Paragon Paper-cutting machines. 


Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
Vew York. 


Osweco MAcuInE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Exuiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States EnvetorpeE Company, Spring- 
_— Mass. A full line of papeteries made 


Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Woscunee, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


BiromcGreNn Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Butr, CuHas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

FRANKLIN Encravinc & ELeEctrotyPiInG Co., 
346-350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Kettey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., Evening News 
building, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Half. 
tone, line and wax engravers. 

ROMANSKI PHOTOENGRAVING Co., 402 Camp 
st., New Orleans. Independent day and 
night forces, up-to-date in every respect. 

SanpDERS EnGravinc Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 








PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 

Serpner & EnwnegQuist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, } . Perchlorid and sulphate 
of iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY 
AND APPLIANCES. 
WeseEt, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ FRAMES. 


Fisner & HorFMaANN, 12 Morris st., New York 
city. Manufacturers of photoengravers’ 
contact printing frames, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Kettocc, A. N., NewspaPer Co., 73 W. Adams 
st., Chicago. Half-tone and line engravers. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


DupLtex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printinc Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers news- 
paper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 

Hor, R., & Co., New York and London. 
Manufacturers of printing presses and mate- 
rials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ ma- 
chinery. Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 


PRESSES—CYLINDER. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers_ Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders. 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
Ketsty Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


BrowER-WANNER Co., type, cases, chases, mo- 
tors. 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS. 


Ratusun & Birp Co., 33 Gold st., New York. 
Presses rebuilt. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Print- 
ers’ cabinets, type trays, stands, etc. 


Hammonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite ee Hall), Providence, 3 
Hartnett, R. W., Co., 52-54 North Sixth st., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, Ss. akers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel- -alloy Type 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other specialties. 

WeseEt, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Specialties: Brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 
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PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s 


type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadel- 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 
BincHAM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., 
New York, also 413 Commerce st., Phila. 
Cuicaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman street, Chicago. 
Dietz, BERNHARD, 201 W. Conway st., 
more, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 
GRAYBURN, JOHN, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Hart & ZuGELpER, Rochester, N. Y. Also Flex- 
ible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 
Witp & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1850. 


Balti- 


PRINTING PRESSES —SECONDHAND. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


RE-ENGRAVING AND HALF-TONE 
WORK A SPECIALTY. 
Brock, Henry, 240 E. 28th st., New York. 
ROSIN OILS. 


Suorter, S. P., Co., Savannah, Ga. 
for printing-ink. 


All grades 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


CAMPBELL, NeiL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 





SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 
Catucart, Joun, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New 
‘ork. Pyramid Brand Cords. 
Crescent Empossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘‘ Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WEsEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPE AND TISSUE PAPERS. 


Myers, B. & O., 16 Beekman st., New York. 
a and tissue papers, brush and ma- 
chine. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 


TYPERS’ METAL. 
Buatcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap ann MeEtat Works, 

and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


14th 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 
McLaurin Bros., 217 Mercer st., New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States EnNvELoPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 


LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
N. Price-lists; commercial catalogues. 





TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most “original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. Branches — Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver; Port- 
land, Spokane and Seattle, Wash.; Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Cal.; Vancouver, 
Special dealers — Atlanta: Dodson 
Printers’ Supply ao Dallas: Scarff & 
O’Connor Co.; Toronto: aos Type 
Foundry; London, England: M. P. McCoy, 
Phoenix place, Mount Pleasant, “W. C5 
Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son TypEFouNDING Co., 63- 
65 Beekman st., New York city. 

HammMonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and manufac- 
turer of printers’ supplies. 190-192 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. 

InLanp Type Founpry, S. E. corner 12th and 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., 
Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. Inven- 
tors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 

Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, S&S: A; akers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 


“WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Bryant, Jas. M. Commercial, medical_ and 
horticultural subjects. Est. 1873, 706 Chest- 
nut st., Philadelphia. 


Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Tyre Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

Hami._ton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 
warehouse, Middletown, N. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, cases, cabinets, gal- 
leys, etc. 


AMERICAN 











ground cutting edge. 





ALL 
PROGRESSIVE 
PRINTERS 
DEMAND THE 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 






cA Short Story—quickly told: 


Simonds’ Knives 


ARE BEST 


Not Best “Just Because,” but BEST by virtue ot carefully selected high-grade steel, evenly tempered, accurately 


We have had 64 years’ experience in the production of Knives of undisputed superiority and general excellence. 








Simonds Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES: 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


BRANCHES: 
NEW ORLEANS. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


ADDRESS KNIFE DEPARTMENT. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 








SIMONDS’ 


KNIVES 
ARE 
BEST 
























































INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


INVENTORS AND MAKERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 


STANDARD LINE UNIT SET 


TYPE 


5/1/04 


PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 

Everywhere: 

This letter is printed in our new 12-Point 
Oliver Typewriter, which was produced from punches 
furnished us by the manufacturers of that machine. 
This side of the page was printed by an imitation 
typewritten process, and exactly matches the work 
of the typewriter. . On the reverse side are shown 
a few lines printed direct from the type. 

The demand for imitation typewritten work 
has grown faster in the past few years than any 
other specialty branch of printing. In all of the 
large cities there are many small plants devoted 
exclusively to it. This is because most of the. 
larger offices have neglected to "go after the 
business"--they didn't realize its possibilities. 

This branch of printing is worth inves- 
tigating. 

INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


PRICES AND SIZES OF FONTS 








ON THE OTHER SIDE 


























15 Per Cent and the regular cash discount is now 


allowed on type made by the Inland Type Foundry. 











Mr. Printerman; 

Dear Sir: This is a specimen of 
our new Oliver Typewriter, printed 
direct from the type. On the reverse 
side of this page is the same face 
printed to imitate the work of the 
Oliver typewriter by a simple imita- 
tion typewriter process which gives 


the "ribbon" effect. 


Also put up in weight fonts of 25 pounds, including justifiers, at 66 cents per pound. 


Set in our 12-Point Oliver Typewriter, $2.75—Caps 10A, $1.00; L. C. 32a, $1.75. Justifiers, per 1-lb. font, 42 cents. 











The Inland Pays the Freight on all orders amounting to $20 net, or over, for type and 
miscellaneous supplies, except machinery and wood goods. 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


(See other side) 


Saint Louis 


Chicago 





Buffalo 
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Now about 





like this 





You get 


COES' 


The COES Package is a new wrinkle, and that means “a good thing.” 
Wait and see the “aggregation” copy it. 
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PEAKING of priority, 
we did not buy out any 
old defunct knife house to 


teed 8 3 0 


That fellow in the other 
corner has been here, right 
here, since 


1830 
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TRADE 





Coes is always first é 


Good 
Knives 


When you get your “Wiero- Ground. KNIFE 


Quality 
Improved 


Even Temper 
(which CAN be duplicated) and 


The “Coes Package”’ 
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LORING COES 
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“Wiere-Grount Finish 


WRITTEN WARRANT IF YOU SAY SO. 








L. Coes & Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Write 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY: 
G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren St. NEW YORK. 
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Leader in Type Fashions 








American Type Founders Co. 


Discounts on 


American Typ e 
15% and 2% for Cash 
Job Type, Body Type, 


Borders. Ornaments. 


Spaces and Quads‘ . Per Cent. 


Brass Rule, Leads and 
l | Slugs, and Metal 


Furniture eck ke ae GS 


29 


Per Cent. 


Subject to an extra discount for cash of 2 per cent. 


All merchandise sold by the American Type Founders Company is subject to a discount of 2 per cent. for cash 
only when paid for by the 15th of the month following month of purchase. If account is paid between the 15th and 
the end of the month following purchase, the cash discount will be but 1 per cent. 


The American Pays the Freight 


Freight charges will be prepaid by the American Type Founders Company on all orders amounting to 
$20.00 net and over of the following goods, when received at one time to be forwarded in one shipment. 
Job Type, Body Type, Spaces, Quads, Borders, Ornaments, Electrotypes, Brass Rule, Leads, Slugs, 
Metal Furniture or Miscellaneous Printers’ Supplies specified in Table No. 1 given below: 


BELLOWS 
Benzine Cans 
Blankets 
Bodkins 
Books for Printers 
Brackets 
Brass and Copper Thin 
Spaces 
Brass Rule 
Adv. Rules 
Circles and Ovals 
Column Rules 
Dashes 
Head Rules 
Leaders 
Leads and Slugs 
Brushes 
Benzine 
Lye 


CARD CUTTERS * 
Cement, Tablet 
Chases 

Composing Rules 
Composing Sticks 
Copy Holders 
Counting Machines 





Cutting and Scoring Rules 


Steel and Brass 
Cutting Sticks 


ELECTROTYPES 
Cuts 
Date Lines 
Headings 
Take Slugs 
Engraving Tools 


FOOT SLUGS 

Foot Sticks 

Form Trucks 

Furniture and Reglet in 
Strips 


GALLEYS 
Gauge Pins 


HAND ROLLERS 
Headings 


INK * 
Ink Fountains 


Ink Reducers 


* 


JOGGERS* 





TABLE No. 1 


KNIFE SHARPENERS * 


Knives 
Cutter * 
Ink 
Overlay 
Pressman's 
Tablet 


LABEL HOLDERS 
Lamp Bracket 

Leaders 

Lead and Rule Cutters * 
Leads and Slugs 
Leftering Pallet 

Liquid Cement 


MAILING MACHINES * 


Make-up Rules 
Mallets 

Metal Furniture 
Miter Boxes 
Mitering Machines* 


NEWSPAPER FILES 
Numbering Machines 
Typographic and Hand 





PADDING GLUE 
Paper Joggers * 

Paper Cutter Knives* 
Perforators 
Perforating Rule 
Planers 

Plate Cutters* 

Press Punches 


Punching Machines* 


QUADS, CIRCULAR 
Quoins 
Quotation Furniture 


RAWHIDE MALLETS 


Reglet and Furniture in 
Strips 

Rollers 

Roller Composition 

Roller Felt 

Roller Supporters 


Round Cornering Machines* 


Rule Bender 
Rule Cufter * 


SAWS 
Sectional Blocks 
Shooting Sticks 


TABLE No. 2.—Goods on which we do not Prepay the Freight: 


Presses, Paper Cutters, and other Machinery weighing more than 50 lbs., Imposing Stones, Paper and Wood Goods. 


Side and Foot Sticks 
Staple Binders * 
Steel Rule Cufters * 
Stereo. Blocks 


TABLET PRESSES * 
Take Slugs 

Tape 

Tape Couplers 

Thin Spaces 

Tweezers 

Type High Gauges 
Type High Machines * 
Type Measure 

Type Wash 


‘WIRE 

Wire Staples 

Wood Furniture, in 
yard lengths 

Wood Galleys 

Wood Quoins 

Wood Rule 





* Providing the weight 
does not exceed 50 
pounds 
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The American Pays the Freight 


Subject to the following Conditions and Regulations: 


1. We prepay the freight on all orders amounting to 
$20.00 net and over for type, borders, ornaments, electro- 
types, brass rule, spaces, quads, leads, slugs, metal furniture 
or miscellaneous printers supplies specified in Table No. 1, 
when ordered at one time and sent in one shipment. 

2. We do not prepay the freight on orders for type, 
brass rule and the other goods specified which amount to 
less than $20.00 net. 

5 Where the order for type, brass rule or miscella- 
neous printers supplies amounts to $20.00 net or over, but 
contains other items specified in Table No. 2. the customer 
will be charged for freight on all such other goods. 


4. We do not prepay the freight on goods specified 
in Table No. 2. 

5. When customers order shipment by Express (when 
order amounts to $20.00 net or over), we will credit on 
the bill the amount the freight would have cost on the 
goods upon which we prepay freight charges. 

6. If the customer specified that the order be for- 
warded in two or more separate shipments (Express or 
freight), each part will be considered as a separate shipment, 
and the freight will not be prepaid when such part con~ 
tains less than $20.00 worth net (after deducting all dis- 
counts) of prepaid goods. 


The right is reserved to forward the shipment by the cheapest route, whether by R.R. freight, 


boat, express, or any other route. 


And also to ship from the most convenient point. 
located on R. R. we do not prepay beyond the nearest R. R. point. 


Offices not 
On orders from Alaska, Hawaii, 


Porto Rico, Philippines and foreign countries, we prepay only to American seaport. 


Should goods be returned on which the freight has been prepaid, the same will be deducted before 


making credit allowances. 


The American Line 


The demand for the popular American type designs has been greatly increased by the adoption 
of the American Lining System. It is not difficult to make a selection from the American Line Specimen 


Book—300 pages— beautifully printed — showing late faces in type and border designs. 


job and advertising faces shown in practical display. 


The standard 


If your name is not on our Mail List, send your address to the nearest Selling House and specimens 
of the latest designs in types and borders will be mailed you as issued. 


Discounts on American Type 


15% and 2% for Cash 


American Type Founders Co. 


Location of Selling Houses: 


Boston, 270 Congress St. 

New York, Rose and Duane Sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom St. 
Baltimore, 914 W. Baltimore St. 
Pittsburgh, 323 Third Ave. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division St. 


Chicago, 203 and 205 Monroe St. 
Cincinnati, 124-128 East Sixth St. 
Cleveland, 255-257 St. Clair St. 
St. Louis, Fourth and Elm Sts. 
Kansas City, 610 Delaware St. 
Minneapolis, 24 First St. South 


Denver, 1621 Blake St. 

Spokane, 338-342 Sprague Ave. 
Seattle, 115 Third Ave. S. 

Portland; Ore., Second and Stark Sts. 
Los Angeles, 121 North Broadway 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome St. 


Vancouver, B. ie 323 Columbia Ave. 


Largest Type Foundry in the World 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


NEW MODEL 
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For Printing Presses, Folding Machines, Ruling Machines, ete. 








Accurately feeds all kinds of paper, light or heavy. 
Can be attached to any make or style of Printing Press working flat sheets. 
Adapted to all classes of letterpress, lithographic or color work. 


WE GUARANTEE AN INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF TEN TO 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT OVER HAND FEEDING, PERFECT 
REGISTER AND SAVING IN WASTAGE OF STOCK. 





Thousands in successful operation. 





| 


cuicaco E,C, FULLER COMPANY newyork 
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THE HUBER PRESS 


Is the best, because it is the most 
durable. Is the strongest in its wearing 
parts. The distribution of the ink is as 
perfect as can be made. It runs fastest 
with less jar. The impression is very 
rigid. The machine is simple to operate, 
requires less care, least liable to break, with 
very little attention will last a lifetime. 
The Huber is worthy of your investiga- 
tion. Will require but little time, and will 
repay you with many years of satisfaction. 








See it in operation before placing your order. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


IQ to 23 Rose St., 590 Ann St., New York. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AcENT, ENcLanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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THE FAIRBANKS 








GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


SAFE — RELIABLE — SIMPLE — ECONOMICAL. 


Consume fuel only in proportion to the load. You pay for the actual power consumed. 
1 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. 











IMPROVED 











The BEST and CHEAPEST POWER for you to use. 
Especially adapted for Operating Printing Machinery. 














THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


Broome and Elm Sts.. NEW YORK 


ALBANY BUFFALO NEW ORLEANS SYRACUSE VANCOUVER 
BALTIMORE HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURG TORONTO LONDON 




















“Roth 




















é 
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and make profits at every turn. 


Yi 
Mi. 


When in doubt . Try the “Roth.” 
To be certain. . . Buy the “ Roth.” 


Write for Bulletins. 


ROTH BROS. ©& CO. 


27-29 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone, Main 2429 








<«/Motors are the best adapted for Print- 
ers’<7Machinery. «Are very economical 
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Our. 
Inks 
Talk 


We recognize competition in price only — 
not in quality. 

Luster, brilliancy, tinctorial strength and un- 
surpassed working qualities is what we furnish. 

For specimen of our ‘‘Multi’’ or ““Art-Tone”’ 
Inks, see article on Frank Brangwyn, pages 33 
to 48, in Scribner’s January number; also frontis- 
piece in May number. 





Mo L.G.SCHROEDER Co. 





iy 
. 62-54 PARK 
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Lloyd Design and 
Lloyd Quality 


ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING 
AND ENGRAVING MACHINERY 


merit has kept Lloyd Machinery in the lead 

for over twenty-five years. A quarter of a 
century of strict adherence to the golden rule has 
made a host of customers among the largest and 
best platemaking concerns in the world. This is 
the foundation of the Lloyd reputation and the Lloyd 
guarantee which goes with every shipment. It 
means up-to-date design and conscientious work as 
well as a thorough understanding of requirements. 
Particular machines for particular people. Write 
us for a list of good things. 


v ‘HERE is no sentiment in business; particular 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


200 SOUTH CLINTON STREET CHICAGO 













































Pacific Coast Agents— KIRK, GEARY & CO., San Francisco, Cal. 









PRINTERS AND 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


like all others, want the dest and want 
it quickly. We are prepared to supply 
you with the best machinery that 
money can buy, and to do so as soon 
as we know your wants. Bear this 
in mind and address us when you 
contemplate additions to your plant. 
Our BEVELERS are the standard. 
For ease of operation, for minimum 
cost of production, and for positively 
satisfactory results they are unexcelled. 
Let us send you our booklet 
descriptive of this machine. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Makers of Printers’ & Photo- Engravers’ Machinery 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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New Building of the Binner-Wells Company 


309-10-11 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Building. Modern throughout, especially designed and constructed for 
the engraving and printing business. Environment the best in Chicago— 
facing Grant Park, overlooking Lake Michigan. 

Equipment. Most modern procurable. All machinery operated by 
individual electric motors. 

Organization. Specialists (officers and members of the company) at 
the head of each department. 


BINNER-WELLS GOMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Designers - Engravers - Printers 





CHICAGO 








WN ex7_N HE placing of a contract with 
SS the Binner-Wells Company 
—- means something more to the 


Oz 


lets and catalogues of a given number of pages 
and specified quality and weight of paper, 
which have felt the impress of ink. 

@ Our product bears not only the stamp of 
neatness and perfection of mechanical detail 
which comes from the skilled artisan, but has 


buyer than assurance of the 


delivery of a quantity of book- 





imparted to it an advertising quality, a fitness 
of purpose”’—the very life and soul of adver- 
tising literature. 

@, The organization of the Binner-Wells Com- 
pany encompasses the complete process of the 
building of advertising literature from the 
planning, writing and designing to the finished 
product. 


BINNER-WELLS GOMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Designers - Engravers - Printers 
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WANTED. 


Live printers everywhere to operate the "Foyer Process*® 
for duplicating typewriting. Simplest and best. No 
attachments needed. Color always uniform and typewriter 
ribbons a dead match. 

Printers and others throughout the United States find 
the printing of Facsimile Typewritten Letters a most 
profitable specialty. 

Write for particulars. 
capital required. 


No guarantees. royalties or 


THE FOYER PROCESS CO. (Not Inc.) 
Times Building, Chicago, I11l. 
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Rapid Work Our Motto 








DINSE, PAGE & CO. 


Electrotypers 
Stereotypers 








CENTRAL 


167 Adams Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE, 


No. 1216 








Andr 


— 





ews & Pittman Mfg. Co. New York. 





P. 0. Box 
1274 

















MANUFACTURERS 


Ideal Iron Grooved Block 


OF THE 








Our Hook tips 
intothe Groove. 





Is always assem- 
bled. Only one 
piece to handle. 





A time-saver. 





Send for full information. 











~ 

















Length 
Six-inch . 


Twelve-inch 
Fifteen-inch 
Twenty-inch 





SIZES AND PRICES 
2-inch 24-inch 2%-inch 
« $1.75 $1.85 $1.95 

Eight-inch . . 
Ten-inch. .. 


2.00 2.10 2.20 

2.25 2.35 2.45 
+ 2.50 2.60 2.70 
+ 3.C0 PERS 
+ 3-75 


Plating 
25 cents 
30 cents 
35 cents 
40 cents 
50 cents 
50 cents 








Rouse Job Stic 


are unrivaled for accuracy, 





convenience and durability 








Adjust instantly to picas or nonpareils. 
No job office complete without them. 


Sold by 
representative dealers 
everywhere. 


MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. Rouse & Co., 158 E. Huron Street, Chicago. 


Illustrated Booklet Free. 


Joun Happon & Co., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain. 


S 











. 

































ELECTR OTYP E° 
con PANY 

















DUPLICATES FOR SALE. 
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4 ENAMELED 


Whitest, Highest Finish 
and the Best Printer 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR FINE CATALOGS 
AND WHERE BEST RESULTS ARE DESIRED 


The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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IF YOU 





It is equally remarkable as a fast and long run jobber. It perforates and slits. 


THE COY PRINTING PRESS CO., 107 S. Sangamon Street, CHICAGO 


HAVE A SPECIALTY INVESTIGATE THE COY FLAT-BED 
ROTARY. IT HAS REMARKABLE FACILITIES FOR NUMBER WORK. 


| ome 




















Midget Counter 


A THOROUGHLY DUSTPROOF, COMPACT MACHINE. 
ACCURATE AND GUARANTEED FOR 


By mail, postpaid, on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 


Registered mail, 8 cents extra. 


When You Consider, 


Mr. Printer, the prospects and possibilities of an advertising proposi- 
tion, big or little, isn’t it worth while to figure your chances of having 


A Satisfied Customer? 


There’s no argument against it. Let us help you to satisfy your 
customers from our vast assortment of Advertising Merchan= 
dise and Novelties in Calendars, Hangers, Shapes, Cut-outs, 
Fans, Blotters, Picture Cards, Novelty and Mailing Folders, 
Thermometers, Rulers, etc. Aluminum, Leather, Wood, Metal and 


Paper Novelties for advertising or premium purposes. 
and you 
shall have 
many more. 





SAMPLES NOW READY 
== SOMETHING NEW == 
Imported 


MIRROK 
Novelties 


ONE YEAR, 





A handsome line of seven styles. 





Our Steel Run Double Stand will hold 4o full size cases. 
Made of hard wood, 43 in. standard height. Ample space 
to prevent scraping of type betweencases. Your own cases 
will fit. Saves floor space; saves re-laying type. Permits 
more working room, Entire flat top free for tied-up forms. 


Price, including 2-case Iron Brackets for 2 pair news 


Price, including 3-case Iron Brackets for 2 pair news and 
2 California cases $17.00 


Will make- an elegant article for 
souvenir, premium or calendar 
advertising. Will not be destroyed 
or cast aside. 


Prepaid express—Complete set of 
**Mirror Novelties,” . . 75 cts. 


net, $13.50 











Write promptly for sample terms, price-lists, catalogues, discounts, etc. 





CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Ltd. BENNETT-THOMAS MFG. CO. 


607 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Importers, Makers and Jobbers 














328 - 334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





. 
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Lasts Long=Costs Little=Saves Much 


The RHODES 
BLANKET 


( AUTOMATIC MAKE-READY ) 


No Press Complete Without It 


ADDRESS 


RHODES BLANKET CoO. 
290 Broapway, NEW YORK 

















Liberal Discounts—Freight Prepaid 








Nathan’s Celebrated Printing Inks 


1.— FREIGHT WILL BE PREPAID to any point in the United States on Nathan’s Printing Inks by any of Nathan’s 
Agents (see list below) on orders of any size, if ordered with Type and Printing Materials other than Machinery, Paper and 
Wood goods amounting in all to $20.00 net; and on all orders for Nathan’s Inks alone amounting to $20.00 net. 

2.— FREIGHT WILL BE PREPAID to any point in the United States by ALBERT NATHAN & CO. on all orders 
sent direct to 148 Worth Street, New York City. 

3.—NATHAN’S INKS WILL BE SOLD AT A LARGE DISCOUNT FROM THE LIST PRICES printed in the 
catalogues of the American Type Founders Co., Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., Bruce Type Foundry and Nathan’s Specimen 
Book of Printing Inks, 20,000 of which are in the hands of printers in the United States. 


se He was a pioneer in introducing German Printing Inks — the 
WH } H N best in the world — into the United States. For nine years his 
. Inks have been sold exclusively by all branches of the American 


Type Founders Co., as well as by the leading dealers in Mexico, Canada, Cuba and South America, all of whom carry Nathan’s Inks 
in stock. The Specimen Books of the American Type Founders Co. are printed with Nathan’s Inks—this is the best endorsement. 








ALBERT NATHAN @® CO., 146-148 Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


AGENTS— American Type Founders Co., Branches in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Denver, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, San Francisco.and Los Angeles; Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co., Atlanta; Crescent Type Foundry, Chicago; Conner, Fendler & Co., New York; F. Wesel Manufacturing Co., New York; 
Bruce Type Foundry, New York; Gether-Drebert-Perkins Co., Milwaukee; The Pelouze Paper & Type Co., Richmond. 


All Agents Prepay Freight. and Carry Stock 
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Solidity and Brilliancy 

Ease in Working 

Great Covering Power 

Stability 

Scientific Accuracy in Preparation 
Meeting Every Demand of Stock 


and Coloration 























BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Cover and Book Papers 











TRADE MARI 


JAMES WHITE @ CO. | 
PAPER. DEALERS 
210 Monroe Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 








Spaceband Repairing 
30 Cents Each 





Best Swedish Steel — Accurate Workmanship 





For two-letter machines we have designed 
a special sleeve, which, being stronger, 
insures greater life to spacebands. 

No Extra Charge for this Special Style 
It can be used on/y with machines having 
two-letter attachment. 

WE GUARANTEE ALL OUR WORK 


In ordering Spaceband repairs, specify whether for single 
or two letter machines. 








m Rev. Robert Dick Estate |- 








SCHUYLER REPAIR WORKS 


Ppeinrsszs & 139 Laflin Street, CHICAGO 
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ENGRAV/ING CO. 
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NITED STATES COLORTYPE C0 
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Colorado 
The Black Hills 


The Yosemite, California, Puget Sound 
points, Alaska, the Summer Resorts of the 
Wisconsin and Minnesota lake regions 
and scores of other pleasure grounds are reached by The 
North-Western Line. During the summer, special low 
rates are in effect from all points and the train service via the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway is the finest in the West. 
Hotel accommodations are good and the prices reasonable. 





If you are ready to plan the summer’s vacation, write at once 
telling what subject you are interested in and secure booklets 
and information on Colorado, California, the Yosemite and the 

Yellowstone, Short Jaunts for Busy People, Hunting and 
Fishing, Lakes and Woods of the Northwest, Steam- 
ship Tours to Alaska, etc., with valuable data as to 
hotels, rates, railway fare, scenery and game. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ullman’'s Inks— 


What they mean: 








2-10 








Good ink costs no more than poor ink— 
often less. 


Only be sure Ullman’s name is on the label. 
It has meant good ink for several generations. 
It means the same to-day. 

It means progress in ink-making. 

It means correct inks for every purpose. 

It means prompt and careful service. 


It means careful attention to every order, no 
matter what its size may be. 


It means ink troubles are past. 


Altogether it means much more than you may 
imagine. 


You can not know what they are unless you 
use them. 


Write and find out—do it to-day. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


146th Street and Park Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Western Branch — 45 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
Downtown Branch — 23 Frankfort Street, New York. 
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AMERICAN IDEAS 


AMERICA IS NOT LARGE ENOUGH TO HOLD AMERICAN PRINTING INVENTIONS 

These find a ready sale on the British market, which presents a field as remunerative as it is world-wide. 

Walker Bros. have absolutely unrivaled facilities for placing well-tested inventions on the British 
market, and are open to take up sole agencies for approved lines. 











Che Breittsh Market 


WALKER BROS., of Bouverie Street, London, are known throughout British 
printerdom as the suppliers of everything, from a bodkin to a mammoth news press. 
Their staff of representatives moves in the best trade circles, and by them Great 
Britain and Ireland is systematically worked. Walker Bros.’ house circular, 
‘The Printers’ Engineer,’’ mailed gratis monthly to every known printer in the 
British Empire, is not only read but kept for reference. It is questionable if any 
house in the world has better means of reaching the trade at home and abroad. 


WALKER BROS. 


Printers’ Engineers and Sundriesmen 


31 BOUVERIE STREET, E. C., LONDON, ENGLAND 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

















May Stitcher-bulletin of Facts 


In the Boston Wire Stitching Machine the feed grip pushes 
the wire along a hardened steel guide, through the cutter and 





over the anvil, the latter being also a supporter. In the process 
of stitching, the bender bar drops down to hold the wire before 
the cutter operates, thus preventing the wire jumping forward, 
and positively centering the stitch on the anvil, making possi- 
ble the fine, even stitching which distinguishes the work of 
the "Boston" from that of all other stitchers. 


Immediately after the wire is cut the grip opens and returns 
to its first position without touching the wire, the latter being 
held tightly by the back of the circular cutter until the feed 
grip is again in contact. In this manner the wire is not flattened 
by passing through rolls, and the strength and binding power 
of the smallest wire, like No. 30, is not destroyed. The "Boston" 
is the only stitcher which will satisfactorily use No. 30 wire. 





TENSION, STRAIGHTENER AND FEED 


Keep These Facts in Mind 


1. Setting the thickness of work 4. Wire clips are attached to the 
automatically adjusts all parts. machine. 


2. The feed grip is cylindrical, 5. The wire spool is retarded by 


Seti «= awe | AMCHICAM Type Founders Co. 


3. Only one wrench is required. tube after leaving spool. 


For further particulars and net prices apply to the nearest 
house of General Selling Agent of the Boston Wire Stitcher, 
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LIGHT, INFLEXIBLE 


WRAPPER 











MAILING 





Books, Pictures, Calendars and 
Catalogues 


WITHOUT BENDING OR BRUISING 


CHS 


The Thompson & Norris Co. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK NY SSS 
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PECULIARITIES 


In the March issue of this paper I told the story of the crank who requested his name scratched 
from my mail list because I demanded cash in advance for my goods, and which he thought was 
against all proper business rules. ‘This same fellow, to suit his whimsical ideas, pays 7 cents a pound 
for his news ink, on thirty days’ credit, while my price is 5 cents a pound cash with order. About 
the same time I received his letter, another one came from Mr. S. C. Woodruff, publisher of the 
Seneca, Mo., Dispatch, which reads as follows : 


‘My Dear Sir: 

The last 100 pounds of ink that I bought of you I swore that it was the last lot I would pay for 
before I got it, and the last keg I used I got elsewhere and haven’t paid for it yet. But it didn’t suit me 
by a long ways like your ink, and I herewith enclose check for $5.00 for which please send me by return 
freight 100 pounds of your best black news ink, just like the last you sent me. Hereafter I will buy 
your inks and no kick about advance payment.’’ 











It is not a question of credit or rating with me, but if I make one exception, I can not hereafter 
advertise that not an ounce of ink ever left my place unless paid for in advance. Send for my price- 
list and compare it with what you are paying for inks on credit. : 








ADDRESS 


Printers ink Jonson 


17 Spruce Street, New York City 
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HINTS 


IMPOSITION 


A Handbook for 
Printers 













BY 
T. B. WILLIAMS 


tion of book forms, and shows in addition to the 

usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, 
with concise instructions which may be readily understood by 
the advanced printer or the apprentice. Several chapters, 
fully illustrated, are devoted to ‘‘making’’ the margins, and 
this feature alone is well worth the price of the book. 


‘T'e book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposi- 


96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp. 


Price, $1.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street, . NEW YORK 








Photorngraving 


By H. JENKINS 





CONTAINING 


practical instructions for pro- 
ducing photoengraved plates 
in relief-line and half-tone, 
with chapters on the theory 
and practice of three-color 
work, by Frederic E. Ives 
and Stephen H. Horgan, the 
frontispieces being progres- 
sive proofs of one of the best 
exhibits of three-color work. 











The whole is richly illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy 
paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, gold embossed; new 
edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 pages. 


Price, $2.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


116 Nassau STREET 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


120-130 SHERMAN ST. 




















ACME. 
BINDER 
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Patented in 
Europe and 
United States 










































ACME 


Wire Staple 
BINDERS 








“The Best Automatic 
Wire-Stapling Devices 
on the market.’”’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on 
application. 








ACME STAPLE CO. Lc. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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In correspoudence please state number of 
U ] presses in your plant, that we may 
determine equipment required. 


We equip you complete, in such 
a manner that success is certain. 


By Using 


We teach you not only how to make an overlay, but 
how to make an entire form in the least possible time. 


So Metallic Overlays 


Chicago, Ill. 












GEO.E CRANE Prest.& Mér. JNO. DRURY, Secy.& Treas 


CHIGAGO ROLLER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ii PRINTERS ROLLERS 


: 14-I16 SHERMAN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














cAre You About to Start a Newspaper or Buy One Already Started? 








IF SO, YOU SHOULD HAVE 
HE latest work on this subject pub- 
lished. It is a handbook not only 


e e 
for the prospective publisher, but 
S a 1S 1 i i a includes suggestions for the financial ad- 
vancement of existing daily and weekly 


journals. It is 514 x8 inches in size, con- 
tains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and 
neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
at once before edition is exhausted. 
Circular telling all about it sent free. 


By O. F. BYXBEE 

















Ge INLAND PRINTER CO,, Publishers, i? asc sweet NEW YORK 
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Fhott Addressing Machine 


2,000 Addresses Per Hour 











ADOPTED BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT, 
Printers, Publishers, Insurance Companies, 
Banks, Railroads and thousands of commercial 
houses. 4 Stencil cards of various colors are 
used for classifying different lists, giving a com- 
plete CARD CATALOGUE of the mailing list. 











WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 14 AND STATE SIZE OF LIST 





Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 104 Purchase Steet, Boston, Mass. 





























NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
309 Broadway 1039 R. E. Trust Building 964 Monadnock Block 516 Holland Building 303 California Street 
The 


Anderson 44 A) ee 
Bundling l — ti : 
Press.. 
oh 








Whte for 
Circulars, 
Prices and 


Terms. 














ed F. ANDERSON €-> CO. [formerly CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS | 


327-329 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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OUR SAMPLE SHEET OF 


Solid Gover Colors 


For printing on dark-colored and antique 
papers will be mailed to you on applica- 
tion. They are the best made. Try them 


Thalmann Printing Ink Company 
SAINT LOUIS 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 



































Have you figured what it costs you in time and money 
experimenting with cheaper, untried machines ? 








In all the States and in nearly EVERY FOREIGN COUNTRY 


\/\ Latham’s 20th Century 
ie, Monitor Wire Stitchers 


Are earning money for their owners and giving pleasure to 
operators. We manufacture them in many sizes and styles to 
meet the requirements of the largest printer, bookbinder or 
lithographer. We watch closely every detail in their construc- 
tion, and spare no time or expense in improvements where it is 
possible, keeping them always up-to-date and the best to be 
had in any market. They are not the cheapest, but the best 
money can buy. We also manufacture Perforators, Number- 
ing and Paging Machines, Multiplex Punching Machines, 
Paper Cutters, Embossers, Standing Presses, Table 
Shears, in fact nearly everything pertaining to a Bindery, and 
can furnish complete outfits of machinery. Let us send you 
our catalogue and further details. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 








No. 1— 20th Century Monitor 
Stitcher. Main Office and Factory —197-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Capacity, 2 Sheets to 7 Inch. New York Store, 8 Reade Street 
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Printing that Advertises ! 





Des Moines, Iowa, April 16, 1904. 
“THE WORLD TO-DAY,”’ Chicago: 

Gentlemen,—We note that your magazine is very much better printed than the average magazine, 
and we would appreciate the favor very much if you would kindly advise us whether or not it is printed 
on a perfecting press or a flat-bed press, also the name of the press and the approximate number of 
impressions which may be made ina day. It is necessary for us to add some additional press facilities, 
and it is a big question with us as to just what we had better put in. 

Assuring you we will appreciate any information you may give us, and thanking you in advance, 


we remain, Very truly yours, SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
Dic. E. T. M. E. T. MEREDITH, Manager. 











The “World To-Day”’ is issued from the presses of The Henry O. 
Shepard Company, makers of “Printing that Attracts.” 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


Designers, Engravers, Printers, Binders 


Telephone, Harrison 4230-4231 120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 





























HvupSON ON HUDSON, WITH CATSKILL MOUNTAINS IN THE DISTANCE 


All points in New York and New ° ° “The Niagara Falls Route.” Send 3 red stamps for Vacation 
Dasiend best reached by the ¢/Michigan Central Tour Book. O. W. RUGGLES, G. P.@ T.A., CHICAGO. 
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The Grand Canyon 
of Arizona 


DIRECTLY REACHED BY RAIL. TRAINS DAILY TO THE RIM. 


This Titan of Chasms is incomparably the greatest scenic wonder of the world. 
More than a mile deep, 13 miles wide, 217 miles long. 


Is it difficult to realize these dimensions? ‘Try comparisons : 


If a full regiment of soldiers were to stand upright on each other’s shoulders, the column would 
scarcely reach from river to rim. 

The Masonic Temple, Chicago, is 302 feet high. Twenty such buildings could be superimposed 
in the Canyon’s deepest gorge without reaching the top. 

New York’s eight tallest business edifices aggregate 2,393 feet in height. Double those figures 
and there would still be a thousand feet between the topmost building and upper rim. 

From the Auditorium to Hyde Park represents only half the distance from rim to rim across the 
Canyon’s stupendous abyss. 

Niagara Falls, the Yosemite, Pike’s Peak, even Chicago itself, if all set down in the Grand 
Canyon, a field glass would be needed to find them. 


A short, inexpensive and easy side tour on the California trip, 
Round-trip rate for side ride, Williams to Grand Canyon, $6.50 


Free copy of beautifully illustrated pamphlet sent Handsomely lithographed and illustrated book 
on request. Set of four black-and-white Platinum of over 200 pages, containing articles by many noted 
prints, for framing, 25 cents. authors — 50 cents. 


Address 


Atchison, Topeka &» Santa Fe Ry. 
General Passenger Office 


1118 Railway Exchange 
Chicago 





ALL THE WAY 
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RIESSNER’S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 


Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock 


Any printer using this class of paper can print BRIGHT GOLD and do away 
with the annoyance of bronzing. Something all printers want. WE HAVE IT! 


Rich Gold, . . . $3.00 Ib. : 
Pale Gold, <2 5 73.007” HiaP tpound = Wa T. RLIESSNER 


Aluminum, .. 4.00 “ cnanee. ”~ 57 GoLpD St; NEW YORK 








PRINTS 
BRIGHT 


GOLD 


(See Insert December, 1903 ) 














NEW TYPE-HIGH MACHINE 





The Reliance Rotary Planer 


This Planer is especially designed for dressing mounted half-tones and electrotypes (either wood 


or metal) to type- -high to an absolute accuracy. 


Blocks the full size of the capacity of the planer will gauge to uniform thickness to a thousandth 


of an inch. 


The same time rough boards can be planed on the Diem for mounting purposes, since the 
change from type-high to any other thickness and back to type-high can be quickly made. 


For high-class testimonials, detail description, sizes and prices, write to the 


MANUFACTURERS 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., 118=132 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


ORIGINATORS OF TYPE-HIGH MACHINES 











Tells all about trade progress. 


and its best exponent. 


























**No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 


Perfection which contains more valuable ‘meat. 
Wire-Stitching ||| Che British Printer 


e 
Machines For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely ae. 


Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft 


>») 


. Is itself a sample of the finest and 
Always Satisfactory best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for “‘lifting.”” Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 


Manufactured by PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
$2.00 per Annun, post free. Specimen Copy, 25 Cents. 
The J. L. MORRISON co. Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
60 Duane St., New York PUBLISHED BY 
nee ; RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &» CO., Ltd. 
-ONDON LEIPZIG TORONTO LEICESTER and LONDON 








best, without exception. References and prices on application. 





Typographic Numbering Machine 
Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, and having a thorough 
knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the 
art of making this class of goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the 


seumte neu adie. New York Stencil Works 
eat ae entirely from Steel 2n4 DG Nassau Street : : NEW YORK CITY 

















DO YOU IMITATE TYPEWRITING ? | rszers.cscn”= = << "20 





If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and Typewriter Ribbons to match. The 


with Blue Record Ribbons. Send for sample of regular work. :: Typewriter Ribbons, 
Satin-finish Carbon Papers, and the wonderful Cobweb Carbon — the thinnest and 














Blue Record Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect match being obtained A. P. Little ri 
P 
P 


MANUFACTURER ~ 


most durable carbon paper upon the market. 4 4 f : si a st Rochester, N.Y. 
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Wedding Jnvdttattons 
Calling Cards 
Embossed Stattoneryp 














Our Sample 


Sets are the | Commencement 
finest in the 


field. Huditations 


Whte for in- 


formation. and Pro grams 











WM. FREUND & SONS, 174-176 State Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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8 A DISTINCT 


Typewriter 
The Standard VISIBLE Writer. 


Operates as smoothly 
as the delicate mech- 
anism of a watch, dur- 
ability unquestioned. 


Works in a Whisper. 
Art Catalogue Free. 
' The OLIVER 


TYPEWRITER CO 
160 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
Principal Foreign Office: 

75 Queen Victoria St. 
LONDON 








(JUERGENS, BROS. C} 


\\ 140-146 MONROE « ia ST. CHICAGO, 




















All Automatic 


with MEGILL’S 
AUTOMATIC 
United States " REGISTER | 
ve GAUGE 





STYLES AND PRICES IN VARIETY "i 








All Autogauge 


.A with MEGILL’S 
PLATEN GUIDES 
GAUGE PINS Value beyond 


prices. 


GAUGES and quality 





Dee WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 





oe 


The FIRST in the World, BEST and LATEST 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 
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To 


(alitornia 


Vilas 





From Chicago daily, August 15 to September 10, 1904. 
First-class tickets good on The Overland Limited of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul 


and Union Pacific Line. Also good on The Cali- 
fornia Express via this line. The California Express, 
leaving Chicago at 10.25 p.m. daily, carries a tourist | 
sleeping car, in which the berth rate to San Fran- 
cisco is only $7. Tickets also good on The South- 
west Limited via Kansas City. For $11 tickets may 
be purchased via St. Paul, Minneapolis and Port- 
land, good on The Pioneer Limited, The Train of 
Trains, Chicago to the Twin Cities. Books and 
folders sent for six cents postage. F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. : 











LOW RATES TO MANY OTHER POINTS 


Tickets—95 Adams Street 
Chicago 
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No. 1851. $1.10 No. 1852. $1.10 





No. 1854. goc. 





No. 1855. $1.10 





No. 1856. $1.10 No. 1857. $1.10 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, CHICAGO. Order by number. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers, Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 
Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and —— for all purposes, under the following 
trade-marks: Anti-Benzine Tarcolin, Rockolin, 


Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet: 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical’ Co. 


126 William St., New York. 





COPPER AND 


VAL (Oa od 8 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NN 1-8-1070) ito 8 8 8 0 @) -) -) 21-2 od OTOP 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The Big Three 


Rooks Linen Ledger . . . 16 cents per Ib. 
Rooks White Laid Linen. 16 cents per lb. 
Rooks Bond 16 cents per lb. 


All plated finish. Absolutely pure linen, 
Carried in stock by 


E.S.ROOKS & COMPANY 


127-129 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


xn RR A 





MACHINE DESIGN 


YOU have a machine to develop. 

YOU KNOW it would pay you 
well to install it if it were well 
designed. 


I MAKE A SPECIALTY of 
just such work (and do consider- 
able of it). 


How can you find that I am the one 
to do your work ? 


SAMUEL HOLLINGSWORTH, M.E. 


Post Office Building PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





WHITMORE MF. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 





CRANE'S 
CRANE's 
18 8 
LINEN Recoro “nese ALL LINEN 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. . 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS., PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS. 





HA 






Foot 
Power 
Perforator 





The Black-Clawson .Co. 


MILTON, 


OHIO 








BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 





tenes and Pulp Mill Vestine 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Nt rs and Drying Machinery, 
B)| Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 


Plating 











af ad Write us for prices and further particulars 


L. Martenson & Co. 

=== MACHINISTS 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty 


186 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Sixth Floor, Rear. CHICAGO. 

















PRINTERS’ 
ROLLERS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE 
ALSO 


TABLET GUM 
GODFREY & CoO. 

















909 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





send your forms 


If in a hurry, <2: 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY => 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





E | 














CARBON 
BLACK 





MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 


ECLIPSE. 
eur. 
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PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 











GUMMED 
tees" PAPERS 


printers. 








Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch—ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 





S. P. Shotter Company 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAVANNAH. CHICAGO. 


Rosin Oils 


All grades and gravities for making 


PRINTING INK 


GET OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES 


PRINTER PUBL SHER 
3,0 CureAte 











Covering almost every cut needed 


either in your own or any other class of 
business. Have our catalogues on file 
and you will always find just the cuts 
you need. 

Drop us a line and we will tell you 
how we are co-operating successfully 
with over 2000 printers and publishers. 


THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
147-153 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








TELEPHONES, MAIN 2520 AND 2541. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


INCORPORATED) 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. ° 


cAmerican Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
cAndroscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 
W. O. Davey ®Sons’ Tar Board, 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board, 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
cArt Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 
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POLISHED ZINC AND COPPER PLATES 
% GLOSSOID BRANDS >*& 


(olU = Sy Any Lomenh aly fem as 2-108 nS 0-9-0001 0) ay 40 Ler 


Superior Quality 


Finer Lines 


Attractive Prices. 


DRAGONS BLOOD——-CHARCOAL——PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
a a ° _ —_ 
star Bugravers Supply YO. 
81 and 83 FULTON STREET 


TELEPHONE, 139 JOHN 





NEW YORK CITY 





BONNERWITH BROS. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS IN 
Calendars and Fans 
Easter Cards, Fan Handles, ete. 
Factory — 963-967 DeKalb Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

New York City OrFicE—78 Duane St. 


Largest line of Imported and Domestic Goods 





Send for Catalogue, Discounts, Terms, etc. 


West-Porket 
fManual of Printing 


A full and concise explanation of the 
technical points in the printing trade, for 
the use of the printer and his patrons. 

















Cable of Contents 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
— Capitalization —Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required forany Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling — Engraving and_-Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright—Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard Sizes of News- 
apers— Leads for Newspapers — Newspaper 
fidesurements — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 
86 pages; 50 cents. 


Ghe Juland printer Co, 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





BLATCHFORD METALS 


ALWAYS THE SAME 


Stereotype, Linotype, 
Monotype 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E. W. BLATGHFORD CO. 


CHICAGO 














WHY YOU NEED IT! 
Another Reason—No. 5 


Acme Ink Reducer 


Adds a finish to printing that is not produced by 
the use of any other reducer, and will not injure 
the quality or affect the color or brilliancy of the 
ink used. 

By using the Acme Reducer in colored inks, 
you can print fine-line cuts (such as half-tones, 
wood engravings, etc.) as clear and sharp as with 
the best qualities of black or blue-black inks. A 
trial of its merits will convince you. 


Sample free. Postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch—YALE PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., New Haven, Conn. 





Gaining a Circulation, 


Five hundred valuable ideas and suggestions 
gleaned from the experiences of 
publishers everywhere 


By CHARLES M. KREBS. 


Price, One Dollar, postpaid. 





Che Jnland Printer Co. 


130 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 


116 Nassau Street 
New York 





A TIME-SAVER FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
‘KEYSTONE PHoto Arc LAMP” 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
SAVES 75° IN CURRENT: AND 75‘: IN TIME 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
KEYSTONE BLUE PAPER CO., 910 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER C0,, 160 ADAMS St., CHICAGO, ILL, 








MITTAG & VOLGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARBON PAPERS 


AND 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For Printing Imitation Typewritten Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER’S 
SUPERLATIVE INKS 


In connection with their Typewriter Ribbons to 
insert addresses represent the most 
perfect work of its kind. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
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